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Ir is reasonable to assume that the Government will adopt in the 
main the recommendations of the Select Committee which they 
have appointed to consider the question of procedure in the House 
of Commons. That Committee has already issued two reports, the 
latter of which contains a recommendation which, if adopted, will 
add very considerably to the responsibility of the House of Lords— 
namely, the proposal to multiply the Standing Committees, and to 
reverse the present practice under which Bills are not referred to 
such Committees except by the express order of the House. Hence- 
forward, Bills upon passing second reading will be sent before one 
or other of the Standing Committees which are to be set up, except 
Money Bills and such other Bills as the House—that is, practically the 
Government of the day—may specially reserve for consideration in 
Committee of the whole House. This is a long step in the wake of 
the French Chamber of Deputies, where Bills are dismissed by the 
official ‘ Renvoyez au bureau,’ and are séen no more in the Chamber 
until they have passed through the mill of Committee. 

The Select Committee on Procedure was appointed to consider 
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the existing rules and devise new ones ‘for the efficient despatch of 
business,’ and,so far as rapidity is a branch of efficiency, it has hit 
upon the easiest and most obvious means to that end. But it is well 
that the public, whose concern with the House of Commons does not 
end with a general election, should understand exactly what is involved 
in the proposed change. Hitherto, the House of Commons has 
shown itself exceedingly jealous of any scheme whereby measures 
should be withdrawn at their most critical stage from its control as a 
corporate assembly. It consented, with considerable hesitation, 
during the Gladstone Administration of 1880-85, to the setting up of 
two Standing Committees, one of which should deal with measures 
relating to trade, shipping, agriculture, &c., the other with Bills 
relating to law and legal matters. It was provided that each of these 
two Committees should consist of not less than sixty and not more 
than eighty members, and it has been the practice to keep the number 
of permanent members at the minimum, and to make it up to the 
maximum by adding such members as may be specially interested in 
the Bill to be dealt with, or peculiarly qualified to give advice upon 
the subject thereof. Thus, before a Bill relating to Scottish agricul- 
ture went to the Standing Committee on Trade, a quota of members 
representing Scottish constituencies would be added to the Committee 
ad hoc, and cease to belong to it when the Bill was sent back to the 
House for report. The plan has worked very well. No measure of 
first-class importance—none, that is, involving the fate of a Mipistry— 
has been sent to a Standing Committee ; and, as a rule, men display 
more businesslike habits in the Committee Room than in the Chamber, 
where the galleries may be played to, and where obstruction has 
before it nobler quarry than a private member’s Bill. Not that 
obstruction in its crudest form has been unknown. A blush may 
mantle upon the brow of one of the present Deputy-Chairmen of 
Ways and Means when he recalls the proceedings on the Musical 
Copyright Bill three or four years ago ; and the hands of the Under- 
Secretary of State for India are still deeply imbrued with the blood of 
the first Aliens Bill, slowly done to death in Committee Room A 
during the dog-days of 1904. But these were exceptional cases ; as 
a rule, Bills have been despatched with practical and businesslike 
promptitude by the Standing Committees. | 

The case will be very different when \the number of these 
Committees has been increased. The Select Committee on Pro- 
cedure recommends that there be not less than four Standing Com- 
mittees, that the quorum consist of thirty instead of twenty members, 
aud that the closure be applied by a majority of twenty in a division. 
No recommendation is offered as to the total number of a Standing 
Committee ; but should the number of members be reduced below the 
present minimum of sixty, the weight of its authority will be much 
impaired, and the difference between a Standing Committee and a 
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Select Committee will be whittled away. That difference is important, 
for it is organic. The function of a Select Committee is inquiry ; 
that of a Standing Committee, like that of Committee of the whole 
House, is not inquiry, but deliberation and debate. A Select Com- 
mittee examines witnesses, and bases its report upon evidence led. 
A Standing Committee takes no evidence, but legislates. It will be 
a serious departure from the original design if the numerical strength 
of Standing Committees is lowered, for it was in consideration of 
their being constituted as considerable segments of the Legislature 
that the House of Commons agreed to surrender control over certain 
Bills in the Committee stage, handing them over to what should be a. 
true microcosm of itself, and resuming its powers in the report stage. 
No such delegation of authority is made to a Select Committee, 
which consists only of a small number of members chosen to assist 
the House in framing amendments to a Bill which shall afterwards 
be considered in Committee of the whole House. If, in multiplying 
Standing Committees, the Government should greatly reduce the 
number of members in each, such Committees will really be no better 
qualified to undertake the Committee stage of Bills than any ordinary 
Select Committee. 

If, on the other hand, an cttatayt | is made to retain the minimum 
of sixty members on a Standing Committee, how is that to be achieved 
unless attendance is made compulsory, as it is now on Private Bill 
Committees? At present, no Committee, whether Standing, Select, 
or Private Bill, may sit while the House is sitting, without special 
leave of the House. This rule the Select Committee on Procedure 
proposes to modify by permitting Standing Committees to sit till 
4 p.M.: that is, during question time. This means that members of 
Standing Committees are due to attend from, say, 11.30 a.m. till 
4 p.m., and from the latter hour untill 11.30 p.m. their attendance is 
required in the House itself. A twelve hours’ day devoted to public 
business implies a total neglect of private affairs. It has been found 
difficult enough in the past to man efficiently the Select Committees 
and the Committees on Private Legislation ; but a far heavier draft 
will be necessary in future. Should no more than four Standing 
Committees of seventy members each (the present average number) 
be set up, they will absorb 280 members, more than two-fifths of the 
whole House, the other Committees remaining to be manned as here- 
tofore. In view of the contemplated extension of the scope of Standing 
Committees, Ministers cannot be absolved from attendance, and what 
is to become of their departmental work, not to mention Cabinet 
meetings ? Business men and lawyers must give their mornings to 
private affairs, or forfeit their business and practice. How many 
and what sort of men will be capable of such a sacrifice of time, and, 
if capable, how many will be found willing? Not, probably, those 
whom the community at large would choose as representing the 
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general interest. It is rather difficult to indicate them without 
appearing to offer a slight, which is very far from my intention. 
There will be the men of leisure and the remunerated members. 
Men of leisure—that is, men who have not to work to maintain their 
position—are very apt to be (in no sinister sense, s’entend) men of 
pleasure, or, let me say to avoid misunderstanding, men of recreation, 
who enter the House of Commons prepared to undertake a reasonable 
amount of ‘ grind,’ but are by no means disposed to sacrifice health 
and ease to the service of Parliament. Remunerated members, on 
the other hand, are ready to grudge no exertion to prove worthy 
of the confidence which their constituents have shown by providing 
them with means adequate to maintain them in Parliament. The 
fact that they are so remunerated implies no shadow of slur either 
on their integrity or capacity, rather the reverse ; but at present it 
does imply that they view matters exclusively from one of two stand- 
points—the Irish Nationalist or the Labour standpoint. Both of 
these are clearly defined and highly important bodies of opinion, 
entitled to all the weight which they command ; but, whether taken 
together or separately, they do not represent the mind of the nation 
as a whole. 

A Standing Committee, then, will cease to be what it was originally 
designed for, a microcosm of the House of Commons. Bills referred 
to it will receive the impress, not of the will of the House of Commons, 
but of the views of certain Parliamentary groups. It may be said 
that this may be remedied by the House itself on the Report stage, 
but nobody of Parliamentary experience will maintain for a moment 
that thorough revision of a faulty measure can be undertaken on 
Report. Discussion with the Speaker in the chair, and no member 
allowed to speak more than once to a single motion, is a very different 
process from the minute analysis applied to clause and sub-clause in 
Committee, when members may speak as often as they like upon each 
amendment. For good or for ill, these Standing Committees are 
devised and intended to reduce the control of the House of Commons, 
as a whole, over Bills at their most important stage. This will have 
result in two directions, in both of which the House of Commons has 
always shown extreme reluctance to move. 

First, it will greatly increase the power of the Government by 
facilitating the passage of their Bills, and thereby lightening their 
labours. Even if it should be the practice to reserve Bills of the first 
magnitude to be dealt with in Committee of the whole House, the 
Government always has a number of minor measures, each of which 
may serve as a fulcrum of opposition in fighting times. These will 
naturally be sent upstairs, not, as hitherto, on the motion of the 
Minister in charge of the Bill, but automatically, unless otherwise 
ordered by the House. ' 

Second, it will throw more work and increased responsibility upon 
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the House of Lords, which must be prepared to scrutinise much more 
closely than heretofore measures that have escaped the searching 
ordeal of the whole House of Commons in Committee. By so much 
will the risk of friction between the two Houses be increased under a 
system which impeses upon. the Upper Chamber the obligation of 
more frequent interference than heretofore with the acts of the Lower 
Chamber. There are not wanting omens indicating recrudescence 
of a controversy which has been compromised many times in our 
history to the contentment of all good men, but upon which it behoves 
us to re-enter, should occasion arise, with thorough confidence, based 
upon understanding, in the institution we are prepared to defend. 
The angry splutterings of Mr. Lloyd-George about what shall be the 
punishment of the House of Lords if it ventures to alter the Education 
Bill in a manner distasteful to Nonconformists may be discounted for 
what they are worth. Those who are jealous for the dignity of British 
Ministers, to whatever political party they belong, and are able to 
appreciate the debating qualities which have raised Mr. Lloyd-George 
to high office under the Crown, as well as the administrative aptitude 
he has shown in discharging it, may cherish the hope that he may 
acquire in his provincial appearances some of that reserve and for- 
bearance which one is accustomed to associate with strength. The 
growl of Mr. John Burns is a deeper note, and commands attention, 
not only because he refrains from threatening the House of Lords in 
regard to what they may do with a particular measure, but because 
of the sterling common sense and statesmanlike quality which he has 
shown in regard to a very perplexing problem coming within the 
sphere of his department. 

Both these Ministers, since taking office, have pronounced publicly 
their desire to have the House of Lords, not mended, but ended. Not 
mended : because the sole object of mending a machine is to restore 
its primitive power, and the avowed object of both these gentlemen 
is to diminish the constitutional power of the Peers, or to abolish their 
House altogether. Let us not be lulled to a sense of security by a 
chance remark which Mr. Burns, with characteristic bluntness, let 
fall in the course of his speech upon the unemployed on the 30th of 
May. He spoke of what he hoped to have done by the time his six 
years’ office had expired. Beats possidentes/ It would be insane of 
the Government were they to force on a question which must involve 
an immediate appeal to the country, as every question affecting the 
constitution of either branch of the Legislature must do. Neverthe- 
less, storms sometimes arise with unforeseen swiftness. Sooner or 
later, the Lords are pretty sure, if they fulfil their duty conscier‘ivusly, 
to earn the displeasure of the party now in power. It is not too soon 
to speculate what response the constituencies would give if appealed 
to, on the cry ‘ Down with the House of Lords!’ to consider in what 
measure, if any, the Lords have forfeited the confidence of the country 
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and what measure and kind of reform it would be possible and expedient 
to apply to the Upper Chamber. 

I need not waste paper and ink in arguing the necessity for a second 
Chamber. Cromwell abolished both Houses of Parliament ; when he 
restored the Commons he restored the Lords also, and, being blamed 
for doing so, he explained the necessity for it in the last speech he 
ever made in Parliament: 


I did tell you that I would not undertake such a Government as this unless 
there might be some other persons that might interpose between me and the 
House of Commons, who had the power to prevent tumultuary and popular spirits. 


No constitutional writer of authority since that time has hinted at 
the possibility of governing the Empire through a single representative 
Assembly. This is peculiarly the case under an electoral system such 
as ours, which provides no safeguard against over-representation— 
no machinery to protect the interests of minorities. The following 
suggestive paragraph is from a leader in the Liberal Tribune for the 
10th of May, and illustrates the deceptive nature of pure popular 
majorities : 

As Liberals we are proud of the great and enthusiastic majority which is ours 
in the present Parliament. As citizens we ought not to forget that while each 
Liberal member speaks on an average for about 17,000 voters, each member of 
the Conservative majority may claim that behind him stands rather more than 
17,000 Conservative voters, Under any reasonably proportional system the 
Opposition would number not 139, but about 252 members. . . . We are proud, 
as Liberals, to have the unanimous support of the thirty Welsh members. But 
@ system of representation which in effect disfranchises the 96,000 Conservative 
voters in Wales admits of no theoretic defence. There are even more startling 
anomalies, however, than these. The county of Warwick returned three Liberals 
and one Conservative. And yet the votes cast over the whole county gave the 
Conservatives a net majority of 469. 


It would be vain, however, to deny that the continuance of a 
purely hereditary Chamber in a Constitution such as ours, thoroughly 
democratic in theory and in practice, is a salient anomaly, and, as 
such, liable to frequent and formidable attack. It is not enough to 
be able to claim for this anomaly that it has worked admirably in 
the past ; we must be prepared to meet the arguments of those who 
declare that it is incapable of meeting the requirements of the present 
and future. 

The true function of the House of Lords as a branch of the Legis- 
lature has never been more lucidly defined than it was by the late 
Marquess of Salisbury in the debate upon the Suspensory Bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Gladstone in 1868 as a preliminary to disestablishing 
the Irish Church ; 


Iam not blind [said Lord Salisbury, in opposing the Bill] to the peculiar 
obligations which lie upon the members of this House in consequence of the 
fixed and unalterable constitution of this House. I quite admit—everyone 
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must admit—that when the opinion of your fellow-countrymen has declared 
itself, and you see that their convictions—their firm, deliberate, sustained 
convictions—are in favour of any course, I do not for a moment deny that it 
is your duty to yield. It may not be a pleasant process ; it may even make some 
of you wish that some other arrangement were possible ; but it is quite clear that, 
whereas a Minister or a Government, when asked to do that which is contrary 
to their conviction, may resign, and a member of the Commons, when asked to 
support any measure contrary to his convictions, may abandon his seat, no 
such course is open to your lordships ; and therefore, on those rare and great 
occasions on which the national will has fully declared itself, I do not doubt that 
your lordships would yield to the opinion of the country ; otherwise, the machinery 
of government could not be carried on. 


In accordance with this doctrine, the Lords threw out the Suspen- 
sory Bill of 1868, and passed the Disestablishment Bill of the following 
year. It is a fair example of the spirit in which they have fulfilled 
their functions as a Second Chamber. They have adapted themselves 
to the changing wants and conditions of the nation in a manner that 
could scarcely have been more sensitive or wisely sympathetic ; though 
they have sometimes disregarded the passing moods. Were it otherwise 
—had the House of Lords been the arbitrary overrulers of popular 
aspiration whom orators of a certain class are so fond of exposing to 
the indignation of ill-instructed audiences—how comes it that England 
was, during three-quarters of the nineteenth century, without a com- 
mercial rival in the world ; that she has led the van of social progress 
and industrial amelioration ? that she has incurred the suspicion and 
hatred of other European monarchies by sacrificing privilege and 
prescription in the interest of the people ? 

It is true that there have been notable occasions of strain, when 
the majority of the nation has been fiercely impatient of the Lords’ 
insistence upon certain proposals being submitted to the safeguard of 
second thoughts. Such an occasion was the memorable one of the 
Reform Bills of 1831-2, when feeling ran more violently against the 
House of Lords than at any other time in our history. But the Lords 
only rejected the measure once. The House of Commons slew the 
first Bill ; the Lords threw out the second ; but when the third measure 
came before them, after ‘ one branch of the Legislature,’ to quote Sir 
Spencer Walpole’s words, ‘had given convincing proof of its desire 
for Reform,’ the Duke of Wellington quitted the House, followed by 
a number of Tory peers who shared his inveterate distrust of the Bill, 
and the revolution was effected. Let it not be forgotten, as it too 
often is, that, in consenting to this measure, the Peers were divesting 
themselves for the public good of the enormous power which they had 
inherited from previous generations. Of the 658 members of the 
unreformed House of Commons, 245 were returned on the nomination 
of 128 peers. Pocket boroughs are regarded now as an unclean thing, 
but one hundred years ago they were recognised as a perfectly legiti- 
mate investment of capital. The House of Lords was hot responsible 
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for a so-called representative system, under which seventy members 
were returned for thirty-four boroughs in which ‘it would be to trifle 
with patience to mention any number of voters whatever, the election 
being notoriously a mere matter of form.’ It stinks in modern nostrils 
that such places as these should have been acquired by rich men who 
were generally peers, such as Lord Lonsdale with his cat-o’-nine- 
tails ; but it was better that they should be so acquired, and the seats 
filled, by men who, as a rule, acted with a high sense of responsibility, 
and who, on the whole, used their power for the good of the country, 
than that they should have become hotbeds of bribery and corruption, 
as most of the open boroughs and many of the counties were in those 
days. Material prosperity and social legislation did not begin with 
the reformed Parliament. Slavery had been abolished, Roman Catholics 
had been emancipated, the criminal code had been remodelled on 
humane lines, Great Britain had long enjoyed commercial supremacy, 
before the House of Lords ceased to command the votes of nearly 
half the House of Commons. The Peers had need to be more than 
human to show no reluctance in surrendering their great political 
influence ; but they did not carry their reluctance further than was 
necessary to make the sense of the nation evident. 

They pursued exactly the same course upon the latest occasion 
when they insisted upon reconsideration of a great measure sent up 
by the House of Commons. The first Home Rule Bill was defeated 
in the Commons in 1886 as the first Reform Bill was defeated there 
in 1831. The second Home Rule Bill of 1893 was carried in the 
House of Commons, but shared the fate of the second Reform Bill of 
1832 in the Lords. How truly the Lords had gauged the sense of the 
nation was seen at the General Election of 1895, when a Home Rule 
majority of forty was changed to a Unionist majority of 152. John 
Bright had died a staunch Unionist in 1889; had he lived to pro- 
nounce upon the action of the Lords in 1893 and to witness its rati- 
fication by the constituencies in 1895, he might have recognised the 
answer to certain questions which he propounded in 1869 to the 
Birmingham Liberal Association, in a letter which, coming from a 
Cabinet Minister, created a good deal of surprise in those days. Antici- 
pating the course which the House of Lords might take in respect of 
the Irish Church Bill, he wrote : 


If they reject the Bill, it is possible that a good many people may ask what is 
the special value of a Constitution which gives a majority of 100 in one House 
for a given policy, and a majority of 100 in another House against it? It may 
be asked also why the Crown, through its Ministers in the House of Commons, 
should be found in harmony with the nation, while the Lords are generally in 
direct opposition to it? Instead of doing a little childish tinkering about life 
peerages, it would be well if the Peers could bring themselves on a line with the 
opinions and necessities of our day. In harmony with the nation, they may go 
on for a long time ; but throwing themselves athwart its course, they may meet 
with accidents not pleasant for them to think about. 
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It is a misfortune that the history of this country in the nine- 
teenth century has been left so exclusively in the hands of Radical or 
Liberal writers.' The House of Lords has never received justice, 
but a great deal of injustice. It has been held up to obloquy as a 
mere obstruction in the march of legislation ; but it is gross ingrati- 
tude to refuse acknowledgment of the wise and temperate spirit in 
which it has performed its functions. ” 

The latest offence given by the Peers to the Radicals has been 
the rejection of a Bill supplementary to the Aliens Act of last year. 
Report of Supply was made an occasion for certain members 
of the popular House to point out how exceedingly unpopular the 
other House was becoming, parliamentary expressions, or what 
were allowed to pass for such, being substituted for the usual platform 
execration. A brief consideration of the merits of the Bill in question 
will convince most people that a dangerous precedent has been averted 
by its rejection by the Lords. Under the Aliens Act of last year 
entrance to the United Kingdom was prohibited to four classes of 
foreigners; namely, paupers, imbecile, diseased or infirm persons, 
criminals, and persons expelled from other States. To these the 
Bill of this year proposed to add to the schedule of undesirable aliens 
any person ‘ being brought into the United Kingdom under a contract 
to take, or with the intention of taking, the place of a workman 
during a trade dispute.’ There never was much doubt that the 
Labour party are at heart and by instinct protectionist, but is this 
sort of piecemeal protection desirable? Hitherto, the Executive 
has maintained a strictly impartial attitude during strikes and trade 
disputes ; had the Lords allowed this measure to pass, the Executive 
would have stood committed to active interference in the interest 
of one side only in such strikes and disputes. Their officers would 
have had imposed upon them the duty of intercepting and turning 
back men hired under free contract for a purpose which, except 
during a strike, would have continued to be perfectly legal and com- 
mendable. Protectionist Governments exclude alien workmen at 
all times : they are perfectly frank about it : they act on the principle 
expressed in the homely Scottish proverb of ‘ keeping their ain fish- 
guts for their ain sea-maws.’ But the Lords declined the preposterous 
claim of the Labour party to declare foreign workmen welcome to-day, 
to ban them as ‘undesirable aliens’ to-morrow because a strike 
happened to be afoot, and to label them ‘ desirable’ so soon as the 
strike should be over and employers desired their assistance no longer. 
Were anything further required to justify the action of the Lords in 
refusing a second reading to this extraordinary measure, it is found 


I do not overlook Mr. Marcus Dorman’s History of the British Empire in the 
Nineteenth Century (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 1902), of which, unluckily, 
I have only seen the first volume, ending with the death of Pitt. The work seems 
one to remedy the want of a full history written from a Conservative standpoint. 
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in the refusal of any responsible Minister either to explain or recommend 
it. Not a single argument in support of the Bill was put forward 
from the Government bench, except that the Bill had passed the 
House of Commons without much opposition. Here was not one 
of ‘those rare and great occasions on which the national will has fully 
declared itself,’ but a clear case for the exercise by the Upper Chamber 
of its inherent power ‘to prevent tumultuary and popular spirits’ ; 
in other words, to give the country time to understand and reflect 
upon what its representatives were doing. 

Nevertheless, recognise as we may and do the excellent service re- 
peatedly done for the nation by the House of Lords, the temperate 
measure of restraint and opportunities for reconsideration which it has 
imposed upon the more impulsive Lower Chamber, and the quick recog- 
nition it has given to altering social conditions and requirements, it 
would be folly to affirm that it is the only part of our Constitution 
which is incapable of reform. The time for that arrived long ago, in 
the judgment of some who have recognised most cordially its value as 
an institution. Unluckily, its reform is one of those things which 
only appear urgent when violent offence is taken against the proposed 
subject of reform. It is like the Coronation Oath, which, as all 
reasonable men agree, should be purged of certain very objectionable 
and archaic vituperation of the Church of Rome. But, so soon as a 
Coronation has been accomplished, and the ruffled feelings of the 
monarch’s Roman Catholic subjects have quieted down, the oath is 
pigeon-holed until the next Coronation brings it again into operation 
and the purposeless offence is repeated. 

So it is with reform of the House of Lords. It has been nibbled 
at occasionally, but practically its constitution is identical with 
what it became when the mitred abbots were expelled in 1539. Lord 
Palmerston’s attempt to strengthen it in 1856 by the creation of two 
or three life peers roused aged Lord Lyndhurst to denounce the pro- 
posal. Juridical writers, from Lord Coke to Lord Chief Justice 
Campbell, had held that it was competent for the Crown to create 
Lords of Parliament without remainder—that is, life peers—but, 
in fact, it had never been done. ‘Legal,’ exclaimed Lyndhurst, 
‘ yes, but unconstitutional’ ; and a committee of the House to which 
the question was referred reported against the power of the Crown 
to create such peers, other than spiritual lords. Accordingly the 
proposal was abandoned. In 1868 the practice of accepting the votes 
of peers by proxy was discontinued. 

In 1874 the appellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords was 
abolished ; but the traditional reverence of the public for that tribunal 
was so strong that it was restored in 1876 by adding three judges as 
life peers—the very same judges, probably, who would have formed 
the Court”of‘Appeal under another name, but without the weight of 
tradition which invests,the Lords. 
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Then, in 1871, the Bankruptcy Act provided that no writ of sum- 
mons should be issued to any peer who was in a state of bankruptcy, 
and this was followed by another Act in 1883, whereby any peer 
becoming bankrupt was disqualified from sitting or voting. 

Twenty years ago there seemed good prospect that timely action 
was to be taken, and something more effective than these trivial 
reforms carried through. A strong Unionist Government had just 
come into power, and some of the principal Ministers spoke out freely 
on the subject. In February 1887, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach (who 
quite recently has entered the House of Lords as Viscount St. som, ig 
dealt clearly with the matter. 


Can any Conservative say [said he] that he is absolutely contented at present 
with tle composition and working of the House of Lords? Can we not conceive 
it possible, by wise and careful change, to give that House greater popular 
authority and weight than it at present possesses? I am as anxious as anyone 
to maintain the hereditary principle in our Legislature. I would do nothing 
to impair the independence of the House of Lords, but surely it would not be 
impossible for the House of Lords itself to do something to purify itself from 
those black sheep who can now disgrace it with impunity. And surely it is 
worth consideration whether the entrance to that House of able laymen of 
moderate means might not be made easier by the extension of life peerages, 
which are now held by our bishops and lawyers, and whether the principle of 
selection, which has existed ever since the Union in the Scotch and Irish peerages, 
might not be extended to the peerage of Great Britain. 


About the same time, Mr. W. H. Smith spoke in a sense which 
seemed to indicate that the Cabinet of which he was a member had a 
definite plan before them ; 


No second Chamber can long remain deaf to the public opinion of this country, 
but must advance toward it if that public opinion is consistent with the interests 
of the country. I accept the remark made by the honourable member for South- 
port, that the reform of the House of Lords must come from the Conservative 
party and from the House of Lords. 


Accordingly, in the following year Lord Salisbury, as Prime 
Minister, did introduce a Bill for the creation of life peers and the 
elimination of ‘black sheep.’ He showed that life peerages were 
quite consistent with the original constitution of the House : 


In the earliest history of this House, said Lord Salisbury, life peers were 
exceedingly common, and they continued to be made from time to time down to 
what we may call the end of the first stage in the history of the House of Lords 
—down to the end of the Wars of the Roses. You may take that to be a break, 
as it were, in the history of the House of Lords, because, when they reassembled 
after the battle of Bosworth, there were found to be only twenty-nine lay peers 





2 Previous to the dissolution of the monasteries in 1589 all prelates and mitred 
abbots became ex officio Lords of Parliament on appointment. When Edward the 
Second came to the throne in 1307 the House of Lords consisted of 80 hereditary 
peers and 156 spiritual life peers. 
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The Bill was not proceeded with; and Lord Rosebery’s motion 
that the House do resolve itself into a committee to consider what 
changes in its constitution might be expedient was rejected. 

Thus the Unionist Government allowed a fair opportunity to 
pass for discussing in cool blood and settling that measure of reform 
for which there is urgent need in the interest, not only of the House 
of Lords itself, but of the whole nation. During their long subsequent 
tenure of office, Unionist Ministers have suffered the question to 
slumber ; theirs will be the blame if it receives a rude awakening. 

Can there be any doubt of the urgent need, at all events of the 
dispassionate inquiry which was refused to Lord Rosebery? Every 
part of the British Constitution has undergone revision and modifica- 
tion since the revolution settlement of 1688, except the House of 
Lords. The curtailment of their influence by the Reform Act of 
1832 was incidental and indirect. Parliament decreed that the 
representation of the people should become a reality, and not a make- 
believe, and in effecting this did in no way alter the constitution of 
the Chamber which was not representative, as it had altered the 
constitution of the Monarchy by appropriating the hereditary revenues 
and droits of the Crown, relieving the Sovereign of the whole cost 
of government, and fixing the Civil List at an adequate figure. 

Notwithstanding the excellent service done to the nation by the 
Peers, their House is, after all, but a human institution: is it the 
only one which can be pronounced perfect? In the opinion of 
many who recognise its value most warmly there is imperative need 
for revising its constitution. Especially is this so, because, although 
that constitution has remained unchanged since the Reforma- 
tion, the exercise of the royal prerogative in adding to the number 
of hereditary legislators has departed widely from original practice. 
As Lord Rosebery most truly said in moving for the committee to 
inquire, the weakness of the House of Lords arises from ‘ the indis- 
criminate and untempered application of the hereditary principle,’ 
which led Franklin to declare bitterly that there would be more 
propriety, because less hazard of mischief, in making hereditary 
professors of mathematics than in creating hereaitary legislators. 
Admitting as fully as we may the general physiological accuracy of 
Horace’s well-worn stanza : 


Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis : 
Est in juvencis, est in equis patrum 
Virtus ; neque imbellem feroces 

Progenerant aquile columbam— 


we must also sorrowfully admit that strength and virtue have ceased 
to be the only credentials for a coronet. I am afraid that Disraeli 
is responsible for the mischievous doctrine that any man owning 
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20,0007. a year in land is entitled to a peerage. Land is at a discount 
now, but wealth from other sources non olet, and the public have 
long learnt to suspect that the casket of hereditary rank can seldom 
be opened except with a golden key. In fact, the exceptions to this 
are still too numerous to have allowed it to become the rule ; but the 
precautions to ensure fortes et bonos as the progenitors of future legis- 
lators are remarkably casual. Not only do many of the strongest and 
best prefer to remain untitled (no harm can result from that, for it 
is as important to have a race of commoners as vigorous as the Peers), 
but a peerage has come to be looked upon as the natural solatium for 
a man who aspires to, but is not quite good enough for, Cabinet rank. 

The result of all this has been to make the House of Lords an un- 
wieldy body, out of all its ancient proportion to the House of Commons. 
This may be seen at a glance in the following table, showing the 
relative numbers composing the two Chambers at various periods 
since the battle of Bosworth in 1485, which Lord Salisbury fixed as 
‘ the end of the first stage in the history of the House of Lords.’ 
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| 1485 | Henry the Seventh. | 29 | 48| 77 | 222 296 
1546 | Henry the Eighth .| 47 | 27| 74 | 253 | 343 
| 1550 | Edward the Sixth .| 49 | 26/| 75 | 298 | 383 
| 1602 | Elizabeth . .| 48/26] 69 | 872 | 462 
| 895 | | 489 
417 | 518 


| 


| 1624 | James the First .| 81 | 26/ 107 
| 1684 | Charles the Second. | 158 | 26 | 184 











The Union with Scotland in 1707 added forty-five members to 
the House of Commons and sixteen Representative Peers to the House 
of Lords, and the Union with Ireland in 1801 added 100 members 
to the House of Commons and twenty-eight Representative Peers to 
the House of Lords. 
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1714 | George the First. | | | 219 | 122 | 432 | | 558 
1819 | George the Third . | 342 | 80 | 872 | 186 | 467 | | 658 
1838 | William the Fourth. | 870 | 80| 400 | 258 | 399 | 658 
1881 | Victoria . : .| 485 | 26 | 511 | 288 | 366 | | 658 


1905 | Edward the Seventh | 568 | 26 | 594 | 377 284 | 670 





The peerages created during the last six months raise the total 
of the House of Lords well over 600. This ‘indiscriminate and 
untempered application of the hereditary principle ’ shows no symptom 
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of slackening in its reckless speed. George the Third is often men- 
tioned as having yielded too easily to his Ministers by creating during 
his long reign 268 peers and 528 baronets ; but if Pitt set a bad example 
by obtaining peerages for eighty-two persons in his first seventeen 
years of office, what shall be said of later Prime Ministers who were 
responsible for the creation of sixty-five peers between 1880 and 1887 ? 
Thirty-eight of these were created within two years, between June 26, 
1885, and June 21, 1887. Be it said with all due respect, this whole- 
sale bestowal of hereditary rank and legislative power must not only 
render the House of Lords too unwieldy to discharge the functions 
of a legislative chamber, but must diminish the dignity of a peerage 
except as a purely social distinction. Moreover, at the present rate of 
increase, the Upper Chamber will soon outnumber the Lower, thereby 
destroying its character as a select council of the best instructed 
minds—the Magnum Concilium—to review and temper the judgment 
of the more numerous assembly. Unless a remedy be applied soon, 
the House of Lords, with all its grand associations and its record 
reaching to the very source of our history, must become what the 
late Duke of Argyll foreshadowed in debate upon one of the proposals 
for reform. 


It is pretty plain [said he] what my noble friend means. He means that there 
shall continue to be a second Chamber, as it is commonly called, but one that 
shall always agree with the House of Commons, and which shall say ‘ ditto’ 
to the House of Commons—a House of Lords whose voice is never to be heard 
except in the symphony of ‘ Amen.’ 


It is no sentimental or romantic feeling for the preservation of 
a patrician degree, nor vain wish to interpose a barrier between the 
will of the nation and its accomplishment, that inspires those who 
think and look ahead with an earnest desire to see the House of Lords 
brought back to an effective working state, but a conviction that 
it is capable of being adjusted in as complete harmony with modern 
conditions as the House of Commons itself has been. To be 
effective, the process must be drastic, but it need not be revolu- 
tionary. It savours of presumption in a simple commoner to suggest 
a plan of reform. It is hoped that in the following sketch there may 
lurk no implied infringement either of prerogative or privilege. 

(1) Let the number of Peers of Parliament be fixed in permanent 
proportion to that of the House of Commons. To ascertain the 
original proportion between the two Chambers, the date of George 
the Third’s accession may be taken, down to which time the creation 
of hereditary legislators had been sparingly exercised. In 1760 there 
were 224 Peers of Parliament and 558 Members of the House of Com- 
mons—making the Lords as nearly as possible equal to two-fifths 
of the Commons. The same proportion to the present House of 
Commons would give 268 Peers. 

(2) To reduce the House of Lords to this or similar proportion, let 
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the elective principle at present applying to the peers of Scotland and 
Ireland be extended to all Peers on the rolls of the three realms, 
including the Scottish and Irish Peers to whom writs of summons 
are not issued at present, The House of Lords would then be elected 
by their peers at the beginning of each new Parliament,’ thereby 
obviating the necessity for any elaborate machinery or invidious 
proceedings for the elimination of ‘ black sheep.’ Men whose conduct 
or habits rendered them unfit for the work of legislation would not be 
elected Peers of Parliament, and the Second Chamber would become 
in fact and practice what it is now only in theory and by flattering 
fiction—la créme de la creme. 

It may be apprehended that a poll of 600 or 700 Lords for the 
election to Parliament of 268 of their number might result in con- 
fusion, or, at least, in a number of equal returns, each peer voting for 
his own election. This is not the experience in the election of Scottish 
and Irish Representative Peers, though contested elections are not 
infrequent. Peers may surely be trusted to maintain the dignity of 
their proceedings, which has never yet been allowed to lapse. As 
for the Spiritual Lords and the four Lords of Appeal, being Life Peers, 
they would not be submitted to election; it would therefore be a 
question whether they should be entitled to vote in the election of 
Lords of Parliament. 

(3) The creation of hereditary titles, whether with or without 
legislative functions, should cease and determine; the prerogative 
of the Crown being restricted to the granting of life peerages. Knight- 
hood would resume the place it held as the highest distinction of a 
commoner, saving only the rank of Privy Councillor, until James 
the Sixth and First devised baronetcies as feeders to a depleted 
exchequer. Existing hereditary titles of honour would continue to 
descend, until in process of time they should ultimately disappear. 
That process acts more rapidly than many persons suppose. Of 
twenty-two dukedoms existing in 1905, only one, that of Norfolk, 
goes back to the fifteenth century ; of twenty-three marquessates, only 
those of Winchester and Huntly are as old as the sixteenth century. 
Out of 126 earls, only those of Shrewsbury and Derby reckon from 
the fifteenth century; of the thirty-six viscounties the oldest is 
that of Hereford, created in 1549, and there are but three extant of 
those created in the seventeenth century. Among the 315 barons, 
nine lead us back to the Plantagenet dynasty, their peerages having 
been created between 1264 and 1399; and few must be the Radicals 
so enamoured of pure democracy as to desire the severance of a link 
with a past so remote. 

By the adoption of some such scheme as I have ventured to out- 


* As in the case of Scottish representative peers at this day. Irish representative 


peers are elected for life, but election for a single Parliament would secure greater 
vitality in the Chamber. 
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line, the hereditary element in our Constitution would be preserved, 
tempered by safeguards against its undue preponderance. As 
the hereditary principle gradually gained ground in the constitu- 
tion of the Chamber, so it would gradually be eliminated. The 
present practice of handing blank cheques to posterity would come 
to an end, thereby avoiding all risk of such cheques being ultimately 
dishonoured. 
HERBERT MAXWELL 





THE STORY OF THE CAPITULATIONS 


In his recent report on the affairs of Egypt Lord Cromer has called 
attention to the expediency of abolishing the Capitulations ; that is, 
the treaties, compacts, and conventions regulating the status of 
foreigners in Egypt. For such knowledge as I possess on this intricate 
subject I am mainly indebted to a treatise published privately a 
quarter of a century ago, and compiled by a clerk at the Consulate of 
the United States in Cairo: a singularly able compendium of all the 
information accessible on a very complicated subject. 

I think it may be useful to state as briefly as possible the general 
character of the Capitulations, and the causes which led to their origin, 
and which account for their maintenance, up to the present day. If 
I succeed in telling this story in a curtailed form, my readers will be 
competent to judge for themselves how far the abolition of these 
conventions between Turkey and the leading Powers of the Old 
World and the New is desirable in itself, or, if desirable, is capable of 
immediate realisation. 

From the days when Islam started into being as a proselytising 
creed, there broke out a conflict between the Cross and the Crescent 
which, if it had been carried @ outrance, must inevitably have continued 
till one of the two rival sects had exterminated or subjugated the other. 
Even supposing that the so-called Will of the Prophet is an apocryphal 
document, there can be do doubt that from a very early date in the 
development of Islam it became an article of faith amidst his followers 
that the propagation of Islam was to be the chief aim of all Moslems, 
and that in accordance with this tenet it was their duty to wage 
perpetual warfare against unbelievers in order to compel them to 
acknowledge that there is only one God and that Mahomet is his 
prophet. There can be even less doubt that when Peter the Hermit 
commenced his mission throughout Europe and called upon the 
nations of Christendom to undertake crusades for the recovery of the 
Holy Places, the duty of converting the Moslem to the true faith of 
Christ, or, failing that, of exterminating the infidels who denied the 
Godhead of the Redeemer, was recognised by Christians of every 
nationality. Later on, when the first ardour of the rival combatants 
had been somewhat exhausted, it seems to have been recognised on 
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both sides that extermination might be commuted for subjugation, 
as evinced by the payment of tribute. It is only fair to add that this 
concession was regarded by the chief exponents of Islam as a temporary 
truce, not as a permanent abandonment of the paramount duty of 
Islam to convert, or, if necessary, to exterminate all unbelievers in the 
Koran. In Europe the changes in popular belief were and are far 
more rapid and complete than in Asia. Evidence of this is to be 
found in the fact that for many hundred years any attempt to preach a 
new crusade would have been scouted throughout Europe, with the pos- 
sible exception of Russia, as an anachronism. Yet it is only the other 
day that a Jehad or holy war was proclaimed in the Soudan under 
the rule of the Mahdi, with the avowed object of exterminating the 
British infidels and subjugating their Egyptian allies who, according 
to the Dervishes, had consorted with unbelievers and were accused, 
however unjustly, of being apostates to the true faith of Islam. 

Long before the issue of the conflict between Christendom and 
Islam had been finally decided, the logic of facts had induced the 
Arab conquerors of Egypt to enter into international relations with 
Europe concerning maritime commerce. The geographical position 
of Egypt, as the link connecting Europe, Asia, and Africa, has always 
rendered it the highway through which the riches of the East reached 
the countries of Europe. The Arabs in the days of their greatness 
were born traders as well as conquerors, and after they had wrested 
Egypt from the Byzantine Empire, and had forcibly converted the 
Egyptians to Islam, they experienced the necessity of availing them- 
selves of maritime commerce in order to convey the wares brought by 
the caravans of the East to the markets of the West. The sea-power 
of. the Arabs was utterly insignificant compared with that of Christian 
Europe. Had it been otherwise the Moslems might conceivably have 
overrun Europe. As it was they were obliged to avail themselves of 
the services of the European maritime Powers ; and the most influential 
of these Powers were in the days of the Caliphs, the Italian Republics 
on the seaboard of the Mediterranean, and especially the Republic of 
Pisa. In 1154 a convention was entered into by the Caliph of Egypt 
by which he guaranteed to protect Pisan merchants while engaged as 
traders in his dominions. 

The exact terms, however, of this convention, its precise date, and 
even its authenticity, are matters of dispute. For the purpose I have 
in view it is quite sufficient to deal solely with the Capitulations con- 
tracted between the Ottoman Porte and various European Powers 
after the Turks had captured Constantinople and had overthrown the 
rule of the Caliphate, and thereby made themselves the masters of 
Egypt. The first Capitulation of this category was accorded by 
Mahommed the Second to the Republics of Venice and Genoa in 1480; 
the second somewhat later to France; the third to England in 1579 ; 
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others at various intermediate dates, ending with the Capitulation 
concluded between Turkey and Bavaria in 1870. 

It is not very clear why the term Capitulation was employed to 
designate these one-sided compacts. The most plausible explanation 
is that the Porte wished thereby to accentuate its contention that the 
compact was a temporary concession granted of its own free will and 
pleasure, and liable to be revoked whenever the donor saw cause for 
its revocation. I am inclined, however, to think that the principal 
motive which influenced the Porte in granting the Capitulations was 
not so much the desire to uphold the abstract principle that extirpa- 
tion of unbelievers was the duty of all followers of the Prophet as the 
natural dislike of a ruling race to trouble itself about the disputes of 
their Rayah subjects. The Turk distikes being bothered about any- 
thing, and every Governor or Pasha from the Sultan downwards 
considered it an indignity and a nuisance to be called upon to interfere 
in sordid disputes which only affected the lives and properties of the 
despised Rayahs. In the heyday of Islam’s triumph it was a natural 
sentiment amidst the Turkish official class that the ‘ Christian dogs’ 
had best be left to keep order amidst their own brotherhood, and thus 
spare their lords and masters the trouble of adjudicating in affairs 
unworthy of a Mussulman’s attention. 

It is worthy of notice that the Capitulations granted previously 
to the repulse of the Turkish invasion before Vienna were granted as 
favours bestowed by asuperior upon an inferior. Thus, in the decree of 
1468, according the Capitulations to the Republic of Florence, it is 
stated that ‘ the envoy of the Florentine Republic had presented him- 
self at the Court of the Sultan in 1468 and had requested of his Bene- 
ficence the renewal and confirmation of the said Capitulations.’ 


Again in 1470 the Sultan, in complying with a like request, 
describes himself as 


The Sultan of glorious Sultans, Emperor of powerful Emperors, distributor 
of the crowns of those who are seated upon thrones, the shadow of God on earth. 
I who am the Emperor, the asylum of justice and the Kings of Kings, the centre 
of victory, I who, by the might of God, am the fount of happiness, and adorned 


with the title of both lands, and, by the crowning grandeur of my caliphate, am 
graced by the title of Sovereign of Both Seas. 


Even in the glorious days of Good Queen Bess, her Majesty had to ask 
permission from Mahmoud the Third ‘for her subjects to trade freely 
in the Ottoman Empire like the Venetians, the French, the Poles, 
and the subjects of the Emperor of Germany.’ 

It was only at a much later date that the extension of the Capitula- 
tions to other Powers, both in the Old World and the New, was 
demanded as a matter of right, not of favour. In 1838—that is, after 
the destruction of the Turkish fleet at Navarino—a treaty of commerce 
was concluded between Turkey and Great Britain. This treaty con- 
firmed the preceding Capitulations and declared that any nation which 
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should adhere to the treaty was to enjoy all rights already granted, or 
to be granted hereafter, by the Porte to the subjects of every other 
nation. It was further agreed between the two contracting parties that 
every kind of monopoly or privilege throughout the Ottoman Empire 
should henceforth be abolished. It follows, therefore, that all States 
which have adhered to the above treaty—that is, every important 
European State, and the Republics of the United States and Brazil in 
America—cannot, according to international law or to common equity, 
be deprived of the rights they hold under the Capitulations in the 
Ottoman Empire without their collective consent and approval, 
while on the more probable supposition that some one or more of the 
Powers objected to the abolition of the rights and privileges guaranteed 
them by the Capitulations, their objections could only be legally 
removed after the issues in dispute had been submitted to an inter- 
national conference. Such at least seems to be the logical result of 
the principles laid down at the Conference of Algesiras. 

The rights and privileges now enjoyed under the capitulations by 
foreigners resident in any part of the Ottoman Empire are of a very 
simple character, and may be briefly enumerated as follows : 

Firstly : foreigners are entitled without any special permission to 
enter Moslem territories, with the exception of the Hedjas, the sacred 
province in which Mecca is situated ; to reside therein as long as they 
please, and to carry on their trade without molestation. 

Secondly: to exercise their own laws and customs on Moslem 
territory and to perform the rites and fulfil the duties of their own 
religion. 

Thirdly : to be exempt from any charge, tax, impost, or tribute, 
other than customs dues on goods imported or exported. 

Fourthly : to be judged by the Ambassadors and Consuls of their 
respective governments in suits between one another, both civil and 
criminal, to be empowered to call upon the local authorities to render 

aid to the above-named eas tribunals, and to enforce their 
decisions or judgments. :. § os RW 

Fifthly ; in civil suits Sethewe foreigners and natives which in 
certain cases might come under the jurisdiction of the native Courts, 
to have the suit tried in the presence of their consular dragomans, 
who were entitled to protect the interests of their compatriots and to 
see that the native Court accepts no native evidence unless it should be 
supported by written proof. Later on, and especially in Egypt, juris- 
diction in civil suits was transferred to the Consular Courts in every case 
to which a native might be a party either as plaintiff or defendant. 

Sixthly ; in crimes or offences committed by foreigners against 
natives, jurisdiction has been allowed by long usage to be exercised by 
the Consular Court representing the nationality of the accused. It is 
a moot question how far this privilege was intended to be accorded in 
the original Capitulation, but it was expressly specified in the treaty 
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with the United States in 1846, and since then a like privilege has been 
claimed by all foreign countries under the ‘ most favoured nation’ 
clause, and is now recognised in practice throughout the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Seventhly : the domicile of foreign residents is declared to be 
inviolable, and even in the event of the native government desiring to 
enter the dwelling of a foreigner, the local police are not allowed to do 
so even for a legal purpose, such as the arrest of a criminal, without 
having first notified their intention to the consul representing the 
nationality of the owner or occupier of the house, or without the 
presence of a consular official at the entry. 

Eighthly : a foreigner is entitled to hold real estate in Ottoman 
territory and to make wills, whose validity is to be recognised by the 
native authorities. 

Ninthly : the ambassadors and consuls of foreign Powers were 
entitled under the original interpretation of the Capitulations to 
grant protection to subjects of the Ottoman Empire, whether Mussul- 
mans or Christians, and thereby to place them in the same category as 
theirown countrymen. This privilege was, however, so grossly abused 
that it has fallen of late into desuetude in Egypt, though I am informed 
it has never been actually abandoned, and is still exercised in other 
parts of the Ottoman Empire. 

As the years passed by, the dread of a Moslem invasion of Europe 
was replaced by the fear of an European invasion of the Ottoman 
Empire ; in consequence the military and political importance of 
Christendom increased in proportion to the decrease of Islam. It is 
therefore intelligible enough that the Capitulations, which had been 
accorded after much the same fashion as a man, kept awake by dogs, 
might throw them a bone to stop their barking, were gradually con- 
verted into a weapon of offence against the Turks. Every community 
possessing Capitulations formed throughout the Ottoman Empire a 
sort of imperium in imperio. Every European colony on Ottoman 
territory possesses, under the Capitulations, rights not accorded to the 
Mahometan subjects of the Sultan, and these rights and privileges 
are employed by these colonies to increase their wealth, to enlarge 
their privileges, and to establish their independence. It seems to me 
extremely doubtful whether the Porte could abolish the Capitulations 
of its own free will without violating the principles of international 
law asinterpreted in Europe. But evenif this were so I doubt whether 
the Porte would consider any gain to its revenue which might arise 
from the withdrawal of the exemptions accorded to foreigners residing 
within its dominions adequate to counterbalance the disadvantages 
inseparable from any fundamental change in its relations towards 
foreign Powers. If the Capitulations were abolished there would 
infallibly be any number of disputes, as to real or alleged grievances 
of foreigners resident in Turkish territory. Long and bitter experience 
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has taught the Turks that if any grievance should be alleged, 
whether with or without justice, it is they who will have in the end to 
pay the piper. This being so, the Sultan and his Ministers would, to 
say the least, be unlikely to welcome the idea of getting rid of the 
Capitulations. 

Moreover, it seems to me absolutely incredible that England or 
any leading European State should seriously propose to exert its 
influence to induce the Porte to abolish the Capitulations throughout 
the whole of the Ottoman Empire. In Syria, in Tripoli, in Macedonia, 
and even in the province of Adrianople, the foreign residents regard 
the Capitulations as the chief safeguard of their lives and properties and 
of their independence from Turkish misrule. If I had the misfortune 
to reside in most parts of the Sultan’s dominions I should protest most 
vehemently at having these safeguards removed in order to benefit 
the revenues of Egypt or to increase the prestige of our British admin- 
istrators in the valley of the Nile. I am sure that in so protesting I 
should be supported by ninety-nine out of every hundred of my fellow 
countrymen who, from necessity or choice, are residents in those pro- 
vinces of the Ottoman Empire which are still, in fact as well as in 
name, administered under Turkish rule. 

I shall doubtless be told that nobody dreams of doing away with 
the whole body of Capitulations, but that all that has ever been sug- 
gested is to relieve Egypt, subject to the approval of the Sultan, from 
the burdens imposed upon her by the Capitulations. This proposal 
has my most cordial support. In a State occupied by British troops, 
administered by British officials, and in which there is far better 
security for life and property than can be provided by antiquated 
conventions, it is utterly unjust that not only British, but German, 
Italian, Austrian, and American subjects, not to mention those of 
some dozen minor Powers, should be absolutely relieved from all tax- 
ation, placed under the jurisdiction of judges of their own nationality, 
exempted from arrest by the police, and enabled to carry on contra- 
band and illegal trades with practical immunity. Nor can I wonder if 
Lord Cromer considered the ‘ free hand’ supposed to be guaranteed to 
England by the Anglo-French Convention afforded us a signal oppor- 
tunity of conferring a real benefit on Egypt, and thereby demonstrating 
to the Egyptian public the advantages they obtain owing to the 
British occupation. 

Unfortunately, Germany declined to accept the fundamental prin- 
ciple on which the Anglo-French agreement was based. Stated in 
plain English, this principle was that any arrangement concluded 
between the two chief European Powers in North Africa was tpso 
facto binding upon all other European Powers. To this principle 
Germany, as represented by the Kaiser, has taken exception, and has 
absolutely refused to sanction the so-called ‘ Tunisification ’ of Morocco 
until the changes France proposed to introduce into the administra- 
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tion of the Shereefian kingdom had been submitted to and approved 
by an international conference. I have discussed elsewhere the 
question whether Germany was legally or morally justified in her 
contention that the free hand in Morocco claimed by France, and 
with the approval of England, was null and void until it had been 
ratified by a conference of the Powers of Europe. All I am concerned 
with at present is that France, wisely or unwisely, consented to submit 
her claims on Morocco to an international conference, and that this 
conference decided against the ‘free hand’ as claimed by France in 
Morocco under the Anglo-French agreement. Germany, itis true, went 
out of her way to declare that, while she objected to the administrative 
system France originally proposed to introduce into Morocco, she 
raised no objection to the administrative system introduced into Egypt 
by England. She based her assent on the ground that under British 
rule the interests and rights of German subjects resident in Egypt had 
suffered no injury whatever. This declaration was repeated after the 
conclusion of the Conference of Algesiras, but was coupled with an 
intimation that it applied only to the existing status of England in 
Egypt. There is nothing gained by refusing to look facts in the 
face ; and it is folly to shut one’s eyes to the obvious conclusion that, 
in accordance with the principle established at Algesiras, any European 
Power would have the right to protest against the Anglification of 
Egypt until the proposed modifications in the relations between 
Egypt and Europe, as suggested by England, had been submitted to 
and approved by an international conference. It follows, therefore, 
that such a change in these relations as would be caused by the aboli- 
tion of the Capitulations, even if approved by France and by Turkey, 
as the Suzerain of Egypt, could not be carried into effect without 
their previous approval by a second conference similar to that of 
Algesiras. We may take it for granted that, human nature being 
what it is, a large number, if not a large majority, of the other European 
States would oppose the abolition of the Capitulations as being detri- 
mental to the interests and welfare of their subjects resident in Egypt. 
If this is so, it is worthy of our serious consideration whether England 
would be wise in raising the Capitulation question, with the almost 
certainty that its raising must eventuate in the convocation of a 
conference which would probably be opposed to any further Anglifica- 
tion of Egypt. 

Up to the present time the British Government, no matter whether 
under a Conservative, a Liberal, or a Radical Administration, has 
steadily declined to make any definite statement as to our military 
occupation beyond a vague declaration that England considers it her 
duty to remain in Egypt until, under her administration, the Egyptians 
have become qualified to govern themselves. We have declined also 
to state in plain English what we consider our own position to be, 
either in the past, in the present, or in the future, with regard to Egypt, 
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the Soudan, or the Sultan. All the answers we have given to the 
repeated inquiries of foreign Powers are to the effect that we have 
not abandoned the hope of Egypt at some remote period becoming 
so reformed and reconstructed under British administration as to 
justify the withdrawal of our army of occupation. We put forward 
the material prosperity that Egypt has developed under our rule as a 
conclusive proof of the sincerity of our professions ; but we shut our 
eyes to the plain facts that this very prosperity must be an additional 
temptation to any foreign Power, desirous of getting a footing in Africa, 
to take possession of Egypt in the event of our withdrawal, and that 
Egypt is even less qualified to-day than she was at the date of our 
occupation, a quarter of a century ago, to administer her own affairs 
or to defend herself against internal or external dangers. Given these 
circumstances, it is manifest that the first demand made by any 
international conference summoned for the purpose of obtaining the 
sanction of Europe to such a reform as the abolition of the Capitulations 
would be a demand for a clear definite statement as to whether we still 
intend to evacuate Egypt, and if so at what approximate date and 
under what conditions. If, therefore, it is the policy of the British 
Government, as it certainly is that of the British authorities in Cairo, 
to continue ‘ sitting on the fence,’ we ought in common prudence to 
avoid raising any question which, upon the principles laid down at 
Algesiras, would necessitate an international conference to discuss the 
Egyptian question. 
Epwarp Dicey. 





THE ABSORPTION OF HOLLAND BY 
GERMANY 


GeRMANy’s relations with the various great Powers have carefully 
been scanned, watched, and studied by most statesmen and political 
writers, but Germany’s relations with Holland and Germany’s policy 
towards Holland have hitherto escaped attention, although Holland 
may, and probably will, some day play a most important part with 
regard to the political and economic development of Germany. 
Holland is a small and weak neutral state, and it is usually considered 
to be politically as uninteresting 4 country as is Luxemburg or the 
Republic of San Marino. Yet it may become a factor of the very 
greatest importance in any readjustment of international relations in 
which Germany is concerned. In fact, Holland may, and very likely 
will, again become the storm-centre of European politics, as it was in 
the times of Philip the Second and of Henry the Fourth, of Cromwell 
and of Louis the Fourteenth, of Marlborough and of Napoleon the 
First, for history is apt to run in circles. During four centuries the 
Netherlands have been the centre of gravity to the European great 
Powers. The sceptre of Europe lies buried not on the banks of the 
Bosphorus, but at the mouth of the Rhine and the Scheldt. There- 
fore the Netherlands have during four centuries been the battlefield 
on which the struggle for the mastery of Europe and-of the world 
has been decided. In the Netherlands the mighty armies with which 
Philip the Second, Louis the Fourteenth, Louis the Fifteenth, and 
Napoleon the First strove to subdue Europe and to conquer the world 
were broken to pieces, and in the Netherlands Germany may find 
either her Gemblours, her Breda, or her Waterloo. 

If we wish clearly to understand the nature of the political relations 
between Holland and Germany, in order to be able to gauge the pro- 
bable development of these relations in the future, we must first of 
all consider the peculiar and most important position which Holland 
occupies with regard to Germany’s manufacturing industries and 
with regard to Germany’s commerce. 

The kingdom of Holland lies right across the greatest trade route 
of Germany, and to some extent blocks that trade route. By far the 
most important coal and iron mines, and by far the larger part of the 
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more important manufacturing industries of Germany, lie on or near 
the Rhine, and jts tributaries, the Ruhr, the Mosel, the Saar, and the 
Main. At the great industrial exhibition which was held in 1902 in 
Diisseldorf, it was triumphantly announced that Rhenish Prussia and 
Westphalia, the two Prussian provinces on the Rhine, which possess 
only 15 per cent. of the territory of the country, consume no less than 
71 per cent. of the coal raised and produce no less than 81 per cent. 
of the iron and 86 per cent. of the steel made in Prussia, and that 
these two provinces keep no less than 83 per cent. of the country’s 
spindles running. Although these figures show that the Rhine Valley 
possesses the predominance as regards manufacturing, they do not tell 
the whole tale of its industrial pre-eminence, for not only the principal 
industrial towns of Prussia but also those of Baden, Alsace-Lorraine, 
Hesse, and Bavaria, lie on or near the Rhine. In fact, if we allow 
for the industrial centres in and around Saxony, we may say that prac- 
tically the whole of the German manufacturing industry is concen- 
trated on or near the Rhine. 

As the German manufacturing industries are chiefly carried on in 
the valley of the Rhine, that mighty river has not unnaturally become 
the main artery of Germany’s trade, and it is the outlet for the 
productions of Dortmund, Gelsenkirchen, Ruhrort, Barmen, Elber- 
feld, Essen, Bochum, Remscheid, Solingen, Gladbach, Duisburg, 
Krefeld, Diisseldorf, Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, Frankfort, Offenburg, 
Reutlingen, Kaiserslautern, Saarbriicken, Mannheim, Wiirzburg, 
Karlsruhe, Stuttgart, Strassburg, Miilhausen, Gebweiler, Dornach, 
Colmar, &c. All these industrial towns and many more send their 
manufactures along the valley of the Rhine, and they receive in return 
their foreign raw materials,’ food stuffs, &c., also largely by way of 
the Rhine. 

While the English coalfields and the English industrial centres 
enjoy the precious advantage of being situated either on the seashore 
itself or in its immediate proximity, the German coalfields and all the 
industrial centres on and near the Rhine lie in a straight line from 
150 to 350 miles away from the sea. The great Dortmund coal and 
iron centre, for instance, is separated by 150 miles of land, the Saar- 
briicken coal and iron centre by 220 miles of land, and the Miilhausen 
spinning and weaving centre by 350 miles of land from the nearest 
point of the sea border. These figures make it absolutely clear that 
the German manufacturing industries labour under the very greatest 
difficulties in competing in foreign markets with other countries, and 
especially with a country which is as happily situated as is England, 
which manufactures on the sea border. Indeed, Germany would be 
quite incapable of industrially competing with this country did not 
the Rhine and the canals built in connection with the Rhine afford 
to the German industries very cheap carriage by water. It cannot be 
doubted that under equal conditions the competition of German 
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manufactured goods with British manufactured goods should be 
impossible everywhere outside of Germany, owing to the unfavourable 
geographical position of the German coalfields and industrial centres. 

Germany’s export trade is principally over-sea trade. In 1898 
the Reichs Marine Amt, the Navy Board of Germany, published a 
lengthy memoir on the maritime interests of Germany, in which it 
was estimated that ‘certainly three-fifths, but probably two-thirds 
or more of Germany’s foreign trade is over-sea trade.’ Since 1898 
Germany’s foreign trade has increased by 50 per cent., and at present 
about three-quarters of Germany’s foreign trade, perhaps more, 
should be over-sea trade. The preservation of her over-sea trade is 
therefore of vital importance to Germany, and cheap water carriage 
is an essential condition for its maintenance and further extension. 

Germany’s principal industrial centres lie in the Rhine Valley, and 
Germany’s enormous export trade flows along the shores of the Rhine, 
through Holland and Belgium towards foreign countries over-sea, 
whilst she receives on the same route her most valuable and her most 
necessary imports. Hence Antwerp and Rotterdam are, rightly con- 
sidered, ,the most important German harbours, and compared with 
these Hamburg appears almost insignificant, especially as Antwerp 
and Rotterdam are constantly increasing the lead which they 
have obtained over Hamburg. Formerly Hamburg was Germany’s 
most important harbour, but Hamburg is steadily losing ground 
through the marvellous development of Antwerp and Rotterdam. 
At present the shipping trade of Antwerp and Rotterdam combined 
is almost twice larger than that of Hamburg, and the time seems 
to be near at hand when Hamburg will sink from the first to the 
third and perhaps even the fourth place among Continental harbours. 
Antwerp, which fifty years ago handled about 300,000 tons, and 
twenty years ago about 2,000,000 tons of shipping, now handles about 
10,000,000 tons of shipping every year. Rotterdam has during the 
same period increased its shipping from a few hundred thousand tons 
to about 8,000,000 tons at the present time. 

The enormous increase in the trade of Antwerp and of Rotterdam, 
and especially of Rotterdam—for Antwerp is the principal port not 
only to Belgium but also to the industrial north-west of France—is 
due to the marvellous prosperity of the German manufacturing indus- 
tries, and to the surprising expansion of traffic along the Rhine and 
across the Dutch-German frontier which is still growing with un- 
diminished rapidity, as may be seen from the following figures : 

Goods exclusive of timber in rafts carried by water passing the German- 
Dutch frontier on the Rhine at Emmerich 


Going up river. Going down river. 
Tons Tons 


1894 4,765,600 6,079,300 
1903 10,027,900 12,722,600 
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From these figures, which show that the freight carried on the 
Rhine across the German-Dutch frontier has more than doubled in 
the short space of nine years, and from other figures supplied by the 
Statistical Department of Germany, it appears that by far the greatest 
and the most valuable part of Germany’s over-sea trade is not carried 
on vid Hamburg and Bremen as is usually believed, but o1¢ Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, and Antwerp, and that the foreign trade carried on 
across the Dutch frontier grows proportionately far more quickly than 
the general foreign trade of Germany. Thus Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
and to a minor extent Antwerp, have become the principal harbours 
of industrial Germany, and industrial Germany is in the same position 
in which Lancashire would be if Liverpool and the Manchester Ship 
Canal were possessed by a foreign country. 

Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and to a lesser degree Antwerp, have 
become wealthy through the immense stream of German exports 
and imports which continually flows through these harbours, and it 
cannot be doubted that the great prosperity of Holland is to a very 
large extent derived from the German through traffic. The Dutch, 
the Germans exclaim, have become wealthy at the cost of the German 
manufacturers and traders. It is true that the trade of Rotterdam 
and Antwerp is chiefly carried on by German merchants living in 
those towns, for the merchant always follows his wares; but these 
German merchants enrich Holland and Belgium, and they employ 
Dutch and Belgian labour to whom they distribute the largest part 
of their profits in the shape of wages. The more industrial Germany 
works, the richer will Antwerp, Amsterdam, and especially Rotter- 
dam, become, for these towns possess, so to say, a first charge on the 
profits made by the foreign trade of Germany. In fact, the trade of 
Germany is in perpetuity mortgaged to the towns of the Netherlands, 
and these will levy their toll in good and in bad times. 

This fact is exceedingly galling to Germany, and we cannot wonder 
that Professor Treitschke, the enfant terrible of German diplomacy, 
proclaimed in his book Politik, with his usual lack of reticence and 
discretion : 

The Rhine is the king of rivers. It is an infinitely precious natural resource 
to Germany, and owing to our own fault, the very part of the Rhine which is 
materially most valuable to us has fallen into the hands of foreigners. It is an 
indispensable duty of German policy to regain the mouths of that river. A 
purely political connection with Holland is perhaps not necessary; but an 
economic union of Holland and Germany is absolutely required ; and we are far 


too modest if we are afraid to say that Holland’s entrance into the German 
Customs Union is as necessary to us as is our daily bread. 


During the last few decades the people in Germany have talked 
much about a purely economic and about an economic and political 
union with Holland. However, that agitation received for a long 
time no official countenance from the German Government, which 
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refused by any official action to bring pressure to bear upon the 
Dutch. However, during the reign of the present Emperor the policy 
of Germany towards Holland has been altered, and a constantly 
increasing economic pressure been exercised upon the Netherlands. An 
attempt was to be made to divert the current of German trade from 
Holland towards the German coast, and with this object in view the 
building of the Dortmund-Ems Canal was begun by Germany in 1892. 
This canal, which was completed in 1899 and opened in 1901, connects 
the greatest coal and iron centre of Germany with Emden, a little 
German coast town which almost touches the German-Dutch frontier 
line. The importance of the Dortmund district in respect of the — 
Rhine trade may be gauged from the fact that its coal production 
increased from 12,219,432 tons in 1870 to 61,572,000 tons in 1902, 
that it produces about three-fifths of the hard coal raised in Germany, 
and that the traffic of Hochfeld-Duisburg-Ruhrort, the Rhine harbour 
serving the Dortmund coal and iron centre, increased from 2,900,000 
tons in 1875 to no less than 13,000,000 tons in 1900. The port of 
Hochfeld-Duisburg-Ruhrort is as regards extent and traffic by far the 
greatest inland harbour in the world, and Germany threatens to 
transfer the bulk of the immense traffic of the Dortmund centre, and 
eventually the bulk of the whole Rhine traffic as well, from the Nether- 
lands to Emden by means of the Dortmund-Ems Canal. 

The Dortmund-Ems Canal is the grandest and the most gener- 
ously constructed inland waterway of Germany; it is a Government 
undertaking, and about 4,000,000/., or no less than 25,000/. per mile, 
have been spent on its construction. It has a uniform depth of 
8} feet, a depth which is equal to that of the Rhine at Cologne, and it 
can be used by ships carrying 600 tons and more. How large such 
ships are for inland navigation may be seen from the fact that on our 
English canals boats carrying only from 30 to 50 tons, which are 
exceedingly uneconomical, may daily be met with. The Dortmund- 
Ems Canal has as far as possible been made uniform with the Rhine, 
so that a large, perhaps the larger, part of the 50,000 ships which now 
yearly cross the German-Dutch frontier should in future travel to 
Emden. There are twenty-one locks in the canal, and a number of 
these are almost 600 feet long, in order to enable whole trains of boats 
to get through the locks with the minimum of delay. At Dortmund 
almost 400 acres of land, an area larger than the water expanse of the 
port of Hamburg, have been reserved for harbour accommodation, 
and Emden, at the other end of the canal, has at a cost of 400,000). 
been fitted out with the most modern and the most expensive appli- 
ances, in order to convert that sleepy little coast town into a well- 
equipped port. 

Although the Dortmund-Ems Canal has been in existence only 
during a few years, and although many serious imperfections, which 
were discovered after the completion of the canal, have caused delays 
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and have impeded the rapid development of traffic on the canal, the 
progress shown by that undertaking is certainly remarkable, as may 
be seen from the following figures : 


Traffic on the Dortmund-Ems Canal, near Emden 
1899 1903 
Tons Tons 


Iron ore . ‘ yt 512 85,627 
Iron ware . 3 : . 6,372 40,630 
Grain, &.. . . . 28,522 119,497 
Coalandcoke . .  . 20,254 164,478 


It should be noted that the bulk of the German-Dutch Rhine 
trade consists of the imports of grain and of Swedish iron ore, and of 
the exports of German coal and of German manufactured goods, 
chiefly iron ware. Hence Emden directly competes with Rotterdam. 

During the four years from 1899 to 1903 the traffic on the Dort- 
mund-Ems Canal in the most important articles carried had increased 
fivefold, the tonnage of sea-shipping entering the port of Emden has 
also increased fivefold, from 108,157 tons in 1899 to 492,744 tons in 
1903, and the Emden harbour is already proving too small for the traffic. 

This promising beginning has caused the Government to develop 
the new inland waterway and the new sea harbour with redoubled 
energy. A million pounds is to be spent on the enlargement of the 
port of Emden, so that Emden should become a serious competitor 
to Rotterdam and Antwerp. A shallow of 750 acres is to be enclosed 
by high dykes and gradually, according to requirements, to be con- 
verted into a harbour, which in size should emulate and perhaps exceed 
not only the ports of Rotterdam and Antwerp, but even the foremost 
British harbours. 

The canal itself will also be greatly improved and be extended 
further. The town of Dortmund, where the Dortmund-Ems Canal 
at presents ends, lies thirty-five English miles to the east of the Rhine, 
and in due course a canal connection between Dortmund and the 
Rhine will be effected, which will require seven locks and which will 
cost about 2,500,000/. When these works are accomplished, and they 
can be executed probably in five or six years, Germany will be able 
to draw not only the traffic furnished by the Dortmund centre, but 
the bulk of the whole Rhine traffic, which is furnished by her manu- 
facturing industries, away from the Netherlands towards Emden. 

It is true that the canal route to Emden compares unfavourably 
with the route along the Rhine to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and 
Antwerp. Whilst the Rhine follows a natural course, twenty-one 
locks and the narrowness of the artificial channel of the canal make 
rapid navigation on the latter impossible. Hence goods travel along 
the Dortmund-Ems Canal in five days, whilst they travel in two and 
a half to three and a half days along the Rhine. This disadvantage 
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would be crippling in a country where Government interference with 
the natural development of industry is considered almost a crime, but 
it can easily be rectified, or at least be compensated for, in a country 
which deliberately and systematically fosters its home trade. By low 
tarifis, which will favourably compare with the minimum costs of 
sending freight vid the Dutch frontier to the Dutch and Belgian 
harbours, Germany will divert her exports and imports from the 
mouths of the Rhine to Emden, and Germany regulates her transport 
charges to and from Emden with that object in view. Since the 
lst of April 1905, for instance, the charges for the export of coal and 
coke vid Emden have been considerably reduced by the Government, 
partly in order to enable the coal of the Dortmund district to be sold 
in the Mediterranean (Port Said) and in South America, and partly in 
order to oust English coal from the north of Germany, where it has 
hitherto found a very large market. 

It is clear at first sight that a narrow, artificial and expensive canal, 
which eventually will possess twenty-eight locks, which follows a 
circuitous route, and which takes the German exports to a seaport 
which is about 200 miles further distant from England and from 
other Western countries whereto these exports are sent, than are 
Rotterdam and Antwerp, cannot possibly compete as regards rapidity 
and economy of transport with a broad natural river which carries 
German goods to Rotterdam and Antwerp. Nevertheless, Germany 
may, by offering sufficient inducement to shippers, succeed in divert- 
ing the whole of her over-sea trade from Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and 
Antwerp to Emden, but she may have to work the Dortmund-Ems 
Canal for many years, perhaps permanently, at a loss, in order to 
achieve her aim. However, it seems to the German Government a 
matter of very minor consideration whether the Dortmund-Ems Canal, 
with its eventual extension to the Rhine, will be a profitable or an 
unprofitable enterprise to the State, for that canal is not a necessity 
to the German industries, and it is certainly not a purely economic 
enterprise on the part of the State, as might be thought. It is an 
economic undertaking serving a political purpose, or rather it is a 
political enterprise with an economic label. 

When the canal was completed the Jahrbuch fiir Deutschlands 
Seeinteressen, an important semi-official publication, wrote : 

In our time our dependence on foreign countries has frequently been felt by 
the circumstance that the mouth of the Rhine is in the hands of a foreign country, 
and that that country in consequence draws away from us the chief profit of our 
export industry, This state of dependence will be ended by the Dortmund-Ems 


Canal, which gives to the Rhine, at least for the province of Westphalia, a German 
outlet in Emden. 


In July and August 1901, the year when the new canal was opened, 
a series of anonymous articles, entitled ‘Holland and Germany,’ 
appeared in Die Grenzboten, a German weekly which is frequently 
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officially inspired, and the style of those articles bears a curious 
resemblance to the picturesque diction of Prince Biilow. The gist 
of that important series of articles was : 


Holland’s wealth is chiefly derived from the German transit trade. That 
trade can be diverted by the new Dortmund-Ems Canal, which will give to the 
Rhine an outlet at Emden. That port, which lies on the Dutch frontier, has so 
far been neglected, but it is being equipped in order to make it an efficient com- 
petitor of Rotterdam. If she chooses, Germany can cripple Dutch commerce 
and bring Holland on her knees by diverting the Dutch transit trade and by 
imposing hostile tariffs. Consequently Holland is economically dependent upon 
Germany, and Holland's economio'incorporation with Germany in some form 
or other is for Holland an unavoidable necessity. 

Politically, Holland is threatened by other nations. Her guaranteed neutra- 
lity is no more than a shred of paper, which would prove worthless in war. Spain 
has been brutally crushed by the United States ; Portugal hangs like a fly in 
the spider’s net of England, a prey to her monopolistic mercantile system. The 
Dutch will not share the fate of the Boers, but, if they are not careful, they may 
be caught in British snares. From all these dangers incorporation with Germany 
is the only salvation. The movement of naval expansion in Germany will not 
end until a German navy floats on the sea that can compete with the fleet of 
Great Britain. Equally strong on sea and on land, the world may choose our 
friendship or our enmity. The strong may make their choice, but Holland will 
do well to stand by us in friendship, not so much for our sake as for her own 
existence. 


The foregoing lines were written during the Boer ,War, ‘ the fifth 
Anglo-Dutch War,’ as it was called with bitterness by many Dutch 
patriots, who remembered that Cromwell and Charles the Second had 
destroyed the greatness of their country. At that time the exaspera- 
tion of Holland against Great Britain was indescribable, and, taking 
advantage of the prevailing spirit among the Dutch, the semi-official 
Press of Germany ventured directly and vigorously to recommend 
the incorporation of Holland into the German Empire. 

At first sight, the idea of Holland becoming a part of the German 
Empire seems fantastic and absurd, but it is much less extravagant 
than it appears at first sight. Germany is after all not a single State, 
but a voluntary union of a number of independent States, and the 
German Emperor is not the monarch of Germany, but merely the 
hereditary President of the German union of States. He is only the 
primus inter pares among the German rulers. Such is the position of 
affairs—at least on paper, according to the German constitution— 
although it might be a serious matter for one of the smaller States of 
Germany if it should venture to insist too loudly on its paper inde- 
pendence. The kingdoms of Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Saxony, and 
all the other political units of Germany, large and small, are independent 
States, which hitherto have got on very well with their mighty President, 
and Holland would no doubt receive the greatest consideration and 
the amplest guarantees of independence at the hands of Germany if 
she should be inclined to join the union of German States. It is con- 
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ceivable that under a special treaty Holland would be given special 
privileges by Germany. For instance, Dutch citizens might be free 
from compulsory military service in the German army; the Dutch 
army, like the Bavarian army, might form a separate contingent ; 
Germany might guarantee the integrity of Dutch territory without 
requiring more than a passive assistance on the part of the Dutch in 
case of a foreign war, and the contributions of the Netherlands to the 
imperial German exchequer might be fixed at a very low rate. In 
short, it might be made worth Holland’s while to join the German 
union of States. 

A political amalgamation of Holland and Germany is no doubt 
the beau idéal which German diplomacy keeps in view, and with this: 
ultimate aim in view Germany’s policy towards Holland is shaped. 
It may be summed up in the words, ‘ Peaceful penetration and gradu- 
ally increasing economic pressure from without.’ German merchants, 
following their wares, steadily filter into the Netherlands. On the 
exchanges of Antwerp, Rotterdam, and Amsterdam, perhaps more 
German than Dutch and French is heard ; the principal banks, shipping 
companies, mercantile houses, factories, &c., in the Dutch and Belgian 
Netherlands are in German hands; and as the commercial classes 
exercise a great influence in the democratic Low Countries, German 
political influence both in Holland and in Belgium is rapidly growing, 
although it is little noticed abroad. Holland and Belgium are rapidly 
becoming Germanised. Commercial men in Belgium, and especially 
in Holland, begin to feel greatly hampered by having their operations 
restricted to the narrow territory of the Netherlands, and to cast 
longing eyes towards the German customs walls, which so effectively 
restrict the extension of their operations. Many Dutch and Belgian 
business men are of opinion that their business would wonderfully 
benefit if, by joining the German Customs Union, they would receive 
60,000,000 new customers, and they view with serious apprehension 
Germany’s determined exertions to divert her enormous over-sea trade 
from Rotterdam, Antwerp, and Amsterdam to Emden. 

It should not be forgotten that wealthy Holland is by nature one 
of the poorest countries in the world. Practically no coal, no iron, 
no timber, and no stone exists in the country, which is merely a mud- 
flat, and very little corn can be grown init. Nevertheless, Holland is 
more densely populated than is Great Britain. Holland is more 
dependent on foreign food and raw material than is this country, and 
the Dutch produce for export chiefly vegetables, flower bulbs, butter, 
cheese, margarine, &c. Manufacturing has apparently no great 
future through the absence of coal, yet, notwithstanding all these 
hampering circumstances, the Dutch population increases much 
faster than does the population of this country. In view of the lack 
of natural resources, it is quite clear that the Dutch owe their prosperity 
chiefly to the German transit trade, and the Netherlands would 
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become utterly impoverished if they were deprived of that trade, 
for, rightly considered, the Dutch harbours are the greatest natural 
resources of the Dutch people. Under these circumstances, we cannot 
wonder that Dutchmen think with the greatest alarm of the possibility 
that Germany might succeed in diverting her trade from the Dutch 
harbours to Emden, and they will do all in their power to keep the 
precious German transit trade in the Netherlands. 

It is worth much to German diplomacy to have created that 
feeling of alarm and consternation in the minds of the Dutch, and 
Germany is probably prepared to spend ten or twenty million pounds 
% fonds perdu on the Emden Canal, not so much in order to make 
Emden a first-class harbour, and to ruin Rotterdam, and to impoverish 
the Netherlands, as in order to force Holland into a political union 
with Germany, towards which a Customs Union might be the first 
important step. If Germany should succeed in this policy, the money 
which she may lose on the Emden Canal would be exceedingly well 
spent. The possession of Holland is worth to Germany ten or twenty 
million pounds, and considerably more. 

In former years, when the Prussian State wished to buy cheaply a 
prosperous private railway, it regularly commenced operations by 
building a well-planned competition line, which deeply cut into the 
profits of the railway which the Government wished to acquire. After 
some years of severe competition, in which the private enterprise 
was, of course, the loser, it could, as a rule, be acquired at a reasonable 
figure, and the railway was glad and anxious to be bought up by the 
State. Germany seems to follow a similar policy with regard to 
Holland in building the canal connection between the Rhine and 
Emden, and that policy may have a similar success. 

The mouths of the Rhine, together with the mouths of the Meuse 
and the Scheldt, would be exceedingly precious to Germany, not only 
for economic purposes, but for naval and military purposes as well. 
Germany is determined to have a very powerful fleet, and she is 
building a very powerful fleet, but she has practically no harbours 
which are suitable for her mighty navy. Germany has two war 
harbours, Wilhelmshafen on the North Sea, and Kiel on the Baltic. 
Wilhelmshafen is well situated for striking westward, but it is an 
artificially dug out, small, and utterly insufficient port, Kiel, on the 
other hand, is a splendid natural harbour which is roomy enough to 
contain all the ships of the Germany navy, present and to come, 
but its geographical position is as unfavourable as is that of the 
German coalfields. Kiel lies on the wrong shore, the eastern shore, of 
the Danish peninsula, and it is suitable only for observing the Danish 
Sound, and for striking at Russia. It is connected with the western 
shore of the Danish peninsula by a canal, the Baltic-North Sea Canal, 
and thus a junction of the German naval forces can, at least in theory, 
quickly be effected in the North Sea in case of war. However, a canal 
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sixty miles long is not an ideal route to follow for a fleet in time of 
war. At the critical moment, when minutes may decide the fate of 
the German navy, a mishap, blocking the Kiel Canal for several days, 
might occur either by chance or by the boldness or bribery of Germany’s 
opponent, and the German fleet in the Baltic would be forced to 
follow the dangerous and narrow route round the north of Denmark. 
We can realise the difficulty of Germany’s naval position with the 
principal base at Kiel,only by comparing her situation with that of Great 
Britain. In doing so, we discover that Germany will find it as difficult 
to defend her foreign trade off the Dutch coast with Kiel as principal 
base, as Great Britain would find it to defend her Channel traffic . 
against a superior enemy, if her only important naval base was situated 
in the Hebrides or the Orkney Islands, for the distances and difficulties in 
both cases are almost identical. It should also not be forgotten that the 
Baltic North Sea Canal is not deep enough for the new warships which 
Germany is constructing, and nobody can foretell whether the marshy 
soil through which that canal has been cut will allow of sufficient 
deepening to make the passage of the new German warships possible. 
As Russia will hardly become a dangerous naval opponent to Germany 
for many decades to come, the German fleet is meant to strike at some 
power to the west of Germany. Yet Germany may be unable to act 
in the way she may wish to act, notwithstanding her strong fleet, 
unless she possesses an adequate naval base within easy reach of her 
probable field of naval operations. If the German fleet should be 
defeated off her principal trade route at the mouth of the Rhine, it 
would probably not be able to reach either Wilhelmshafen or Kiel 
for refitting. Therefore, a naval defeat might mean annihilation to 
the German fleet. Germany, as at present situated, has to stake her 
all on the first naval battle. 

If Germany possessed the mouths of the Rhine, she would be able 
to create there a number of excellent naval bases which, through the 
Dutch islands lying in front of them, would be safe from foreign attack, 
and these bases would by their advantageous position not only be ideal 
points for protecting Germany’s trade, but also be particularly valuable 
for an attack against both France and England. Besides, the amalga- 
mation of Holland and Germany would give to the latter Power a 
number of excellent naval bases and coaling stations in both hemi- 
spheres. 

A glance at the map will show the fact, which is ignored by many, 
that Holland possesses the mouths of the Scheldt and the islands 
lying in front of Antwerp and commanding that port. Therefore, if 
Germany had possessed herself of Holland, she could control Antwerp, 
and through Antwerp the industries of North-Eastern France, which 
ship their raw materials and their productions through Antwerp. 
The temptation to join the possession of Antwerp to that of Rotterdam 
would probably prove too great to be resisted, for by its position in 
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the rear of the Dutch shore Antwerp seems destined to be a part of 
Holland. 

From the military point of view also Holland would be extremely 
valuable to Germany. The provinces of North and South Holland, 
with part of Utrecht, form a natural fortress of the greatest strength. 
Within twenty-four hours a broad belt of country stretching from 
Naarden on the Zuyder Zee, vid Utrecht, Culenborg, and Gorinchen to 
Geertruidenberg, on the mouth of the Meuse, can be inundated, and the 
places where a passage might be forced across the water are defended 
by strong fortifications. Amsterdam itself is a huge fortress within 
the provincial fortress described, which is defended by similar inunda- 
tions and by a huge circle of forts. In the possession of Holland, 
Germany would, in time of war, have a huge impregnable island fortress 
on the flank of France and of England, a fortress which could hardly 
be starved into surrender, and which could hardly be attacked if 
vigorously defended, and this fortress would furnish the most con- 
venient sally-port for a naval and military attack on either country. 
As long as Holland is neutral, the defence of the open French frontier 
facing Germany is comparatively easy. If Holland should fall into 
German hands, both the Belgian and the French defences could be 
turned from Holland. France would be at the mercy of Germany, 
and she would soon occupy as unimportant a political position in the 
world as is that held by Belgium at the present day. If Germany 
should take Holland, France would become a third-rate Power. The 
possession of Holland would not only enable Germany to become a 
naval Power of the first rank, and compel England to keep practically 
her whole fleet permanently tied up in the Channel, but it would at 
the same time make the military superiority of Germany on the 
Continent of Europe absolutely overwhelming. Holland is evidently 
& more important strategical position than Constantinople. There- 
fore I said in the beginning of this paper that the sceptre of Europe 
lies buried not on the banks of the Bosphorus, but at the mouth of 
the Rhine and the Scheldt. 

Some German writers have argued that the neutrality of Belgium 
and Holland would be of inestimable advantage to Germany in case 
of a war with a superior naval Power such as Great Britain, inasmuch 
as the over-sea trade of Germany would continue to flow during 
such a war without hindrance through the neutral ports of the Nether- 
lands, whilst the enemy would blockade Hamburg and some minor 
German ports. Germany could stand a blockade of Hamburg, but 
she could not stand the cutting off of her huge over-sea trade wid 
Rotterdam and Antwerp. Of course, it is possible that a superior 
naval Power at war with Germany will, at the bidding of some pro- 
fessors of international law, leave Germany’s trade vid Holland and 
Belgium unmolested. But that seems hardly likely. No sane 
German statesman will be influenced in his policy towards Holland 
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by the argument that a superior sea Power will leave Germany’s trade 
through the Netherlands undisturbed. Germany trusts for her 
security in war to her right arm, not to a piece of paper or to the 
dicta of her professors. 

If we look at the German-Dutch relations from the German point 
of view, it is clear that the acquisition of Holland in some form or 
other—the form is very immaterial—would be of inestimable advan- 
tage to Germany. Germany, like every young and vigorous Power, 
and every young and vigorous individual, wishes to acquire and to 
increase, and not merely to preserve and to maintain. Only old 
nations are contented to contemplate and to philosophise, leaving the _ 
race for national success to the younger and the more sturdy nations 
around them. Old men and old nations live in the past, and political 
Germany is young, very young. The Germans argue: Holland has 
become rich by shipping our goods, Holland is a stumbling-block in 
Germany’s road to economic success and prevents her becoming a 
world-Power. Holland has excellent harbours, Holland is weak, 
Holland is dependent upon our trade for her very existence. There- 
fore, we have Holland in our power. Let us make Holland feel our 
power, let us make Holland feel that she is dependent on Germany’s 
goodwill, let us drain Holland of her wealth by diverting our trade for 
a time from Holland, and she will ask us to come to terms with her. 
When she is in the required mood of humility, let us propose to her, 
‘Give us the free use of your harbours, and we will not only restore 
to you your former prosperity by leading back our foreign trade to 
its former route vid Holland, but we will besides give you freedom of 
trade throughout Germany. We will respect your independence 
and all your peculiarities, and we will not trouble you with militarism. 
Do what you like, provided you give to us the free use of your har- 
bours.’ 

If Germany should succeed by means of the Emden Canal, and 
perhaps by the additional pressure of hostile tariffs, in impoverishing 
Holland, Holland may feel impelled to throw herself into Germany’s 
arms in order to escape national bankruptcy ; but if Germany should 
not succeed in drawing her trade away from Holland through the 
insufficient capacity of the Emden Canal or some other reason, Germany 
may feel tempted to create some dispute with her Dutch neighbours, 
in order to acquire Holland in a more direct manner. It is true that 
in twenty-four hours the north-west corner of Holland with Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam, and The Hague, may be converted into an impreg- 
nable island fortress, but the Dutch may not be given the time neces- 
sary for flooding their country. Only fifty miles separate Muiden, 
where the most important sluices for putting the country round 
Utrecht under water are situated, from the German frontier, and German 
military motor cars travel at an astonishing speed. Besides, it seems 
not at all certain that Holland would vigorously resist an energetic 
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German attack. In 1787, a small Prussian force overran Holland, 
and took Amsterdam almost without bloodshed. In that year the 
dykes were pierced, and Amsterdam seemed to be impregnable, but a 
weak spot in the water defences enabled the Prussians to get through. 
After all, the intensity of resistance depends not so much upon the 
defences as upon the defenders, and the little Dutch army is an 
unknown factor. Therefore, a German general of daring might feel 
tempted to recommend to his sovereign to take Holland by a rush, 
and in view of the preparedness of the German army such a rush would 
very likely prove successful. 

Germany’s acquisition of Holland, in whatever form, would 
directly threaten all those European Powers which do not desire to see 
Germany become all-powerful on the Continent. Viewed from the 
British point of view, Holland, which separates Germany and Great 
Britain, occupies the identical position which Corea occupied in rela- 
tion to Japan and Russia before the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese 
war, and an occupation of Holland on the part of Germany might, to 
that country, have consequences similar to those which the attempted 
occupation of Corea had to Russia. The absorption of Holland by 
Germany would permanently threaten the safety of England. There- 
fore, Germany will hardly be able to acquire Holland forcibly without 
a great struggle, unless some vast international commotion, such as a 
great European war in which Germany is neutral, should give her an 
opportunity of acquiring Holland by a coup. Unless such an oppor- 
tunity should occur, Germany will probably endeavour gradually 
to strengthen her hold upon Holland and to swallow that country 
by degrees. An economic arrangement between Germany and 
Holland may lead to a customs union, to a railway union, to the 
introduction of a uniform coinage in the two countries, &., and 
Holland may become German almost unnoticed. This seems to be 
the policy which is at present being pursued by Germany. 


J. Exrtis Barker. 
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GERMAN TRADE IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Havine, when lately travelling in South America, heard a good . 
deal about the Germanisation of Brazil, more especially that part of it, 
viz. Rio Grande do Sul, which is at no great distance from the mouth 
of the River Plate and near Argentina, I had intended going into 
details about it, but the subject has already been discussed in an 
English publication. All I will mention in corroboration of what is there 
stated is that a friend who had lately been through what is actually 
named ‘German Colonies’ in the Times Atlas, said that designation 
was quite correct, there being upwards of 350,000 Germans there in 
a fine, healthy, and well-watered upland country, all thoroughly 
organ.sed for any difficulties which may arise, and that there is a 
steady stream of German immigrants adding to those now there, and 
so Germanised has that part of Brazil become (where, although 
Portuguese was the official, Spanish was formerly the only language) 
that any one desirous of doing business there now must be able to 
speak German. Even the schoolmasters are said to be specially 
selected and sent out from Germany. This subject, viz. preserva- 
tion of pure German, was referred to in a speech by a very high and 
powerful authority in Europe. Nominally Brazilian subjects, the 
colonists are naturally German to the core. 

Reliable accounts quite support all that is said, viz. that Brazil 
is gradually and systematically being brought under German influence. 
It will never be under the German Government, but a new Germania, 
free and unfettered to advance as an independent nation, will in due 
time be established in South America, and in a way with which the 
Monroe doctrine cannot interfere, and before long this new Germania 
will be in a position to defy such, even if a serious attempt were made 
to enforce it. The country of Rio Grande do Sul affords a splendid 
opening for the surplus population of Germany, and naturally for 
German manufactures and trade generally with the mother country. 
Doubtless before many decades have passed, Uruguay, just south of 
Rio Grande do Sul, will also be absorbed. There is room enough 
and to spare in the great and almost unoccupied tropical northern 
territory of Brazil for the present native population and all the 
thousands of immigrants who may come from European southern 
climates and can work in almost any temperature. 
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Although the subject is only indirectly connected with the Republic 
of Argentina, in which there is now invested upwards of 350,000,000/. 
English capital, principally in railways and land, I think that the 
information which one in travelling somehow picks up about foreign 
trade may be useful to this country, now a great workshop, whose 
very existence depends on successful trade and doing better than its 
commercial rivals. 

Wandering about the world as I have been for years, I cannot help 
noticing how German trade is advancing almost everywhere, as the 
saying is, by leaps and bounds. The British public are informed 
that ours also is increasing, but statistics show that it is at nothing 
like the rate of that of Germany. 

In South America, German trade during the last ten years has 
doubled. As a specimen of such, I may mention that the Germans 
have just arranged a huge company to run the river trade of Para- 
guay, Uruguay, Rio Grande (Brazil), Bolivia, and North Argentina. 
The effect of this company on German colonisation will be enormous. 
The capital comes from Hamburg. 

In Buenos Ayres the Germans own a company running from that 
place south to Punta Arenas, and which largely controls the southern 
coastal trade. Now we find them going north through all the rivers. 
This is a most important move. They have an immense future before 
them, and the formation of this new company will give German 
colonisation an immense lift throughout all the southern part of South 
America. German influence is very strong in the south of Chile, as 
well as in South Brazil, with a rapidly growing force in Buenos Ayres. 
This steamship line will now form a connecting link, and will do 
much to solidify German interests in South America. The growth in 
Paraguay of German influence is also very marked, the foreign popula- 
tion being almost entirely German. 

There has also come into existence lately a big timber trade in the 
north of the Argentine republic, where there are immense forests 
of Quebracho colorado, a heavy, hard wood containing a valuable tannin 
used for tanning leather, which is in demand to such an extent that 
German capital is being poured into the exploitation of it. The Ger- 
mans understand well everything connected with forestry. Factories 
are put up where the wood is ground down to powder and either 
exported in the shape of dust or as an extract. A local Argentine 
company has just been floated with a capital of overa million pounds 
(United States money principally) to work eighty leagues in the 
Chaco, a railway is to be laid down, and the work started on a big scale. 
There are other very valuable hard woods to be marketed yet. 

In certain instances German firms have secured special trades 
which were formerly entirely British, such as the rice trade of Brazil, 
from our possession of Rangoon to Rio. There is not now a single 
British house at Rio so employed. The question naturally occurs to 
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one : How is it that a nation of traders or shopkeepers, as Napoleon 
designated us, are now being beaten by a people who in commercial 
enterprise were formerly such a very long way behind England ? 

The victories of 1870, which made Germany the most powerful 
of Continental nations, are at once referred to, but the reason why 
Germany was so successful in war is not at first recognised, viz. the 
system of practical education and thorough mental training of the 
German youth, which has really created that spirit of patriotism and 
inculcated a sense of duty and thoroughness in everything a German 
puts his hand to. With us, somehow, it is different. Although those 
who have studied the question are of opinion that the Anglo-Saxon 
brain works quicker than the pure Saxon, we unfortunately do not 
benefit by it, and those amongst us greybeards who have been much 
abroad venture to be of opinion that our much-vaunted public school 
system is really to blame for it, the well-known great schools being 
really responsible for setting the pace in the mental training of the 
better classes. Fine gentlemanly young men they turn out, but a 
system where games take the first place in a boy’s ambition is hardly 
the training for that strenuous life which is necessary for success 
in the present day, no matter what the profession or trade may be. 
Public opinion is gradually having some effect, but that is only slowly 
producing what is required, and when one remembers that it is 
necessary to put a boy’s name down when he is an infant to get him 
into these great fashionable schools, with the education of which the 
easy-going parents are content, there is not much hope of useful 
reform. The evidence given in the Public Schools Inquiry Com- 
mission, in which Gladstone was one of the trenchant witnesses, would 
not be very different from that which might be given to-day. The 
great wealth of the country, producing as it does so many boys born 
with silver spoons in their mouths, who do not require to work hard 
for a living, is doubtless one factor in the cause of our stagnation in 
thorough education. 

Unfortunately the same spirit of taking it easy and enjoying 
life, permissible as it may be with those who do not require to work 
hard, is unmistakably extending itself to nearly all classes. In 
Germany and far-distant Japan, to undergo the necessary training 
for making a man capable of defending his country, and being ready 
to die for it, is an almost sacred duty. Here, however, looking on at 
a football or cricket match where professionals are playing is much 
more to the taste of the British youth, tens of thousands of whom 
idle their spare time away rather than join even the Volunteers, who 
so patriotically try to do their duty. 

Panem et circenses, as in the declining days of the Roman Empire, 
seems to be again becoming the popular cry in this land of wealth, 
amusement, and too often wasted lives, 

The advantage of thoroughness in preparation for war indicated 
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to the Germans what the same spirit could do in commerce, and they 
are now succeeding in a way which, a generation ago, would have been 
considered by the British trader as utterly impossible, and who con- 
sequently considered further push unnecessary, and remained content 
to believe that what his forebears had won by a strenuous life would 
naturally be his for all time. Thirty-five years ago the Germans 
became the first military Power in the world; they are now running 
us hard to become the greatest trading nation, and although our 
commercial marine is a very long way ahead of them, it may not 
always be so. To protect their rapidly increasing sea traffic a strong 
Navy is a necessity, and the German Government is now putting all 
its strength into a systematic scheme which will give it what they 
ultimately hope for—a Navy which may eventually be equal to ours, 
and with naval bases in different parts of the world, which would also 
be starting-points for commercial activity and acquisition of territory. 
Kiau-Chou, in Shantung, is one of these, but the result of the Japanese 
war with Russia has upset that particular scheme. The great harbour 
works, docks, and fortifications at Kiau-Chou will in all probability 
be sold to China, and the millions so obtained be invested in battle- 
ships nearer home. 

Japan got no money indemnity for her successful war with Russia, 
but she is entitled to try for, and will obtain, the steam traffic of the 
East, and in time most of the trade. The energy and push of the 
Japanese manufacturers of almost every description will in due course 
rather astonish the people of this country. I may as an example 
mention that some fifteen years ago, when there was a possibility of the 
manufacturers of warlike stores being too busy in England to supply 
what we might require in Australia, I got our Minister of Defence 
in Victoria to try what Japan could do in making rifles to special 
patterns. We sent a cadet’s rifle (Francott) and a Wilkinson officer’s 
sword. In a wonderfully short time we got a dozen perfectly made 
rifles at the same price we had hitherto given, and a dozen swords, 
quite equal to the Wilkinson, for 11, each—just one-third of our con- 
tract price for the same article from England. In articles of ordinary 
use, such things as cricket bats and tennis racquets made in Japan, are, 
in Australia, cutting out similar articles made in England. Last 
summer, when in the Highlands, I was informed that a consignment 
of Japanese-made nail brushes, similar to English ones, had actually 
found its way to a town in the east of Scotland. I found Japanese 
boots made to measure when I was in Yokohama so good that I now 
get my boots from Japan by parcel post. The material—American 
leather—and the make are both excellent ; the price, including carriage, 
just one-half of what I have hitherto paid for similar boots in London. 

What with the Japanese grindstone in the East and the German on 
the West, our trade stands a fair chance of being ground away. It 
requires no prophet to foretell that if we do not wake up to the situa- 
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tion, our unemployed in a decade or two will be numbered not by 
thousands but by millions. 

In speaking of the Germans I in no way desire to depreciate what 
the Germans are doing. If we only had their real—not music-hall— 
patriotism and consistent determined trade policy, it would certainly 
be better than our political opportunism and drift, with the man in 
the street to show us the way; more especially was it so when 
‘masterly inactivity ’ was considered such excellent statecraft. 


Arex. B. TuLioca. 
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DISARMAMENT 


THE question of disarmament, or rather of the reduction of arma- 
ments on a mutual understanding between the Powers of Europe, 
appeals alike to the economist and the humanitarian. To the former 
it presents an opportunity for alleviating those burdens which press 
so heavily on the industry and consequent prosperity of the people, 
and to the latter it opens up a prospect of the fulfilment of cherished 
ideals in the Brotherhood of Nations and an era of perpetual peace. 
That these ideals are within the bounds of attainment in the near 
future is a dream to which the visionary clings with a fondness which 
does more credit to his heart than to his understanding. Fortunately, 
it does not appeal in like manner to the man of affairs and the practical 
politician of the day. It is a dream with which we can all sympathise, 
while recognising that the Golden Age is not yet, and that great changes 
in the hearts of men and nations are essential ere its fulfilment can 
hope to be accomplished. 

It is a dream which entirely ignores the general level of selfish- 
ness and suspicion animating the actions of the greater portion of 
mankind, a selfishness due in part to an instinctive feeling of self- 
preservation, and a suspicion due to a want of faith in the disinter- 
estedness of others. That these feelings are strong and not unjustified 
by experience are factors which these benevolent persons are prone 
to ignore. For example let us take our own case, and let us remember, 
in the first place, that we do not always see ourselves as others see us. 
We are accustomed to declaim with perhaps somewhat unctuous 
rectitude that aggression has no place in our political aspirations, 
and no doubt we honestly entertain this opinion of our own disinter- 
estedness. Yet, can we in face of our actions in the past feel surprised 
at the polite but incredulous smile which illumines the countenance 
of our neighbours when we insist, just a little too loudly, on the 
innocency of our intentions? For instance, our occupation of Egypt 
has no doubt been a boon to that country as well as an advantage to 
ourselves, yet when we remember our protestations in first taking 
over its administration, to the effect that we merely intended to 
remain there until the country could stand alone, can we wonder 
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that its permanent occupation (for that is what it practically comes to) 
may give rise to a suspicion in the minds of foreigners as to the purity 
of our motives in other directions ? 

Again, there are those who view our action in South Africa and 
Tibet with some doubt as to our peaceful intentions, and, looked at 
from the point of view of the many square miles we have added to the 
Empire during the last few years, it would be idle to deny that they 
have some ground for their suspicions. 

Again, looking at our comparative naval strength, foreigners 
cannot divest themselves of the idea that it must be maintained for 
aggressive purposes, and that it might well be reduced without danger 
to ourselves. This feeling is due to a totally wrong understanding of 
the problem as it presents itself to us. It ignores the gigantic com- 
merce which we have to protect, and the lines of communications we 
shall be bound to maintain in time of war. These alone supply 
ample justification for our determination to maintain our present 
relative measure of superiority. The loss of the command of the sea, 
which would merely be an incident to other countries, as was the loss 
of their fleet to the Russians, would be ruin to us, and I can conceive 
no question of economy or sentiment which would justify our rulers 
in jeopardising our position by any scheme which took from us our 
freedom as to the means we should adopt to ensure the security of 
the Empire. We alone must be the judges of what is necessary, and 
must never surrender this right into the hands of others. 

Then it must never be forgotten that we have already got all the 
most coveted portions of the globe, and that, even if we want nothing 
more, there are others who do. We have no need for further expan- 
sion. Our aim should be to maintain and consolidate what we have 
got. We are more or less in the position of the fat pig, out of whom 
everyone wants a slice, and into whom everyone would like to get his 
knife. Of all nations we are the most envied for our possessions, 
and the most vulnerable, and for us the attitude of the strong man 
armed is absolutely essential. It would be more than human if our 
competitors, I won’t call them adversaries, were to look on unmoved 
while we absorbed all the tit-bits of the globe. Just think what the 
break-up of the British Empire would mean to other nations. How 
well we should ‘ cut up,’ as is said of a rich man when he dies. What 
pickings there would be, and what quarrellings over the spoils. It 
must make the mouths of some of our pseudo-friends water when 
they think of the markets which might fall to their share in the general 
partition. 

Our existence as a World Power must not depend upon the for- 
bearance of others, but on our own individual strength. We are all 
agreed as to the blessings of peace, but it cannot be too often repeated 
that the cause of peace is not served by weakness. The misunder- 
standing with Turkey the other day was not settled by argument or 
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by reason, but simply by the fact that we were strong enough to 
enforce our demands if the Sultan had proved obdurate. Again, 
at the time of the Fashoda question, the fact that the French fleet 
was found to be inferior to ours alone prevented the incident from 
developing into war. It is no argument to say that on this occasion 
Might and Right were on the same side. We might have had all the 
reason and all the justice on our side, but if we hadn’t had the power 
as well, things might have been very different in Central Africa to-day. 
The fact is, the existence of the Empire would not be worth a day’s 
purchase if it depended on the goodwill of other countries. This 
vision of disarmament is a chimera. The Powers no doubt profess 
themselves theoretically in its favour, at least as far as others 
are concerned, but directly any practical measures are suggested, 
they hang back, and with much show of politeness murmur ‘ Aprés 
vous.’ 

Without being quarrelsome we must be prepared to defend our 
own. We can never remain a World Power on sufferance. We have 
too many of the good things of the earth not to be an object of envy 
to others. If we are weak we are likely to become their victims. The 
greatest guarantee of peace is not in disarmament, but in the recogni- 
tion by others that we cannot be attacked without serious risk to 
themselves. Perhaps it may be an acknowledgment of the failure 
of a high ideal of Christian civilization that it should be so, yet I am 
convinced that the old Scottish motto, ‘Nemo me impune lacessit,’ 
embodies the surest guarantee of peace in this world of conflicting 
interests. 

It is difficult to participate in the views of those who look forward to 
the next Hague Conference as the dawn of a new era in the history of 
the world. We have only to look back to its predecessor, called together 
by the Emperor of Russia, who within a few months found his country 
engaged in a deadly struggle with Japan, to recognise the futility of any 
artificial means of restraining nations from war when they consider their 
honour or their interest compels them to fight. Then there are the 
practical difficulties which confront us when we come to the question 
of enforcing any conditions on which certain Powers may have agreed. 
The facility of evasion, and the fact that no Power would tolerate 
the interference in its internal affairs which any system of espionage 
would entail, would render it quite impossible to carry out the pro- 
nouncements of a tribunal however unanimous had been its decisions. 
The fact is, Man is a quarrelsome animal, and the interests of nations 
are so antagonistic that a common ground of settlement can seldom 
be found, and, when found, can as a rule be best settled by diplomacy, 
if only its backing is sufficiently strong to make its representations 
respected. 

Arbitration no doubt has done much in the past, and will in the 
future save many misunderstandings from ripening into war, but it 
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has its limitations, as no nation will consent to a verdict in which its 
honour or its existence is imperilled. In fact, reservations to this 
effect are almost invariably inserted by the parties concerned when a 
cas) goes to arbitration. 

I quite admit that the idea of disarmament is an attractive one, 
and that all honour is due to those who endeavour to carry it to a 
practical issue, but I contend that we of all people are not in a position 
to take the lead, and that if we do we shall get no one to follow. We 
have too much to lose to allow of our taking any risks or in any way 
weakening our armour in pursuit of any sentimental or utopian 
idealism. We have only to call to mind the year of the Great Exhibi- 
tion in 1851, and remember how it was looked upon as the harbinger 
of a lasting peace, and that the Crimean War followed close upon its 
heels ; how the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 broke out within a few 
weeks of Lord Granville’s saying there was not a cloud upon the 
European sky ; and how the late Russo-Japanese War was the sequel 
to the Hague Convention—to realise on how slender a basis any hopes 
of peace and good will among the nations of Europe have rested in 
the past, and how often their realisation has been doomed to dis- 
appointment. Facts such as these seem to indicate that nations 
even when actuated by no aggressive spirit should think twice before 
reducing their armaments—a state of which others may be only too 
ready to take advantage. The cold manner in which the idea has been 
received on the Continent only shows how unstable is the balance 
of power at the present moment, especially in view of the temporary 
effacement of Russia in consequence of the late war and of her internal 
troubles, and of the unrest in the Austro-Hungarian Empire, the 
outcome of which no man can predict. 

Of course, if public opinion in some countries succeeded in exercis- 
ing pressure calculated to reduce their military preparations, others 
would view such a state of affairs with equanimity if not with joy, but 
at the present moment any mutual reduction is, I believe, outside 
the area of practical politics. That inexorable law of the survival 
of the fittest will not fail to work because a few well-meaning indi- 
viduals venture to question its truth with regard to present-day 
conditions. Its application is as true to-day as in the most remote 
ages of internecine war, and, whether it refers to individuals or states, 
the result is practically the same. We see this struggle going on 
every day around us in business, in commerce, and in society. The 
old order changes and gives place to the new, Dives takes the place of 
Vere de Vere, the co-operative stores kill the small tradesmen, and 
rings usurp the emoluments of private and individual effort. So, 
too, with nations who fail to hold their own in the struggle for existence. 
They drop behind and become second-rate Powers. Eventually 
they disappear and give way to more virile peoples who have no 
illusions or doubts that the right to existence has its justification 
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only in the power to force itself into the front rank, and to remain 
there ot et armis. 

For instance, our position in India is based primarily on conquest. 
It was won by the sword, it has been welded together and cemented 
by the strength of a fighting race, and if that strength were for reasons 
of economy or sentiment to be reduced below a certain level, our rule 
would very soon pass to other and stronger hands. So much for the 
dreamers. Just one word for the economist. In advocating the reduc- 
tion of armaments for reasons of economy, and in comparing the cost 
of our Army with that of other countries, the difference between a 
voluntary army and one raised by conscription must never be lost 
sight of. The withdrawal of so many men from the pursuits of 
industry is a tax on the productive capacity of a country which must 
be taken into consideration when making the comparison, and the 
advantages which we enjoy through our freedom from compulsory 
service must be put against the increased cost which such a system 
entails. In no other way can a balance be fairly struck. Unfor- 
tunately, this cannot be put in a tabulated form, and it is therefore 
difficult to bring home to the elector. If it could, the comparison 
between our Army estimates and those of other countries would 
work out quite differently. In any case it is to be hoped that neither 
an exaggerated desire for economy nor a sentimental idea as to the 
near approach of the millennium will induce the country to surrender 
its present position, or to refrain from taking steps to maintain forces 
sufficient to meet any increase which other Powers may think it 
prudent to initiate. 

ERROLL. 





WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 


Tue Bill to exten. the Wireless Telegraphy Act from July 1904 
has been amended in the House of Lords, and the period for which it 
is now proposed that the Act should be extended is for three years 
from the present year. The principal object of this Act is to place 
wireless telegraphy in the United Kingdom under a certain control of 
the Government by means of licences issued from the department of 
the Postmaster-General. 

It cannot be doubted but that it is of great necessity that wireless 
telegraphy, which may be of enormous importance in the strategical 
defence of the country, should be under the control of the Government, 
and should be at the full disposal of the Government in case of emer- 
gency, or war. The subject of wireless telegraphy has, on account 
possibly of the idea that it is an elaborate form of electrical science, 
not received the public attention which it merits ; the existing litera- 
ture which explains it is either as a general rule too technical, or 
emanates chiefly from persons interested in the financial success of 
some one of the several syndicates which have been formed to work 
financially the patents of various inventors. There is, however, now 
promised a simple work upon the subject, which will probably be of 
great use to those who wish, without technicalities, to obtain a know- 
ledge of the subject. This is being prepared by one peculiarly well 
fitted for the task, Mr. Erskine-Murray, and will probably be issued 
early in July. 

Wireless telegraphy itself is simple and easy to understand. Its 
history is briefly as follows: In the year 1887, the great German 
philosopher, Hertz, made the important discovery that the oscillation 
of an electrical spark caused waves to be generated in the ether that 
as far as we know pervades the whole universe, and that these waves 
could be intercepted by a receiver. For some time it was found 
practically difficult to discover a form of receiver which would allow 
these waves to close an electric circuit, and bring a local battery into 
action, and thus allow the interception of these Hertzian waves to be 
utilised, so soon as means could be found for starting an electric 
current, for recording signals, operating local batteries, firing mines, 
directing torpedoes, or any other purpose to which electricity can be 
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applied. The well-known French scientist, Professor Branly, of 
the Catholic Institute in Paris, discovered, however, that if a tube 
be filled with metallic filings, and placed so that these Hertzian waves 
impinge upon it, the metallic filings cohere. In this way these filings 
form the junction of an electric circuit, the local circuit is thus closed, 
the current can operate, and may be made serviceable for any of the 
above purposes. This tube Branly called a Radio-Conducteur, but 
it is better known in this country under the title of Coherer. Branly’s 
invention evidently opened the door for Hertzian waves transmitted 
from a distance being made available to record signals at a distance, 
or to fire mines, or do whatever might be regarded as necessary. 
A professor at Bologna, where it is understood that Mr. Marconi was 
then a student, Professor Onesta, apparently studied with care, and 
demonstrated to his students, these qualities of Hertzian waves and of 
Branly’s Coherer. Of these inventions and the teaching of Professor 
Onesta, Mr. Marconi apparently took advantage, and brought out 
his various patents, which are now known as the Marconi system 
of wireless telegraphy. 

It is difficult to determine who was the first who really made a 
practical use of wireless telegraphy. It seems that Captain Jackson, 
R.N., F.R.S., was probably the very first, and that if it had not been 
that that officer could not, under the rules of the Naval Service, be 
allowed to develop his system for commercial purposes, his name and 
his system might be at the present time as well known as that of 
Mr. Marconi. It would probably have well paid the British Govern- 
ment to have given Captain Jackson a free hand, and even provided 
the funds necessary to carry on his experiments, so as to have an 
excellent system of wireless telegraphy from the very first under its 
own control. Since Branly’s invention became known, various other 
inventors have brought forward systems for which their inventors 
apparently claim priority of invention over Captain Jackson and Mr. 
Marconi. Among those best known to the public are those of Sir 
Oliver Lodge, now called the Lodge-Muirhead system, the De Forest 
system, that invented by Professor Fessenden, the system of , Roche- 
fort, that of Popoff, well known and adopted at certain places in 
Russia, and the Hozier-Brown. There are many other systems also 
known to science or which have been brought before the public. 
All these systems depend upon the broad principle that Hertzian waves 
must be transmitted from a transmitting station, and be intercepted 
at a receiving station, by some instrument which can utilise these 
waves to close a local electric circuit, and so allow the work to be 
performed which is required by the transmitter. 

It was not long after these inventions appeared to promise to 
become of practical utility before the financier came upon the 
scene. Arrangements were made by various syndicates to purchase 
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and work the patents of various inventors with a view, not of promoting 
scientific research, but of making money for shareholders. Mr. Mar- 
coni, it is understood, made over his patents to the Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Company, which in its turn made over its right for maritime 
signalling and maritime purposes to the Marconi International Marine 
Communication Company. The latter company entered into agree- 
ments with the British Admiralty, and with Lloyd’s, for the use of the 
Marconi system on the vessels of the Royal Navy and at Lloyd’s 
signal stations. 

The Marconi International Marine Communication Company 
established wireless stations on various points of the coast of the 
United Kingdom. Under the Telegraph Act of 1869, the British 
Government was entitled to deal with telegraphy, either with or 
without wires, and to establish a monopoly for all forms of telegraphy. 
Our Government, however, did not seem to regard the establishment 
of these stations with any anxiety, although it might have taken 
precautions, under the provisions of this Act, to prevent the Marconi 
Companies from establishing vested rights. The Government, how- 
ever, has allowed sea telegraphy to go on at these stations apparently 
without protest or objection. It -became apparent, however, as 
wireless telegraphy developed, and the distances at which communica- 
tion with vessels at sea increased, and when ambitious inventors 
endeavoured to bridge the Atlantic, that it was necessary that the 
Government of any maritime nation must have some efficient control 
for strategic and naval purposes over wireless telegraphy. It was, 
too, requisite, as the Act of 1869 did not give Government control 
over telegraphy with vessels that might be beyond territorial waters, 
that such control should be provided for. The Government accord- 
ingly introduced a Bill in 1904 to give the Government such control. 
It was originally contemplated that the duration of the Act should 
be for a period of eight years, but this was amended in the House of 
Commons so as to only cover two years. It is now proposed to 
extend that Act, as amended in the House of Lords, for three years 
more. The Bill to secure this has been read a third time in the House 
of Lords, and will probably become law before the publication of 
this article. 

It is @ matter of small import to the general public whether asso- 
ciations who wish to utilise wireless telegraphy have grievances 
against the Government or whether the claims of one inventor should 
be preferred to those of another. But it is a matter of supreme 
importance to the public at large, both from the view of the taxpayer, 
and the view of those who wish to see the country secure, that the 
administration of wireless telegraphy should be placed under efficient 
and proper Government control. The public would naturally strongly 
deprecate that the same error should be made with regard to wireless 
B2 
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telegraphy as was made with regard to the telephones—that private 
companies should be allowed through Government inertia to build 
up claims for heavy compensation when the time comes, as it pro- 
bably must come, when the Government itself will take over the 
administration of wireless telegraphy. 

In the same way it is evident that proper provision should be made 
that wireless telegraphy should be under the control of the Govern- 
ment in case of war. It would be impossible to allow private com- 
panies, in one at least of which the majority of the directors are alien 
and not British subjects, to be able to communicate freely with foreign 
countries or foreign warships from wireless stations established on 
the coasts of the United Kingdom or of the British Colonies. 

At present the Government seems to be content to limit the exer- 
cise of its control over wireless telegraphy to the issue of licences by 
the Postmaster-General, but such control appears to be hardly adequate 
to what is required. In the first place, as it is presumed that these 
licences would be granted to all associations and to all companies 
which may show a reasonable cause, these associations and these 
companies will every day be adding to their claims for compensation 
when the time comes that the Government must take the control 
and administration into its own hands. 

It must be recognised that it is more difficult for the Government 
to take over the control of wireless telegraphy than it was to take over 
the control and administration of the telephones. Several of the 
proprietors of systems of wireless telegraphy which have been at least 
experimentally permitted by the Department of the Postmaster- 
General in this country, have established stations in order to commu- 
nicate across the Atlantic. Among others are the Marconi station 
at Poldhu, the Fessenden station at Macrihanish in Argyllshire, a 
De Forest station near the mouth of the Tyne, and it is believed a 
De Forest station in the neighbourhood of the Bristol Channel. 

It is evident that it would be extremely difficult for the Government 
to take up wireless transatlantic telegraphy, and to compete with 
the cable companies which now transmit telegrams between this 
country and America, or vice versa. On the other hand, it is evident 
that it is of the very utmost importance that the Government should 
have efficient control over wireless telegraphy with vessels, and that it 
should not be open to anybody to communicate freely in case of 
emergency with hostile vessels or with hostile countries. It does not 
however appear that it would be beyond the limits of human ingenuity 
to devise legislation by which the Government should be able to take 
into its own hands the administration of communication with ships 
up to a certain distance such as 500 or 1,000 miles, and to allow the 
companies or syndicates who have the ambition to telegraph across 
the Atlantic to do so under licence and lease from the Government. 
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It is not to be supposed that the Government of this country 
are not fully aware of all the difficulties of the position and of the 
necessity, if possible, of finding a solution. We are fortunate at the 
present time in having at the Post Office one of the most efficient 
and capable public officers who has ever occupied that position, in the 
person of the present Permanent Secretary, Mr. Babington Smith. 
It was unfortunate that that gentleman had lately, on account of im- 
portant duties at the International Postal Conference at Rome, to be 
absent from this country when the Bill for continuing the Wireless 
Telegraphy Act came under the consideration of Parliament a few 
weeks back. It is unfortunate, too, that Mr. Buxton had only lately 
succeeded to the office of Postmaster-General, and naturally was 
without the connecting link which Mr. Babington Smith could have 
supplied between his predecessor and himself, when he lately had to 
bring the Bill for the extension of the Wireless Telegraphy Act 
of 1904 before the House of Commons. Probably no man ever re- 
gretted the absence of his Permanent Secretary at that time more than 
Mr. Buxton and sighed for a vanished hand which was steadily engaged 
in the service of the country in Rome. It is only to be hoped that the 
Post Office and the Admiralty may- be allowed a free scope, that 
legislation may speedily be introduced to give full and proper control 
in the administration of wireless telegraphy to the Government, 
that the Treasury will face without fear the fact that the sooner com- 
pensation, if it is to be given, can be settled, the better it will be for 
the ultimate interests of the country, and that legislation may speedily 
give efficient control of wireless telegraphy, at least with regard to 
communication with ships, without such tender regard for the 
clamours of financiers for pecuniary compensation as at present 
appears to sit like a load upon the shoulders of our statesmen. 
We trust that there is no foundation for the rumours and reports 
that are current as to favouritism shown to particular syndicates 
or particular inventors. There should be no interest in any 
Government department to favour any particular companies or any 
particular inventors. The object of each department of the Govern- 
ment must be to obtain the best possible system for the service of 
the country, and it is incredible that, as is whispered, the Cabinet has 
brought pressure to bear on the War Office to adopt a particular 
system which has been proved faulty in war and in the experiments 
subsequently made in peace. 

The above appears to be a broad and general sketch of the position 
of wireless telegraphy in the United Kingdom. In the British 
Colonies it is in another position. In some of these Colonies, such as 
Trinidad, the Colonial Government has undertaken to instal a system 
of wireless telegraphy of its own, and it is understood has adopted the 
Lodge-Muirhead system, which is reported to be working excellently. 
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The other Colonies as a general rule seem to be holding their hand 
until the International Conference with regard to Wireless Telegraphy, 
which it is proposed shall assemble at Berlin in October, has come 
to certain decisions, One of the most important points that will be 
brought before this Conference appears to be the proposal that any 
stations in any country must receive wireless reports from vessels 
equipped with any system of wireless telegraphy, whether that be 
the peculiar system of the country or of the station. This appears 
to be eminently reasonable, It would shock the feelings of the whole 
world if a large passenger steamer, with perhaps a thousand souls on 
board, equipped with wireless telegraphy, and in imminent danger of 
foundering, should telegraph by wireless means to a shore station, and 
that that shore station should decline to accept the telegram and report 
to the proper authorities in order that assistance might be rendered, and 
thus imperil or destroy a thousand lives, in order that small additional 
dividends should be put into the pockets of some hungry financiers. 
It is to be earnestly hoped that his Majesty’s Government will do 
their utmost to support this proposal at the Conference, and that it will 
be universally adopted by the representatives of all the Powers that 
will be assembled at Berlin. 

With regard to wireless telegraphy in foreign countries, the pro- 
gress has not been slight. Probably the most advanced of systems 
adopted generally on the Continent is the German one, which combines 
the amalgamated inventions of Count d’Arco, Professsor Slaby and 
Professor Braun. Their inventions have been fused together, and are 
known under the name of the ‘ Telefunken System,’ which is apparently 
universally adopted in Germany and on the vessels of the German Navy. 
This. system is believed to have very august support and is being 
favourably considered, if not actually adopted, in the countries 
neighbouring Germany, such as Norway, Sweden and Holland. It is 
@ system that certainly commands respect, and is believed to have 
answered satisfactorily all the tests applied to it. Serious experiments 
are now being conducted with it by our military authorities in India, 
who are testing it experimentally between Calcutta and a point about 
sixty miles distant, with, it is understood, very satisfactory results. 
The Government of India itself, however, has already adopted the 
Lodge-Muirhead system, which is reported to be working most satis- 
factorily between Burmah and the Andaman Islands, and in other 
parts of our Indian possessions. 

In France the Rochefort system appears to be favoured and the 
Ducretet has also been adopted in various directions. One of the 
most important points in the world for wireless telegraphy will pro- 
bably be the island of Ushant. Here there is a system adopted by 
the French Government,‘ which, it is understood, is doing excellent 
work for the mercantile marine of all countries. 
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In Russia the Popoff system has made considerable progress. 

In the United States of America, there are various systems which 
are already in active progress, and with which many stations have 
already been equipped. The chief of these appears to be the De 
Forest system, which has a large number of stations both on the 
coast and inland in the United States. It is understood that the 
De Forest Company is about to establish a system in this country 
near the mouth of the Tyne. At the important landfall of Nantucket, 
where vessels bound for New York make their landfall, and where the 
Marconi Company was at one time established, the American Govern- 
ment has, it is understood, caused the Marconi Company to remove, 
and established the Telefunken system. 

In South America the Telefunken system has been, it is under- 
stood, largely adopted. 

Thus, throughout the world, there are various systems of wireless 
telegraphy already in active work, and it would be of great inter- 
national advantage that some means should be taken for placing 
all these systems under the control of their respective Governments, 
and also for arranging some common basis of inter-communication 
and some regulations for preventing their interference with each 
other, which would probably be the result when the power is increased 
for transmitting wireless messages. It is to be hoped that some 
regulations of this character may emanate from the forthcoming 
Conference at Berlin. 

But it is not only for the purpose of transmitting signals from 
ships or even telegraphic signals across the Atlantic that wireless 
telegraphy is being utilised. One of its developments which promises, 
if successful, to be of most enormous importance, and which may 
revolutionise the whole system of maritime warfare, is the proposal 
to utilise wireless telegraphy for steering torpedoes. It is understood 
that considerable progress in this direction has already been made 
by an eminent member of Parliament who is deeply interested in this 
branch of the science. Should he be successful in its full develop- 
ment, the prospect is opened up of stupendous change. The ultimate 
result might be almost the abolition of naval vessels, except for 
offensive purposes. If torpedoes could be steered from the shore 
by wireless telegraphy it would be almost impossible for any vessels 
to approach the points from which they could be launched. 

Nor is this the only purpose for which this mode of telegraphy 
could be utilised. It could be utilised for firing mines at a distance, 
so that an approaching enemy could not cut the wires which are as 
yet necessary ; for blowing up buildings in which an unsuspecting 
enemy might have placed his troops, and for many other purposes, 
such as steering balloons. Its prospects seem almost infinite. Its 
improvements are now rapid. It would therefore be well to take 
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time by the forelock, and well for the Governments which may have 
to control this future giant to face the difficulties and dangers of 
dealing with it while it is still in its infancy, and place it under the 
control which must apparently ultimately become necessary, in every 
country which depends for defence upon naval efficiency, or for 
the supplies of its food and raw material for manufactures on its 
mercantile marine. . 


H. M. Hozter. 





‘SOFT SIENA’ AND HER CHILDREN 


* You are going to Italy, mademoiselle ? You will visit the churches ? 
Ah! there you will indeed find the Dio Padre, but you must not be 
shocked.’ The speaker was an old French lady with whom some 
years ago I was privileged to travel on the long road from Paris to 
Rome. ‘ You English, you Protestants,’ she continued in explanation 
of a speech which, launched suddenly from the other end of an empty 
railway carriage, sounded enigmatic, ‘ you put on your best clothes 
and you go to your church once in a week, and there c’est fini, you 
have too much respect to be happy. We others in France—well, at 
least we speak of the Bon Dieu—we are more at home; but in Italy,’ 
she shrugged her shoulders expressively and reverted to her original 
phrase—‘in Italy it is the Dio Padre indeed. There, mademoiselle, 
you will find no reverence, as you understand it, vous autres. The 
churches are the playgrounds, the nurseries of the children, the resting- 
places of the mothers.’ I suggested that the idea was charming, but 
madame waved my observations aside with a derisive little laugh at 
what she evidently felt to be the futility of explaining to my Anglican 
comprehension the familiar terms upon which the people of Italy, and 
especially the children, stand to their Creator. Her remarks have very 
often recurred to my mind, but I have seldom felt the truth of them 
more irresistibly than one afternoon, a few weeks ago, in the Cathedral 
of Siena. 

A service was proceeding with some apparent pomp and ceremony. 
At all events, the archbishop was officiating in gorgeous vestments and 
attended by the usual servitors. In the body of the cathedral, which 
was nearly empty, was that complete air of detachment from what- 
ever might be going forward at the High Altar generally to be noticed 
in Italian churches. A few sightseers, German and English, strolled 
about with their inevitable Baedekers, and explained to one another 
in audible whispers the beauty and the anatomy of the lions which 
support Pisano’s wonderful pulpit. Near the great west door a baby 
was making her first valiant essays to walk unassisted, pattering 
noisily, with an occasional soft thud as she fell on the wooden covering 
of the mosaic pavement. In a corner an admiring grandmother 
muttered absently over her beads, whilst she proudly watched the 
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child’s progress. A few rows of benches in front of the altar were 
occupied by a handful of women in an attitude of devotion. But 
upon the front bench was the one genuinely interested member of the 
congregation. He was an extremely small boy, who might have been 
five, but his pinafore and tunic proclaimed him no older. With 
breathless attention his keen little eyes followed every movement of 
the archbishop and his assistants. That he was immensely impressed 
there could be no doubt, and when the little acolyte, not so many years 
older than himself, and perhaps an intimate friend, held up a silken 
cushion to receive the archbishop’s mitre, his feelings altogether got 
the better of him. Sliding suddenly from his seat, he sped with the 
heavy-footed, sideway gallop peculiar to young children across the 
steps of the choir, and disappeared through the leather-covered door, 
which closed with a bang behind him. In another minute, however, 
he reappeared, dragging by the hand a brother quite considerably 
smaller than himself. Together they returned across the steps, under 
the very nose of the archbishop, with a great clatter of stout boots on 
the marble, but without appearing to attract the smallest notice either 
from the priests or the congregation. The smaller boy was then care- 
fully hoisted and bumped down upon the bench by his elder brother, 
who scrambled up beside him, and in silent and absorbed concentration 
they watched the remainder of a ceremony which had evidently been 
considered altogether too fascinating for one unselfish-minded baby to 
enjoy alone. Well, here at all events the Dio Padre was receiving 
in His own house a meed of attention which, if familiar, was also 
extremely heartfelt ! 

The service over and the last long stare bestowed upon the archi- 
episcopal vestments before they vanished into the sacristy, the little 
boys raced heavily down the nave to join the baby, who by this time, 
weary with much exercise, had fallen asleep upon the pavement. 

The majestic interior of the cathedral has undoubtedly proved to 
be a convenient day nursery for the children of Siena. Here in the 
cool twilight, under a grove of mighty black and white columns, they 
may safely play on wet days and fine, whilst their parents work in the 
fields and in the factories. They need no better protector than the old 
crone who sits at the great west door, and with her hand stretched 
persistently out to each passing visitor appears to claim some pro- 
prietary right to the treasures within. 

But it is not only inside the cathedral that the children are 
so prominent a feature in the life of Siena, so integral a part, one 
might almost say, of her very stonework. Passing out of the west door, 
under the gorgeous many-coloured fagade, on to the sunny piazza, 
you will find the child life of Siena, the child life of the open streets, 
is in nowise to be entirely evaded. 

‘Say Largo, but do not lose your temper,’ is the admirable advice 
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set forth in a certain little phrase book, and intended for the benefit 
of English travellers in Italy when beset by beggars. In Siena there 
are comparatively few beggars. The fairest of hill cities has known 
how to build up a new commercial prosperity upon her medieval 
foundations as well as she has known how to preserve her mediaval 
mystery and charm. And in the course of centuries she has learnt 
also how to provide for her poor. From the foundling babies in the 
convent of San Sebastiano to the old men in the large, airy rooms of 
the Campansa—a notable poorhouse—the needy of Siena and the 
surrounding country have ample provision made for them, and if 
there are still beggars in Siena, it is because begging is the most 
lucrative profession in Italy. But if there are few beggars, there are — 
many children. They can only, indeed, be compared to the pigeons of 
Venice. As easy is it to cross the Piazza of St. Mark’s unmolested by 
a fluttering crowd of supplicants, as to saunter through the streets of 
Siena when the schools are let loose without being followed by a little 
human flock with soft eyes and softer voices, the eternal burden of 
whose song is francobolli estieri. It is some years now since the 
mania for collecting postage stamps swept like a tidal wave over the 
youth of Italy. In the majority .of places it has to a great extent 
receded, but in Siena, soft, frivolous Siena, it has apparently come to 
stay, and nowhere has the demand been more insistent. Cross the 
piazza of the cathedral, and pass under the mighty arches of the vast 
unfinished nave, the shaft of the window seeming to pierce the blue of 
heaven itself, and so down the steps by the baptistery—that graceful 
flight of steps up which the little Virgin in her blue gown should surely 
be seen mounting shyly to her presentation in the Temple. All the 
way, if you do not spurn them, you will find the children following— 
at a distance, for they are not as a rule aggressive, but the majority 
of them are in deadly earnest. One of the more rabid of these young 
collectors is carrying his stamp book, which he is anxious to display 
upon the slightest possible encouragement. Quite indifferent is he 
to the self-evident fact that it is market day, that the narrow street 
between the palaces is already over full, that a newsvendor is deter- 
mined to be the most prominent person in the foreground, and has 
already collected an interested crowd about him upon the very spot 
which the boy has chosen. Equally indifferent is he to the imminent 
and perpetual risk run by himself and his sympathetic audience 
from the little carriages driven at reckless speed through the steep, 
paved streets of a city long governed by its nobles, where the lives of 
the contadini were of small account, and where the tradition died 
hard that only the rulers were allowed to drive. Until they are close 
upon him he ignores the plodding, relentless tread of a couple of huge 
white oxen, their wide horns sweeping clear the street from wall to 
wall, and behind them a long, swaying waggon, piled up with sweet 
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green grass and many-coloured flowers fresh from the hayfields below 
the city. A sudden dive into an open doorway, dragging, if your heart 
be not of stone, the young philatelist with you, by no means impedes 
the latter’s flow of polite eloquence. If you have ever been a child— 
and it is a fallacy to suppose that this privilege is granted to every- 
body in its fulness of joy—you will by now have plunged your hand 
into your pocket in search of the last English letter. If you draw a 
blank, the ultimatum is probably accepted with cheerful resignation, 
for these children are easily satisfied with a little good-natured assump- 
tion of interest on the part of their prey. One brown, soft-faced boy 
with black eyes, more audacious than his companions, may, however, 
plant himself in the path of his English victim. His pleading voice is 
hushed almost to a whisper, for his schoolfellows must on no account 
share in so venturesome a suggestion. If there are no stamps to-day, 
will there be stamps to-morrow? Should he, Giovanni, come to the 
hotel? But here, if you are wise, the worm will turn, a state of 
veritable siege rising before your mental vision. No, certainly not! 
If there are stamps, and Giovanni, if that be his name, is to be met 
with, he may possibly have them, but not at the hotel, and no pro- 
mises! Forthwith, not knowing Giovanni and his kind, you will go 
light-heartedly on your way and forget his existence, whilst the boy 
shoulders his bag of books and trots off, content and submissive. You 
may be churlish enough to say Largo—of which, however, not the 
slightest notice will be taken—but you will probably not find it easy 
to lose your temper in face of such sunny insistence. 

Was it, perhaps, this very insistence, this amiable refusal to know 
when they were beaten, which in the Middle Ages caused the people of 
Siena, that stronghold of the Ghibellines, to be held up to scorn by 
the strenuous Guelfs of Florence for the frivolity of their tempera- 
ment? Dante speaks of the gente vana, the vain folk of a city which 
at that time may have been aggressive in its prosperity, and not 
least so to the Florentine exile. Fazio degli Uberti, on the other 
hand, saw another side to the frivolity of his native city, which he 
speaks of as being full ‘ of charming women and courteous men’; and 
there is no doubt that much of this medieval charm and courtesy, 
allied with certain other qualities, inherited possibly from Ghibelline 
ancestors, survives in the population of Siena at the present day. 

The woman selling her picture postcards in the little shop by the 
post-office will murmur Pazienza—pazienza if the desired point of view 
is not instantly forthcoming. Every church and every picture is well 
known to her, but she regards with kindly tolerance the forestiere’s 
apparent ignorance of the treasures of her town. The septuagenarian 
who fulfils the work of two housemaids in the pensione up the street, 
waiting hand and foot, sometimes with more zeal than discretion, 
upon the English visitors, will never fail with her gentle ‘2 nulla, 
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signora, 2 nulla,’ when thanked for the heaviest of her services. But 
it is in the Palazzo del Governo, that imposing palace with its grand 
facade of horses’ heads in wrought iron, built for the family of the 
Piccolomini, that one of the most characteristic types of Siena, past 
and present, is still to be found. The librarian who watches with 
zealous personal attachment over seventy-two rooms of archives, 
documents, and other priceless treasures connected with the whole - 
history and the art of Siena is very old and very lame, but he appears 
to possess in a marked degree the leading features of the Sienese 
temperament—a gentle courtesy and a very light-hearted obstinacy. 
Whilst the English antiquary in the party he is conducting clamours - 
to be shown the land contracts of the fifteenth century, which happen 
to be stored at least six rooms in front, this aged cicerone merely 
counsels patience, and continues to display, with infinite pride, the 
marriage contracts of Sienese maidens in the glorious days of the rule 
of the Nine, just a century earlier. He will expatiate for a full half- 
hour upon those days of prodigal splendour and prosperity under the 
Guelf predominance. Days when the greatest builders and sculptors 
of the early fourteenth century worked for the honour and glory of 
Siena ; when the magnificent cathedral, which was so far to outshine 
its neighbour in Florence, was planned and partially reared ; when a 
school of painting arose led by Duccio di Buoninsegna, which also bid 
fair to rival the more famous one of the neighbouring republic. Days 
before the plague came to cut short the building, to bring woe and 
desolation for six long months to the gente vana, from which they only 
emerged to fall under the dominion of one tyrant after another, until 
in the sixteenth century the city capitulated to the Dukes of Tuscany. 
All this and more the antiquary will have to listen to before he will 
see his land contracts ; and the American lady who demands to see a 
letter written by St. Catherine will be courteously reproved and told 
that, whatever may be asserted to the contrary, Santa Caterina never 
learnt to write herself at all. That is his view, and she must abide 
by it. Before she is shown out, however, she will be allowed to look 
at a precious document-concerning the canonisation of the Saint in 
the handwriting of the famous Piccolomini Pope, Pius the Second. 

In Siena, it has been truly said by a modern Italian writer, ‘ the 
life of the Middle Ages still palpitates, every stone still jealously 
preserves and repeats the voice of its lost grandeur.’ And not the 
least of the legacies of this grandeur is the peculiar atmosphere of 
tranquil prosperity which pervades the city even to the present day. 
A quality of gentle and persistent gaiety, which never seems to have 
deserted the Sienese throughout all the changes and chances of their 
stormy history, may be partly responsible for this sustained air of 
prosperity. This gentle gaiety certainly found its way into their 
pictures. neta scuola fra lieto popolo, so the school of Sienese" painting 
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has been described by Lanzi. The abundant use of gold leaf dear to 
these early painters no doubt helped to convey that impression of 
blitheness; and where else but from their own atmosphere and their 
own fields did they learn that daring and wonderful combination of 
colours which still lives in the robes of the saints and the stiff, primitive 
Madonnas on the canvases in the gallery of the Belle Arti? Such 
a thought irresistibly suggests itself to the ignorant and un- 
initiated stranger who wanders outside the city walls, through fields 
of brilliant pink sainfoin, recklessly splashed with scarlet poppies and 
blue cornflowers, and all set against a dazzling sky of gold and azure. 
But in the curly-headed bambini on the knees of these Byzantine 
Madonnas there is not only a quality of gaiety, but also a very 
stately air of repose and dignity, which, it is not too much to say, 
may be observed in most of the children whom you meet in the streets 
of Siena to-day. These children are by no means all of them beautiful 
—far from it. Here and there a round-limbed baby suggests a model 
of Matteo diGiovanni or Sano di Pietro, or a child of peculiar pink- 
cheeked fairness seems to prove that the infant Neroccio di bartolom- 
meo loved to paint was indeed a native of Siena. But to nearly all 
of them, whether plain or pretty, seems to belong a little air of dignity 
distinctly reminiscent of the primitive school of painting, and not 
at all in keeping with the inherited frivolity of their dispositions. 

They have none of the roughness of the rival youth of Perugia, 
nor yet the innate high-bred reserve and independence of the Florentine 
children, who play their elaborate games of noughts and crosses 
upon the steps of the churches with a haughty disregard of the passing 
stranger. Indeed, an eager interest in the stranger within his gates 
appears to be the most absorbing, and to the stranger sometimes embar- 
rassing, occupation of the Sienese child. And it is by no means only 
the greed for postage stamps which ensnares his attention: he is 
ever ready to see what amusement may be extracted from the society 
of the foreigner. 

Giovanni may accept his dismissal and vague promises of future 
benefits with the polite acquiescence of his race. But the next time 
that you emerge from your doorway, forgetful of his existence, you 
will undoubtedly find him waiting for you round the corner, with 
an air”of concentrated but detached seriousness about his small 
person, whilst a group of younger boys and girls at a few yards distance 
watch his movements with mingled awe and curiosity. Presently 
he is following you, and you will have to realise that he intends to 
constitute himself your unsolicited guide and companion to the sights 
of his much-favoured city. As easy is it to resist the forces of Nature 
as to withstand the gentle but unswerving purpose of a small street 
boy in Siena. On the whole it is, perhaps, better to submit to a 
comparatively unobtrusive tyranny, for he will trot behind you in 
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perfect silence, and serve to keep at a respectful distance his 
more demorstrative companions. I have had some experience of 
Giovanni, amongst others of his kind, and I knowhis ways. The first 
time that I met him, one afternoon when his school was suddenly 
let loose upon my solitary meditations under the shadow of San 
Domenico, I was weak enough to produce an Indian postage stamp, 
and his gratitude was almost pathetic. Never had so beautiful a 
stamp been printed. The desire of his heart had been to possess 
an Indiano, he who already had only one stamp in the world; and 
forthwith the barrenness of the land was displayed to me. After 
that it was perfectly useless to turn a deaf ear when, in courteous 
accents, he assured me that he, and he alone, could safely conduct 
me to the Porta Romana, to the Church of Santa Maria dei Servi. 
He followed me, submissive and silent, but in no way discouraged 
by what I fear must have been a very insular lack of response to his 
unsolicited advances. When we reached the market-place, he paused, 
and broke the silence to admire with me the soft stretch of undulating 
country which fell away from our feet. Behind us was the majestic 
brick building of the Palazzo Pubblico, with the Tower of the Mangia 
a beacon to country folk for many miles around. In the immediate 
foreground, smothering the trellis of a market-garden below, was 
that mass of pink roses which in the month of May runs riot over 
every wall in central Italy, town cousin of the more fragile blooms 
which were decking the hedgerows out there on the blue Campagna. 
His tongue once loosed, Giovanni, with shining eyes, told me of the 
farm out in the country where his uncle lived, and where he was 
sometimes privileged to go and play on a festa. He told me of the 
oxen in their beautiful stalls, with their own names printed over 
them, and a statue of St. Anthony to preserve them from evil; of 
the donkey Giuseppe and the goat Rosetta, each equally well 
lodged and protected ; of the trailing vines and the fields of blue flax, 
where the big green tree-lizards played,; and of how—with kindling 
enthusiasm—the white sheepdog, who was so gentle to him, Giovanni, 
sometimes caught them and swallowed them alive. I have visited 
the farm since then, and I have realised that, unlike the majority 
of Italians, the gentleness of the Sienese can extend itself to their 
dumb creatures as well as to their children, and, except for the fate 
of the lizards, I can fully enter into Giovanni’s enthusiasm. 

But meantime, in spite of the roses, the monster Scirocco was upon 
us. I had seen, him that very morning, with his uncouth bush of 
hair and his pufied-out cheeks, the work of some monk blessed with 
an irrepressible sense of humour, emblazoned on a gorgeous missal 
in the cathedral library, and I knew better than to linger in his clutches. 
Moreover, the boy was getting anxious; his little band of distant 
followers showed signs of insubordination. So this time 1 meekly 
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allowed him to lead me, which he did, not, perhaps, by the choicest 
streets; the Sienese do not, unfortunately, add cleanliness to their 
other virtues, but he was showing me the life of the place as he under- 
stood it. As he went along he explained to me his great ambition. 
It was to walk, when he was older, amongst the Alfieri on féte days, 
waving a banner of his own contrada or ward, hurling it in the air, 
and catching it again with a dexterous turn of the wrist, which requires 
such long and arduous training. Each ward—and the whole city 
of Siena is divided into wards—-has its banner of gorgeous silk, 
beautifully embroidered, and there is no prettier or more picturesque 
sight to be met with in the streets than a group of these banner- 
carriers, practising, perhaps, for some festive occasion, whilst the 
wrought-iron banner-holders,at the corners of the palaces are amongst 
the most distinctive feature of Sienese architecture. It is, of course, 
at the city’s great annual festa of the Palio, held in the shell-like Piazza 
del Campo, that the banners play so important_a part in the procession. 
Or at the solemn feast of Santa Caterina, when the streets of the 
Nobile Contrada dell’ Oca, the Ward of the Goose, are guarded by white 
wooden"geese, and the banners are tossed and waved, a whirling mass 
of colour, all down the narrow street where Saint Catherine lived. 
Well, Giovanni is young yet, and who knows but what some day he 
may be throwing his banner in a gay company of young ‘ Ancients’ ? 
at all events, the ambition will do him no harm. When at length 
we emerged upon the Piazza before the door of Santa Maria dei Servi, 
my guide showed no immediate intention of accompanying me within. 
Two of his more impertinent followers, who were close upon our heels, 
were caught and soundly cuffed, to my unspeakable gratitude, by a 
muscular young priest on the threshold, who apparently held revo- 
lutionary views as to the manner in which the Dio Padre was to be 
approached. When Giovanni followed me a few minutes later, he 
remained kneeling devoutly before the altar, no doubt in self-preserva- 
tion, but with one eye attentively superintending my movements. 
Outside the church, the straight, sunny road between an avenue of 
white acacias, the sweet-scented blossom falling thick upon the path, 
leads to the Porta Romana, and here my guide was content to leave 
me. The children never come beyond the city walls, though a group 
of pretty little girls smiled amiably upon me from under the great 
gateway as I passed through. For the little girls, if they do not 
demand postage stamps, evince at least as great a curiosity in the 
stranger as the boys. 

Elisa, with her black eyes and blacker curls, and her lovely little 
face, which was always so extremely dirty, accompanied me in complete 
silence upon more than one expedition, responding merely with a 
broad grin whenever I addressed her. She went with me to visit 
the Angel Gabriel of the flaming wings in the little Church of San 
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Pietro di Ovile, and it was on that occasion only that she opened her 
lips to inform me that the boys of that ward were not always polite. 
I had yet to learn that Elisa had no especial justification for her self- 
righteousness. 

Nearly six hundred years have been added to the history of Siena 
since a little girl, wandering down the steep hill below the cathedral, 
and lifting her eyes above the austere mass of SanDomenico on 
the opposite height, saw in a vision her Lord in glory, and received 
His benediction. It was the vision which first revealed to this 
child of the tanner the special genius and inspiration which, later, 
were to make her one of the most impressive women of her time and 
country and so remarkable a power in Christendom. Hers were that 
genius and inspiration which, allied with great strength of purpose, 
taught her to control a neurotic temperament and turn it to such 
great issues. And not only was she able to sway the wills of popes 
and emperors, and bring the most hardened sinners to repentance, 
but, no less notable in so strong a personality, she has left an impres- 
sion of womanly tenderness and very human friendship, according 
to the records of her time, upon all those who came into contact with 
her in the comparatively brief span.of life allowed her by her tireless 
energy and self-privation. The steep path, the Via del Costone, down 
to the Fontebranda, is the same which was trodden by the feet of the 
little St. Catherine when she beheld her first vision, and the steep street 
up the valley of the dyers to her father’s house, is still trodden daily 
by little girls coming down to fill their pitchers at the fountain 
associated for ever with the Saint’s childhood. Every romping 
baby in the gutter will pick itself up to show you the house of the 
Benincasa, the lower floor of which has been turned into the chapel 
of the Contrada, and the whole of it rather sadly modernised to meet 
the demands of devout sightseers. Only last year a small boy of San 
Gimignano, upon being asked his name, replied, with unhesitating 
and startling directness, ‘Guido Benincasa, cousin of Santa Caterina 
of Siena!’ His statement was not altogether a rash one, for an uncle 
of St. Catherine did actually remove himself in days of adversity 
from Siena to the neighbouring ‘ town of the beautiful towers,’ and 
in so unchanging a community it is just conceivable that the urchin 
might claim descent from this kinsman. But it is a very different 
scene from any in which the child Catherine could have played a part 
with which I inevitably associate the Fontebranda. A fragile little 
boy, fair enough to have stood as a model for the Christ child in 
Pinturicchio’s Holy Family, had attached himself to me with the 
usual gentle persistence in the Ward of the Dragon. He was nursing 
a large and singularly plain baby when I first passed him on the 
steps of the Campansa ; but when I came out again he had disposed 
of the baby, and was prepared to follow me to any point of interest 
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that I might select. No matter that the hour was late, that the 
churches were closed, and that I had turned into this quiet refuge 
of old age and destitution for a little leisure. He was soon pattering 
behind me, with his stout little boots, down the narrow cobbled street, 
under its many arches, which leads through the Ward of the Goose to 
the famous fountain. As we passed the groups of little girls playing 
their last games before bedtime, I found myself wondering whether 
amongst them was any embryo St. Catherine, and what place there 
would be in the busy life of modern Siena for that particular gift of 
mystic inspiration. As we turned the corner, however, and came 
in sight of the Fontebranda, where the brown water gushes into the 
three basins below the lions’ heads, my thoughts were rudely inter- 
rupted. 

From under the colonnade, leaping, as it seemed, from the very 
water itself, came four water-nymphs, their heads crowned with 
dripping green weeds, and singing, as they danced to meet us, a weird 
chant, surely of heathen origin. The nymphs, it must be owned, 
were in torn and dirty frocks, but they were very lovely all the same. 
Here indeed were ‘nature sprites, come back in the shades of 
evening from the river in the distant country, back to their original 
haunt in the fountain of the city, which they had shared with the 
were-wolves, and from which holy men, and perhaps the child Catherine, 
had long ago banished them. The largest of these naiades, who hung 
back a little shyly upon recognising my identity, proved to be Elisa, 
and I was a little shocked to remember that in human shape she had 
dared to venture with me into Christian churches. No wonder that 
her silence and her grin on these occasions had alike been obdurate. 
Naughty Elisa! her black eyes were now dancing with mischief as 
she winked the water out of them which dripped persistently from her 
curls. Their mission was not, apparently, one of peace, and the 
attack was opened by the smallest and the loveliest of the party, a 
mere toddling nymph, who in human guise could hardly have been 
more than three. Cattivo, ’tivo piped the baby’s voice, whilst she 
rained blows with her tiny fists upon the gentle, unresisting person of 
my little guide. Instantly, and before intervention was possible, 
her example was followed by her elders, who should also have been 
her betters, including Elisa. 

I was paralysed for the moment by a sense of complete impotence, 
and bewildered by the chorus of bubbling laughter which accompanied 
this unlooked-for onslaught. What, after all, can a mere human being 
do against a band of naiades—and such rowdy naiades? The boy 
made no effort to defend himself, but he appeared to be neither 
frightened nor yet amused. His blue eyes merely looked a little 
more wistful, as some child saint’s might have done before his 
martyrdom, and I felt that here was a contest between Christianity 
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and Paganism, in which the powers of evil were too likely to prevail. 
At that moment, however, a good-natured, indolent young priest 
slouched out of a neighbouring doorway and came to my assistance. 
Snatching up the baby, who had now turned her attention to the 
stranger, and, with a really angelic face lifted to mine, was chattering 
in a tongue I could not possibly understand, he explained that, accord- 
ing to the children’s notion, the boy from another contrada was tres- 
passing when he ventured uninvited into the Ward of the Goose. 
Then, no doubt observing my complete incredulity at so medieval 
a suggestion, he added apologetically, ‘What would you, Signora? 
The forestiers give the children soldi, and it makes them naughty ; they 
are not so often ’—and he stroked the baby’s head quite as tenderly 
as if he thought she was a real baby. I liked this explanation still 
less, but honesty compelled me to admit that there might be truth in 
it. I preferred to think that these merry, ill-mannered water-nymphs, 
who were already scattering under a volley of soft reproaches from 
the priest, would presently disappear again into the fountain, exorcised, 
perhaps, for another hundred years. Elisa looked back at me as 
she ran down the street, her finger in her mouth, a little shame-faced, 
but a dangerous gleam of mischief still twinkled in her eye. Would 
she meet me again next day, I wondered, demure and gentle as usual, 
with only a grin? Well, she did not, and I have never seen her 
since; so I think of her weaving garlands by some woodland stream 
out there on the plain, meditating, perhaps, a fresh and mischievous 
attack upon the strongholds of Christianity. 

But meantime the little Pinturicchio boy had vanished—slipped 
back, no doubt, into the canvas on the walls of the Belle Arti. There 
I found him next morning, strolling happily away from his mother’s 
knee, one arm tucked into that of the little Baptist, and under the 
other the Book of Life, still unread—a plaything. 

By now the great bells in the brick belfry of San Domenico were 
swinging above our heads for the Angelus. Up on the fortifications 
little groups of girls, much more human, but certainly less picturesque 
than Elisa, were telling their own and one another’s fortunes by the 
petals of the dandelion. Bello—brutto, da Siena—/forestiere, etc. It 
is a momentous question, this of the future husband, so momentous 
even to the frivolous child of Siena that it successfully distracts 
her attention from the passers-by. 

From nowhere does Siena, the fair city lying on her three hills, 
look more lovely than from the fortifications and the ancient ramparts 
of the old fort of St. Barbara. Go there on a spring morning, when 
the air is sweet with the scent of wallflowers from the public garden 
and the military band is practising in the barracks behind you. Lean 
over the wall and look down, a giddy height, to the silvery grey olives 
against the bare brown earth ; at the budding vines trained from one 
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pollarded tree to another, the twisted, stunted trunks having all the 
appearance of gnomes joining hands in a fantastic dance, here and 
there a flowery torch borne aloft where the tree has thrown out a 
solitary shoot of blossom. Across the valley of the tanners the 
cathedral, dazzling white in the morning sun, lies in graceful aloofness 
above the clustering brown roofs of the town. Or go again on a 
June evening, when the whole atmosphere is full of that gold which 
the early painters used so prodigally, when the wallflower has given 
place to sweetbriar, and when the old walls themselves are pink 
with valerian. From below comes the insistent sound of the hitting 
of the ball and the excited shouts of the players from the game of 
Pallone, which at this hour is in full progress. All about and around, 
as far as the eye can travel, is the wide, soft stretch of blue country. 
Far to the south lies the road to Rome, winding towards the Umbrian 
plain, through the distant mountains, which are now sinking into 
purple shadows. Away to the north, over the bare swelling uplands 
and down to the rich Tuscan country, goes the road to Florence. 
Here and there the fading light catches some white hill village clinging 
to its rock, or a sombre clump of cypress betrays the presence of an 
outlying group of buildings, or of a burial-ground. In the foreground 
the gnomes, still absorbed in their grotesque dance, have now rather 
the appearance of Bacchantes, so luxuriantly are they crowned with 
vine leaves. From the campanile of the cathedral, clear cut against 
the transparent sky, bells of a softer tone are answering those of 
San Domenico across the valley. And the whole is wrapped in an 
ineffable velvet softness. Surely softness of atmosphere, no less 
than softness of character, has from all time won for this hill city 
the title of ‘ soft Siena.’ It is an epithet more entirely comprehensible 
now, perhaps, than during the chilly winds of spring, when ‘soft’ 
may apply to everything except the climate. But go when you will 
Siena will have her own charm, and, like every other Italian city, her 
own personality. And to discover that personality it is not sufficient 
to spend your time, however limited that must be, in the study of her 
more obvious treasures. As you hasten from the Belle Arti to the 
shell-like piazza whereon stands the Palazzo Pubblico, and from 
thence up the hill to the cathedral, you will probably, and with 
excusable impatience, brush aside the importunities of Giovanni and 
his friends. 

If, however, you can bring yourself to linger a few minutes in the 
market-place, or in the busy Via Cavour, at imminent risk to life and 
limb ; if you can dawdle in the sunshine on the green plateau outside 
San Domenico, or on the steps of the cathedral ; if you can even endure 
to be a little bored by the attentions of these friendly and frivolous 
children, you will learn something of the material from which those 
pictures were painted, get some glimpse, perhaps, into the minds of 
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those who long ago helped in the fashioning of Siena’s history and 
of Siena’s treasures. For it is not only in‘her art, in the churches, 
the museums, and the palaces, but also in the life of her people, that 
is to be found that element of the eternal which is essential to all 
greatness. 

Rosg M. BRADLEY. 
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A PLEA FOR THE WHITE SOUTH BY A 
COLOURED WOMAN 


Tue indifference manifested by the whole American nation to the 
obstacles to progress which now. confront the best white people in the 
South is as amazing as it is painful. Occasionally one hears about the 
cruel yoke of bondage under which coloured people in the South groan at 
the present time. It is safe to assert that fewif any words either spoken 
or written on this subject are untrue, since it is well nigh impossible 
to exaggerate the facts. But the coloured American is not the only 
slave in the South to-day. There are hundreds of white men who 
have been blessed with splendid intellects, who are kind and tender 
of heart and who yearn to be true to their higher, better natures, 
who dare not follow the dictates of their conscience and be just, 
because they languish in the chains forged by a tyrannical public 
opinion and_a cruel, vindictive intolerance of those who dare dissent 
from prevailing views. _ 

If the South were a Sodom and Gomorrah in which no justice- 
loving, law-abiding white men could be found, as one is tempted to 
describe it when he thinks how frequently crime is committed in that 
section and how seldom the ‘criminal, if he be white, gets his just 
deserts, the prospects for the white man’s future would be far gloomier 
than are those of the race which he so cruelly wrongs. It cannot be 
denied that the majority of white people in the South acquiesce in 
the crimes committed by the lynchers, the white caps, and the Con- 
stitution-smashers, who have violently snatched the right of citizenship 
from more than a million men, for if they did not, these particular 
varieties of lawlessness would disappear in a very short time. But 
the tacit consent given to lawlessness by the just and upright white 
men in the South is the result of intimidation, rather than a deliberate 
purpose on their part to sanction wrong. 

For this reason it is plainly the duty of the North, East, and West 
to protect the South from itself. It matters not that the South 
spurns the advice and declines the assistance of other sections in 
the United States. If a good citizen or a consistent Christian should 
see &@ man committing suicide by plunging a dagger into his heart or 
jumping into a river, would he stand still and let him take his life, 
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because his desperate brother did not want him to interfere? When 
one section of this country is reverting to barbarism by adopting 
methods common to the dark ages, such as excluding the children of a 
certain race or class from the public schools, first on one pretext and 
then another, and thereby forcing future American citizens to grow up 
in ignorance as dense and as dark as that with which the Russian 
peasants are cursed to-day ; when one section of this country is resort- 
ing to such antediluvian, anti-Christian measures as the Ameer of 
Afghanistan would be ashamed to approve, shall the wiser, saner 
members of the national family stand still and see their rash and 
wicked brother toboggan to his ruin ? 

There are at least three reasons why the nation as a whole should 
give prevailing conditions in the South their careful and conscientious 
consideration. The weightiest argument which could be advanced in 
behalf of this proposition is that it is the country’s duty to the South 
itself. A great deal is written and spoken about the New South to-day. 
Orators from all sections wax eloquent about the phenomenal change 
of heart toward the North and the great breadth of view toward the 
freedmen manifested by the ‘New South.’ One need only study 
conditions which obtain in the South to-day, however, to be con- 
vinced that the people of that section were never more deeply rooted 
and grounded in the opinions which they have always held, were 
never more determined to be governed by them in everything affect- 
ing both public and private affairs, and were never more bent upon 
enacting these views into law, so far as in" them lies,”than they are 
to-day. By deeds as well as by words the South is daily proving how 
resolute and unshaken it is in its purpose to defy even the constitution 
of the United States, whenever it runs counter to its opinions and 
offends its prejudices. 

So frequently and persistently does the South display the Con- 
federate flag, for instance, that the Department of the Potomac G.A.R. 
has recently passed resolutions expressing ‘ the regret and sorrow with 
which it views the public display of an emblem which tends to keep 
alive the bitterness and animosity engendered by the war.’ It was 
also resolved that ‘such a course tends to instill into the minds of 
coming generations aversion, if not hostility, to our national emblem, 
and is not in accord with the oft-repeated professions made by the 
Southern people of their love for the national emblem and their 
devotion to the Union.’ 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised, nor too often repeated, that 
there is a class of white people in the South who are as irrevocably 
opposed to injustice and lawlessness as human beings can possibly 
be. It would be as unjust to charge the whole white South with 
wilful, malicious violation of the Constitution, because the citizens 
generally countenance its infraction by their silence, as it would be 
to accuse the whole North of approving disfranchisement of coloured 
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men because northerners do not protest. It would be as absurd to 
say that all white people in the South sanction the injustice and 
barbarity of which coloured men, women, and children are so often 
the unfortunate victims in that section, as it would be to claim that 
everybody in the North disapproves of these crimes against the 
coloured man and is willing to accord him his rights. 

Before the term ‘ White’ South,’ as used in this article, is defined, 
it is cheerfully admitted that there are exceptional white men in the 
South, whose ideals and’ standards are as high as are those of the 
purest, best citizens anywhere in the United States. But.when the 
‘South’ or the ‘ White South’ is referred to in this article, those 
people are designated who mould the public opinion which manifests 
itself through the laws enacted by the legislatures of the respective 
southern States, and through the customs which are generally observed 
and which amount to an unwritten law. 

If the laws recently enacted in nearly every State in the South 
are an index of the mind and the heart of the people of that section, 
and if actions speak louder than words, the South was never more 
hostile to the coloured man, as well as to his friends, and was never 
more determined to keep him as near the level of the brute as possible 
than it is to-day. Reduced to the lowest terms, the test put to every 
question which arises for discussion in the South, no matter to what 
it may directly pertain, is its possible bearing upon the race problem. 
To the South’s inability to forget the results of the Civil War, and to 
its attitude toward the emancipated race, may be attributed its in- 
ability to make the mental, spiritual, and material progress which it 
might otherwise easily attain. The mind cannot (certainly the mind 
does not) flourish in an atmosphere which is close and impure, and 
which is neither recharged nor purified by fresh currents and revivi- 
fying draughts of new thoughts. That there have been comparatively 
few contributions made by southern writers to the best literature of 
the country is an indisputable fact. Nothing but the enforced narrow- 
ness of view and the imperious bigotry which hang like a pall over the 
mind can explain this dearth of literary talent in the South. 

Not long ago, in discussing the place occupied by the South in 
American letters, Professor George Edward Woodberry, Professor of 
Comparative Literature in Columbia stuns New York City, 
expressed himself as follows .’ 

















































































































The South is uncritical. The power of criticism, which is one of the prime 
forces of modern thought in the last century, never penetrated the South. There 
was never a place there, nor is there now, for minvrities of opinion and still less 
for individual protest, for germinating reforms, for frank expression of a view 
differing from that of a community. In this respect the South has been as 
much cut off from the modern world, and still is, as Ireland from England in 
other ways. It lies outside the current of the age, and this is one reason why 
there has been such an absence of ideas in its life. It is curious to observe that 
what the South has afforded to general literature, in the mai was given into 
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the hands of strangers. The Virginian record was written by Thackeray's 
imagination. The theme of slavery was written in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the one 
book by which the South survives in literature, for better or for worse. 


With scarcely a single exception the inventors of labour-saving 
machines and appliances, for which this country has become so famous, 
hail from the North. The report of the Civil Service Commission 
recently issued shows that Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansaw, 
Texas, Georgia, South Carolina, and Tennessee have not their share of 
Federal appointments, because the applicants for positions from 
those States are not qualified to receive them. The failure of the 
southern States to furnish eligibles for registers from which appoint- 
ments are chiefly made is shown by the fact that of the 383 appoint- 
ments from technical registers, only 35 went to the South. On 
the 5th of October, when these figures were compiled for the report, 
there remained on all the registers of a technical character only fifty 
southern eligibles, many with such low ratings as to preclude the 
likelihood of their being reached for certification. The report of the 
Civil Service Commission proves conclusively that the South is greatly 
in arrears in securing the plums to which it is entitled by an equitable 
distribution of government jobs on the basis of one in every 10,000 
citizens, because there are so few applicants for positions living in 
that section who have the proper technical qualifications. Most 
every southern applicant wants to be a clerk, and as a matter of fact 
the South has furnished 58-21 per cent. of all clerk appointments ; but 
the demand is for men with technical qualifications, scarcely any for 
clerks. When, therefore, the Commission desires to give the South the 
preference, it finds itself without eligibles and must fall back on 
those States which have already received their full share. This 
tangible proof of the intellectual inertia of the South, as revealed by the 
report of the Civil Service Commission, tallies with a statement made 
in the Atlanta Constitution just three years ago. In lamenting the 
mental inertia and backwardness of the South, this newspaper, which 
is one of the largest and most reliable journals in this section, expressed 
itself as follows : ‘ We have as many illiterate white men in the South 
to-day over twenty-one years as there were fifty-two years ago, when 
the census of 1850 was taken.’ 

This barrenness of brain and this dearth of intellectual activity, 
in a section inhabited by men and women in whose innate mental 
inferiority nobody believes, can be accounted for on one hypothesis 
alone. It is due to the brain blight, superinduced by the ban placed 
upon the freedom of thought. And this freedom of thought will 
always be a mental impossibility in the South, until the white people 
of that section cease to make their coloured brother the subject of 
paramount importance, cease to insist that there shall be but a single, 
solitary opinion, both concerning his rights and privileges as a citizen 
and the treatment which must be accorded him by all members of the 
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dominant race, whether they concur in the opinion of the majority 
or not. 

As the intellectual faculties of the southern white people have 
been dwarfed, because they have placed consideration of the coloured 
man and his status among them above everything else, because they 
have allowed nobody, no matter whence he hailed nor how competent 
he was to judge, to dissent from the generally accepted view without 
paying a heavy penalty for defying public sentiment, so progress along 
financial and commercial lines has been impeded, because the white 
people of the South have been busier raising huge barriers in the 
coloured man’s path to knowledge and achievements, along various 
lines which he might have otherwise attained, than they have been 
developing the wonderful natural resources of their rich and fertile 
land. The South has greatly prospered since the war. It is tilling 
its fields, working its mines of coal and ore, and filling its coffers with 
gold. But there is no doubt that much greater commercial prosperity 
would have been attained by the South if the same attention had 
been bestowed upon improving its agricultural facilities as has been 
given to devising ways and means of handicapping a struggling, 
backward race. Southern States like South Carolina and Georgia, 
for instance, which formed a part of the original thirteen, are poor 
and backward indeed compared with some of their younger sisters 
in the West, like Iowa and Illinois. Some of the eastern and western 
States that were admitted into the Union long after the Revolutionary 
War are not so rich in natural resources as are some of the southern 
States among the original thirteen. And yet these younger children 
in the national family have progressed far more rapidly along intel- 
lectual and financial lines than their elders in the South, because the 
inhabitants of the former have expended all their powers of body 
and mind building up a strong, substantial commonwealth and 
developing their resources to the fullest extent. None of their precious 
energy has been dissipated in frantic, hysterical efforts to hold in 
perpetual subjection a heavily handicapped race and to coerce others 
into adopting their standard of conduct and accepting their views. 
Gratifying, therefore, as has been the development of the South’s 
agricultural and mineral resources, there is no doubt that the progress 
along these lines might have been greater if so much strength of the 
best white people in the South had not been expended manufacturing 
expedients for keeping their coloured brother in what they call ‘ his 
place.’ The fear manifested by the southern white people that their 
coloured brother might, if not prevented, soar to heights which they 
are determined he shall never scale appears all the more groundless 
and inconsistent when it is recalled how strenuously they insist that 
he belongs to a naturally inferior race. But this is only one of the 
many illogical, irrational positions into which the South is trapped, 
and’ is only one of the many points on which it is obliged to stultify 
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itself, because of its misguided, fanatical loyalty to the fetish of race 
prejudice, before which every knee must bow. Thus many a southern 
white man, possessing those qualities of intellect and those graces of 
heart which would have admirably fitted him to be a leader in affairs 
of high and noble emprise, has contented himself with being a mere 
policeman, whose only ambition in life was to keep a close watch upon 
the coloured man’s aspirations, strike him upon the head with a 
bludgeon and arrest him, either when he aspired too high or tried to 
escape from the narrow intellectual, political, and social inclosure 
into which each and every member of his race, without regard to 
individual merit or capacity, had been forcibly corralled. In being 
deprived of the service of men who have thus prostituted their talents, 
not only the South but the whole nation has sustained an irreparable 
loss. 

If there were any sign of improvement among southern white 
people as a whole, so far as concerns their attitude toward every 
subject which bears, even remotely, upon the race problem, their 
prospects, as well as those of the people who are oppressed, would 
be far brighter than they are. But no microscope now on the market 
is sufficiently powerful to enable even the lynx-eyed to detect the 
slightest change for the better. Legislatures in the southern States 
are never more enthusiastic and industrious than when they are bent 
upon enacting measures for the purpose of repressing the coloured 
man’s aspirations by law. To-day one State legislature will exhaust 
Webster’s Unabridged trying to find language sufficiently strong and 
lurid to express the necessity of dividing the taxes so that coloured 
children shall have no more schools than taxes paid by their parents 
will support. To-morrow another State will actually pass a law, 
as Louisiana has done, prohibiting the public schools for coloured 
children from instructing them beyond the fourth and fifth grades, 
with the understanding that what they get in the five grades shall 
be none too good. All the southern States, with the exception of 
Florida, Georgia, Tennessee, and Arkansaw, have robbed coloured 
men of their right of citizenship, and have thus reduced more than 
1,000,000 Americans to the level of serfs and slaves. So pernicious 
has been the influence of the far South that a border State like Virginia, 
only a stone’s throw from the district in which the national capital 
is located, has disfranchised coloured men. Maryland, encouraged 
by Virginia’s success in violating the amendments to the Constitution, 
tried with all her might and main just a few months ago to emulate 
her neighbour’s unworthy example. Jim Crow cars enter and leave 
the National Capital filled with indignant, humiliated coloured citizens 
every hour in the day. Under such circumstances neither the most 
sanguine citizen in the North nor the most optimistic member of the 
oppressed race in the United States can lay the flattering unction to his 
soul that the South has accepted the result. of the Civil War and is 
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willing to grant coloured men the rights, privileges, and immunities of 
citizenship guaranteed them by the Constitution. No truer state- 
ment of the South’s position to-day could possibly be made than that 
expressed by General Lee in his address to the Confederate Veterans 
at their reunion in Louisville last summer. Without mincing matters, 
or making unnecessary apologies, he declared that the South had 
accomplished, by peaceful revolution, what it had been unable to 
effect by means of war. 

One might go on indefinitely supplying evidence to prove that, as 
a whole, the South is as implacable and unreconstructed, so far as 
concerns its attitude toward that part of the Constitution which 
guarantees the freedman his rights as well as towards those who insist 
that these rights be respected, as it was at the close of the war. There 
is a law—call it human, divine, retributive justice or what you will, 
but there is an inexorable law which decrees that those who per- 
sistently and cold-bloodedly oppress the weak shall not for ever escape 
the consequences of their guilt. Therefore, those who love the South 
and who have its interests at heart should never cease to labour and 
remonstrate with it, till it has been turned from its evil way. It is 
plainly the nation’s duty, therefore, to do everything in its power 
to emancipate the South from the thraldom of its own prejudices ; 
release it from the slavery of the brain-blighting, soul-crushing intoler- 
ance of other people’s views; teach it the difference between the 
highest, purest patriotism and a narrow, sectional pride ; instill into 
it a sense of justice which will prevent it either from inflicting or 
withholding penalties for wrong-doing and crime on account of the 
colour of a man’s skin ; and finally breathe into the hearts of the people 
as a whole a broad, Christian charity which will extend even to their 
former slaves. 

Secondly, the South should be rescued from its follies and sins, 
not only because it will work its own destruction if it continues to 
pursue its present course, but because the spiritual and moral welfare 
of the American people as a whole is greatly imperilled thereby. What 
with its shameful record on lynching, what with its crimes committed 
by desperadoes belonging to various bands of organised violence, what 
with its Convict Lease system, that new form of slavery which obtains 
in nearly every State in the South and is in some respects more cruel 
and more crushing than the old; what with its Contract Labour 
system, designed and practised for the purpose of deceiving and 
defrauding ignorant, defenceless coloured labourers ; what with the 
shocking number of murders and homicides committed in so many 
instances with impunity, the South is in an unfortunate and alarming 
condition indeed. In Governor Hayward’s message to the General 
Assembly of South Carolina in January of the current year he admits 
with sorrow and regret the reign of lawlessness in the State, and 
deplores the fact that although an appropriation to apprehend 
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lynchers had been set aside at his request, no convictions had been 
made. With great intensity of feeling he declared that such outrages 
as those which so frequently occur in his State lead to all disregard 
of law, the cheapening of human life, and undermines our very civilisa- 
tion. In discussing the blood-guiltiness in Governor Hayward’s 
State a short time ago, the Nashville American, one of the fairest 
and most reliable newspapers in the South, stated that if the killing 
in other States had been in the same ratio to population as in South 
Carolina, a larger number of people would have been murdered in 
the United States during 1902 than fell on the American side in the 
Spanish and Philippine wars. 

Although coloured men are usually the victims of the lawlessness 
and cruelty committed with the knowledge and consent of some of the 
Southern Commonwealths, white men from the North have occasion- 
ally suffered too. Only last December a sickening story of this cruel 
suffering was related by two white boys from Seymour, Ind., who 
had escaped from a Convict Lease camp in Mississippi, whose Governor, 
by the way, recently kicked a coloured convict nearly to death, 
because while blacking this high State official’s shoes, the unfortunate 
convict said something to which the Governor took exception. These 
boys declared they found white men inthe convict camps of Mississippi 
who had been held as slaves for ten years. The experience of the 
Indiana boys tallies with that of two New York boys who together 
with 200 others were lured to Florida last fall by promises of work at 
good pay. When they reached their service place, however, they 
were partly starved, flogged, shot, and finally placed in a chain gang 
and compelled to work until they fainted, when they were whipped 
for the weakness. According to official statistics a coloured man 
was lynched in Mississippi every eighteen days in 1905, and of this 
number only two were even charged with what is so falsely and 
maliciously called the ‘usual crime.’ One was shot because he was 
accused of writing an insulting letter, and one because he was charged 
with making threats. Crimes heinous enough occur in the North, it 
is true, but it is inconceivable that an institution so diabolical as the 
Convict Lease system could flourish anywhere in the North, East, or 
West with the knowledge and consent of either the citizens or the 
officials of the respective States. A short time ago the Grand Jury 
of Ware Co., Georgia, declared that at least twenty citizens of that 
county were held as slaves in a camp owned by one of the leading 
members of the Georgia legislature. The witnesses who were called 
testified that brutalities practised in this camp were too revolting to 
be described. 

Thus the white youth of the South are being hardened and bruta- 
lised by the shocking spectacles they are forced to witness on every 
hand. Truly the South is sowing seeds of lawlessness and cruelty 
which in the very nature of the case will spring up armed men in the 
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years to come. Accounts of deeds of ,violence recently perpetrated 
by white students upon coloured people amply prove this fact. Last 
December the cadets of Virginia Military Institute in Lexington, Va., 
made a revengeful raid on the house of a coloured man, beat him 
unmercifully and marched him, half dead, to jail, simply because it 
was rumoured that he either fired a shot at a cadet himself, or knew 
the man who did. Not only by examples of cruelty and lawlessness, 
but also by social and political demarcations based exclusively upon 
race and class, the white youth of this country are being tainted in 
every conceivable way. ‘Resolved, That a Jim Crow Car Law should 
be Adopted and Enforced in the District of Columbia ’ was the subject 
of a discussion engaged in in January of the present year by the 
Columbian Debating Society of the George Washington University, 
which is situated in the National Capital, and the decision was 
rendered in favour of the Jim Crow car. 

In discussing questions bearing upon national, State, or municipal 
affairs, or touching matters of private concern, the South never fails 
to interject its views on the race problem and render a decision 
accordingly, no matter how remotely connected with the subject these 
views may be nor how great may be the advantages accruing to the 
South if it will temporarily sink these extraneous opinions out of 
sight. For instance, there is no doubt that southern white women 
would be greatly benefited by joining the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and théreby coming into contact with some of the 
brightest minds in the United States. But only a few months ago 
the Alabama Federation of Women’s Clubs voted down a resolution 
favouring such a union, because a coloured woman was admitted as 
a delegate in Milwaukee a long time ago, and that, too, in spite of 
the fact that the General Federation has since then adopted rules, so 
as to atone for thus offending their southern sisters, which practically 
exclude coloured women from the Federation altogether. And so 
one fact after another might becited to prove that the South’s present 
attitude of mind and state of heart preclude the possibility of progress. 
Stagnation of an individual or a collection of individuals invariably 
means retrogression in the end. That one section of this union cannot 
retrograde without dragging down all the others is an axiom. 

If, therefore, the North, East, and West feel they are not their 
brother’s keeper, and are not moved by the missionary spirit to lift 
the South out of the slough of stagnation in which it now lies, surely 
the second point urged as a reason for making a plea in its behalf will 
appeal to every patriot in the land. To all who give the subject 
careful consideration it must be clear that self-preservation and an 
intelligent concern for the nation as a whole command all true patriots 
to act, and act at once. If one section of this country is permitted to 
trample with impunity upon any provision of the Constitution with 
which it takes issue, another will surely resort to the same expedient 
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to render null and void any section or clause to which it is opposed. 
It does not require a great amount of profundity or perspicacity to 
see that the violation of one fundamental law invariably leads to the 
infraction of another. 

If general observance of the law by thecitizens of a country is 
a test of a nation’s civilisation, and if statistics on this subject count 
for anything, then the United States of America belongs at the very 
foot of the civilised nations’ class. Quite recently ex-Ambassador 
Andrew White declared that with the single exception of Sicily more 
murders are committed in the United States than in any other civilised 
country in the world. Not long ago a well-known white clergyman in 
Louisville, Ky., startled his congregation one Sunday morning by 
declaring that home life is safer in the dominions of the Ameer of 
Afghanistan than it is in Kentucky. 


There are more murders [said he] in Louisville, Ky., with 200,000 people 
than there are in London with nearly 7,000,000. There are more murders in 
Kentucky with its 2,000,000 people than in Great Britain with a population 
of 40,000,000. Finally there are more murders in the United States than in 
the whole of Europe, with Italy and Turkey left out and Russia included. 


This statement was made, of course, before the wholesale slaughter 
of the Russian Jews. 


No other civilised nation [said this Louisville clergyman] approaches this in 
the matter of murders, and those which come nearest to it are Italy and Turkey, 
where the assassin’s knife is freely used and where men allow their anger and 
hatred and disgraceful passions to rule their conduct. 


Several distinguished men in the congregation were so shocked 
at these statistics that they determined to study the subject them- 
selves, but after a careful investigation had been instituted, they 
admitted these figures could not be truthfully denied. 

At the annual dinner of the Authors’ Club, given in honour of the 
Lord Chief Justice of England in December 1904, Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle devoted a part of his remarks to the laxity with which the law 
against murder is administered in the United States. During the 
Boer War, he said, Great Britain had lost 22,000 lives. But during 
the same three years the United States had lost 10,000 more, that is 
32,000 lives, by murder and homicide in a time of peace. Many of 
these crimes, he said, had gone unpunished. The Lord Chief Justice 
took occasion to corroborate what Sir Arthur had said. 

It is painful to every true American, of course, to know that law- 
lessness prevails to such an extent in the country he loves. It is the 
duty of true patriots, however, to stare disagreeable facts in the face, 
for in no other way will it be possible to remedy some of the evils 
which exist. And no matter how seriously the coloured American 
may be handicapped to-day, nor how grievously he was oppressed 
in the past, there are no truer patriots in the United States to-day 
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than are the 10,000,000 coloured people who know and love no father- 
land but this. In every war which this country has waged in the 
past, coloured men have fought and died with a courage and a 
patriotism surpassed by none. 

Is it not true that this country’s red record, which can neither be 
concealed nor denied, may be accounted for in large measure by the 
impunity with which crimes are committed against coloured people 
in the South? Coloured men, women, and children are being shot 
to death, flayed alive, and burned at the stake, while the murderers 
not only escape punishment as a rule, but are rarely, if ever, called 
to account. So rapidly has the crime of lynching spread that now 
it is confined to no one particular section, but we see it breaking out 
here and there in places where we would least expect to findit. During 
the riot which occurred in New York City a few years ago, an eye- 
witness declared that poor old coloured men who were returning 
peacefully and unsuspectingly home from their work, were cruelly 
set upon and brutally beaten by ruffians for no reason whatsoever, 
except that they were coloured. If, therefore, the North, East, and 
West are not moved by a sense of duty to save the South from itself 
and protect coloured men in their rights, the sooner those sections 
realise that self-preservation demands immediate and vigorous action 
on their part, the more surely will they be able to avert national 
tragedies which sanctioned lawlessness invariably precipitates. 

If the events which transpired before the Civil War teach one 
lesson more than another, it is that tolerating wrong, temporising with 
injustice, and long forbearance with evildoers are sure to bring shame, 
disgrace, and sorrow upon the nation that makes the fatal mistake. 
Putting off till to-morrow the correction of national evils which 
should be made to-day simply delays for a little the hour of wrath 
which is sure to strike. And when the day of retribution finally 
dawns, then the difficulty of throttling evils, grown great and strong 
by time, is increased a thousandfold. Delay is wicked; delay is 
dangerous ; delay means death, are the words of warning written upon 
every page of United States history from the day the Declaration of 
Independence was signed till Fort Sumter was fired upon by rebel 
guns. The French Revolution taught France the danger of delay 
in redressing the wrongs of the oppressed. Russia is learning the 
same lesson, to her sorrow and cost, to-day. God grant that our own 
beloved land may not be forced to atone a second time in a nation’s 
blood and tears for tacitly consenting to cruel wrongs heaped upon 
the oppressed. 

But if the first two reasons for making a plea in behalf of the 
South are not sufficient to arouse those who love their country, surely 
the third will appeal to all who love their fellow men. It is useless 
to talk about elevating the masses of a backward, struggling race 
until the scales of prejudice fall from the eves of the stronger people, 
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by whom the progress of the weaker is retarded, and without whose 
consent and support it will be impossible for the weaker to rise. In 
the South to-day an intelligent coloured man or woman suffers a 
veritable martyrdom. From the books they have read, and from the 
speeches of the Revolutionary fathers, which breathe forth hatred of 
oppression in every line, the intelligent coloured people in this country 
have learned to love liberty more than they love life. The love of 
freedom with which the very air in this country is heavily charged 
is inhaled by coloured Americans at every breath, and yet they know 
they are not free. They see they are not free to develop their God- 
given faculties and engage in any pursuit to which both their capacity 
and inclination lead them, and on account of which they might - 
brilliantly succeed, although this is the privilege enjoyed by the 
representatives of every other race who land on American shores. 
Although it cannot be truthfully asserted that coloured people are 
free anywhere in the United States in the same sense as are all other 
Americans, whether indigenous or adopted, their yoke of bondage is 
heaviest in the South. In that section there are nearly 8,000,000 
human beings, some of whom have very little, others a larger pro- 
portion of African blood coursing through their veins, who virtually 
occupy the position of serfs, when they are not actually held as slaves, 
in this Government founded upon liberty and equality before the law 
of all. The tortures endured by Tantalus, famished with hunger 
and parched with thirst, as he gazed upon food and water placed 
within his sight but out of reach, were not more terrible than are those 
suffered by coloured people in the United States who see all other 
races and nationalities enjoying opportunities of various kinds which 
they, too, long to possess, but of which they are systematically and 
continually deprived. The pity of it is that the just and generous 
hearted sons and daughters of the South who would gladly rescue, 
so far as in them lies, the deserving members of the downtrodden and 
handicapped race from their cruel fate are deterred from following 
the dictates of humanity, because they know what a heavy penalty 
for their deeds of kindness they will be obliged to pay. 

One of the discouraging phases of the coloured man’s status in 
the South is the persistency with which his strong and powerful 
brothers criticise and condemn the whole race for the mistakes made 
and the crimes committed by the few. For this reason no greater 
service could be rendered the coloured people of this country by those 
who have their interests at heart than to show the white South how 
rash and wicked is its course toward the freedmen in its midst, and 
what an irreparable injury it is doing them by the misrepresentations 
which it constantly circulates against the whole race. Even by 
southerners who are supposed to be broad-minded and just, the 
coloured man’s vices are constantly exaggerated beyond a semblance 
of truth, in spite of the fact that his accusers are themselves responsible 
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for most of them, his defects are emphasised in every possible way, 
and his mental ability either underestimated or scoffed at. In many 
instances these misrepresentations are not the result of deliberate 
malice. There is no doubt that many southerners do not realise how 
unjust and untruthful they are in their tirades against the oppressed 
race. ‘ 

By looking continually and exclusively at one side of the race 
problem, and by a misguided loyalty to the sophistries and traditions 
of the past, their intellect is stunted, so far as concerns their ability 
to grasp any subject touching the coloured American, their reasoning 
faculties are dwarfed, and they are literally seduced from the truth. 
By a continual exaggeration of the coloured man’s vices, by a studied 
suppression of the proofs of his marvellous advancement, by a judicious 
though malicious use of epithets, such as social equality, negro domi- 
nation, and others which poison and mislead the public mind; by a 
watchful, searching scepticism with respect to evidence in the coloured 
‘ man’s favour, and a convenient credulity with respect to every report 
, or tradition which can be used to prove the coloured man’s depravity, 
the South has almost succeeded in persuading the whole world that 
it is a martyr and the coloured American is a brute. When a race or 
class is marked in any community, when its vices and defects are upon 
everybody’s tongue and its depravity is conceded by all, it requires 
an amount of courage, goodness, and grit such as few human beings 
possess, for a single individual in that underestimated or slandered 
class to live down the opprobrium of which he is a vicarious victim. 
It is an axiom that whatever the hardships and misfortunes of a race 
may be, they fall with greatest severity upon women. The treat- 
ment accorded coloured women in the United States is but another 
proof of this well-established rule. A minister of the Gospel hailing 
from the South stood in the pulpit of New York Church, and declared, 
a not long ago, that virtue in coloured women is so rare that any con- 
sideration of it is futile. There are very few men of any race, no 
matter how low in the social scale they may be, who can be induced 
to give damaging evidence against the character of a woman, no 
matter how frail or friendless she may be nor how urgent the necessity 
that her unsavoury record be exposed. But this rule of chivalry 
usually observed by all men toward all women, and to which the 
: South insists it is pledged, has not always protected coloured women 
. in the United States. 

In 1895 the President of the Missouri Press Association sent an 
open letter to Miss Balgarnie of England, well known for her interest in 
the coloured people of the United States, which, with the exception of 
the slander recently uttered by the minister to whom reference has 
just been made, is probably the most unjustifiable and venomous 
attack ever made upon the womanhood of any race by a man. After 
painting in the most lurid colours possible the depth of the coloured 
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American’s degradation, he cites an example to prove his case against 
coloured women, which for coarse vulgarity and malicious mendacity 
cannot be surpassed in the bewildering confusion of false charges 
preferred against the victims of oppression and degradation by those 
who are responsible for their ruin. More than that. Southern 
white women who shine brilliantly in the galaxy of letters are not 
ashamed to prostitute their talent by publicly proclaiming their 
coloured sister’s immorality to the world in both the newspapers and 
leading periodicals of the North, while they gloat in ghoulish glee 
over her shame. It is difficult to understand how the women of any 
race, under any circumstances and for any reason whatever, could 
bring themselves to slander in so wanton, so wholesale, and so cold- 
blooded a manner the womanhood of another race, particularly if those 
who wield the withering, blighting, character-assassinating pens 
are the daughters of parents responsible in the sight of God and 
men for the heredity and environment of the very women whose 
moral delinquencies they expose and assail. And so it happens 
that the very air which a coloured girl breathes in that section where 
the majority live is heavy with traditions and accusations of the 
frailty of both her race and her sex. Statistics, however, which 
have been compiled by white men themselves, show that in spite of the 
fateful heritage of slavery, in spite of the numerous pitfalls laid to 
entrap coloured girls, and though the safeguards usually thrown 
around maidenly youth and innocence are, in at least one section of 
this country, withheld from coloured girls, immorality among coloured 
women in the United States is not so great as among women similarly 
situated in at least five foreign lands. 

As a preparation for the war of the Rebellion, Mr. Lincoln declared 
that the ringleaders in the conspiracy against this government had been 
assiduously debauching the public mind for thirty years. Ingenious 
sophisms were invented, he said, by which the right-thinking people 
of that section were deceived and misled. In the war which the 
professional negro-haters (not the whole South) have made upon 
the liberty of coloured people ever since their emancipation was 
proclaimed, precisely the same base methods have been pursued. 
The rapidity with which the South has poisoned the mind of the 
North against coloured people, and has succeeded in withdrawing 
from them the sympathy and assistance of those who were once 
known to be their best friends, is a splendid tribute to the persuasive- 
ness, the persistency, the plausibility and the power of the South, 
while it resembles nothing so much as a skilful trick of legerdemain. 

View the conditions which now obtain in the South from any 
standpoint one may, he must inevitably reach the conclusion that 
for the sake of the South itself, for the sake of the nation as a whole, 
and for the sake of 8,000,000 human beings crying for justice and a 
fair chance, strenuous efforts should be made by the North, East, and 
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West to instill into the Southern people a wholesome reverence for 
the law. Failure to inflict upon an individual, or a collection of 
individuals, the penalty for wrongdoing and crime is simply to 
encourage still further defiance of the law. Therefore the men in 
the North, East, and West who are aiding and abetting political 
corruption and crime wherever it may exist, by allowing those who 
commit it to go unpunished and unrebuked are equal in guilt with 
those who flagrantly violate the law. 


Mary CuurcH TERRELL. 
Washington, D.C. 














TIMBER-PLANTING ON WASTE LAND 


Ear ty in the present Session of Parliament it was announced that a 
Royal Commission would be appointed to inquire into and report on 
coast erosion and the afforestation of waste land; and it was subse- 
quently suggested that the Commission should also deal with the 
question of small holdings. Since then, however, a further official 
announcement has been made to the effect that the Commission, 
when appointed, will have referred to it only the issues affecting coast 
erosion and the planting of slob-lands lying within tidal limits. And 
this seems a common-sense decision, because both coast erosion and the 
protection of low-lying riverine or estuarine and tidal lands are essenti- 
ally matters requiring to be dealt with by civil engineers, whereas the 
planting of waste land and the question of small holdings more particu- 
larly concern the forester and the land agent respectively. But that 
is no reason why the so-called afforestation branch of the waste land 
problem should not also be handled independently. And here it may be 
noted that ‘ afforestation ’ is not a proper term to use as synonymous 
with timber-planting, because afforestation means placing land under 
forest law (instead of under common law), and new afforestations were 
rendered impossible by the Act of Limitation in 1640. 

It seems unfortunate that no thorough and searching inquiry is now 
intended to be made by Government in order to ascertain if, or to 
what extent, timber-planting can profitably be undertaken on waste 
land, and how such plantations can be formed and managed most 
economically. It has been stated by Government that the Depart- 
mental Committee on Forestry in 1902 threw much light on this subject, 
and that other information is also in the possession of the Board of 
Agriculture ; but a reference to their report will show that the Com- 
mittee of 1902 studiously avoided making any direct pronouncement 
either as regards State planting or State aid to private landowners 
desirous of forming timber plantations. What they said was as 
follows : 

10. Afforestation of Waste Lands.— . . . The world is rapidly approaching 
a shortage, if not actual dearth, in its supply of coniferous timber, which con- 
stitutes between 80 and 90 per cent. of the total British imports. The great 
area of waste land in these islands which might be afforested . . . thus becomes 
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a matter of grave national concern. No individual effort is likely to cope with 
such extensive afforestation. . . . We do not feel justified in urging the Govern- 
ment to embark forthwith upon any general scheme of State forests under 
present circumstances ; but the question of planting suitable waste lands under 


the control of the Crown... is... worth the attention of the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests. 
11. . . . We recommend that the Government department charged with 


the collection of land statistics should take steps to compile a statement of 
areas presumably suitable for afforestation in Great Britain. 

33. State Loans.—It has been suggested that the State should advance loans 
to encourage afforestation. . . . We advise that the State should concentrate 
any efforts it may make upon the provision of adequate facilities for instruction. 
Once adequate provision for training is made, and the consequent improvement 
of our present woodlands becomes manifest, it will then be opportune to raise 
the subject either of loans or of State forests. 


These recommendations, which have been and are being acted upon 
to some extent, though not yet to the full extent that is desirable, are 
very different, indeed, from the more critical, more definite, and more 
authoritative expressions of well-selected and unbiassed opinions that 
might surely be expected to result from a Royal Commission appointed 
to consider and report on timber-planting on waste land throughout 
Great Britain and Ireland. The treatment of a question of such un- 
doubted national importance would certainly have gained more if it 
had been exposed to the greater publicity attached to the proceedings 
and findings of a Royal Commission than can possibly be the case 
when it is confined to the manipulation of a department, and thus 
disposed of in camera to a great extent. And time would, probably, 
also have been saved thereby. Now, if timber-planting on waste land 
is worth doing at all, it is expedient to begin it as soon as possible ; and 
if it is not worth going to any trouble and expense about, it is better 
to have the matter threshed out fully, and then abandon the proposal 
as an unprofitable project. 

In either case, however, there are various points of great importance 
that have to be considered in dealing with any extensive scheme of 
reclaiming waste land and planting it with timber, whether by the 
State or with State aid; and in this article I propose trying to place 
some of these before the public, plainly and simply, and, so far as pos- 
sible, without bias or prejudice. 

For about three hundred years before the great economic revolution 
throughout the commercial world was effected by means of the adapta- 
tion of steam and iron for purposes of communication by land and 
water, Britain had constant difficulty in supplying her national require- 
ments in timber needed for shipbuilding and the construction of 
buildings. The statute-books abound in Acts of Parliament passed 
in the endeavour to prevent waste of timber in England, to husband 
and improve the resources of the ancient royal forests, to facilitate the 
enclosure and planting offcommon lands, and to encourage private 
landowners to form timber plantations. 
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In 1810 the importance of State planting on an extensive scale 
was urged upon the attention of the Prime Minister, and the Govern- 
ment was exhorted to take adequate steps to provide for future require- 
ments as to timber, in place of merely trusting to private commercial 
enterprise. Stress was laid on the decay and destruction of British 
woodlands, on the advance in the price of all kinds of timber and the 
inability of the country to furnish anything like sufficient supplies, and 
on the vast stretches of waste land, calculated at about twenty millions 
of acres, which might be rendered available for planting to a large 
extent. 

The question was shelved, however, and from then till now Britain 
has managed very well indeed, and at no inordinate cost, to supply all 
her great and constantly growing demands for timber of all kinds. 
This happy issue out of the national difficulty of about a century ago 
was mainly due to three causes, namely,(1) to the supreme command 
obtained of the seas, and the practical monopoly of shipping thus 
given; (2) to the introduction of steam communication and iron 
shipbuilding ; and, subsequently, (3) to the gradual abolition of all 
import duties on timber—although at the same time this last cause, 
operating fully since 1866, struck a death-blow at the home growth of 
timber by private landowners for purposes of profit, except under 
favourable local conditions. There was also a fourth cause in operation, 
which should likewise be noted, and that is that until about thirty years 
ago Britain was the chief commercial and industrial country in the 
world, and was then in a far better position to satisfy its requirements 
as to timber than is now the case, in consequence of the growth of 
population and trade throughout the world, and more particularly 
in the United States of America and in Germany, our two great present 
competitors in trade and commerce generally, and with regard to the 
surplus timber of other countries in particular. 

The whole economic position has been entirely changed within the 
last thirty-five years, and the future outlook has, of course, thereby 
become profoundly affected. Thirty-five years ago, the population 
of the United States was only about forty-one millions, and now it 
is over eighty millions ; while that of Germany was only forty millions 
and is now sixty-one millions. In both of these cases, the United 
States and Germany had, thirty-five years ago, more than sufficient 
timber of home growth to supply all their internal requirements ; but 
now they have become, owing to their increase in population and 
industries, far from self-supporting, and are more or less dependent 
on the surplus supplies of other countries. Then, the American 
resources seemed ample ; now, they have become so diminished as to 
have given rise to great and well-founded anxiety for the future. This 
shortage in home-grown wood must be supplied by imports; and, as 
the great bulk of the timber required by ourselves and by these our 
two great competitors is the light wood of coniferous trees, of which the 
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chief stores are now to be found in Canada, Russia, and Scandinavia, 
the amount we shall have to pay for this class of timber (which con- 
stitutes about 90 per cent. of our wood imports) must be, to a con- 
siderable extent, determined by the requirements of the United States 
and Germany, and by the price to which they will raise this raw material 
at the seaports in the countries having surplus timber available for 
export. Unless we can arrange some sort of preferential treatment with 
Canada for her timber egports, there is every probability that the 
annual sum we shall in the future have to pay for our national timber 
bill will be an amount very much greater than it is at present. And 
how large this sum already is seems not to be generally realised. 

In 1882 our population was thirty-five and a half millions, and our 
imports of wood and timber were valued at 18,300,000/. ; in 1903, our 
population was about forty-two and a quarter millions, and we im- 
ported wood and timber to the value of 29,300,000/., thus showing a 
rise of over 50 per cent. in the total value of the imports as compared 
with an increase of only 19 per cent. in the total population. 

But this is not the most serious aspect of the matter. What there 
is far more reason to be apprehensive about is that there is the possi- 
bility that wood and timber may, in course of time, become the imports 
for which we shall perhaps have to pay the largest sum annually. At 
present there are only three kinds of imports for which we pay more 
than for our timber, and these are, in order of the amounts paid, 
(1) cotton ; (2) corn; and (3) wool. Now, cotton and wool are raw 
products which are worked up here, and are then partly exported as 
manufactured goods; but this is not the case with the wood and 
timber for which we have to pay so heavy an annual bill. And one 
essential difference between cotton, corn, and wool, on the one hand, 
and timber on the other, is that the production of all three of those is 
increasing greatly throughout the world, and throughout the British 
Empire in particular ; so that in course of time the cost or exchange 
value of such raw materials will probably decrease, whereas the price 
of timber, which has been appreciating steadily for the last fifty years, 
must rise more and more quickly in the future owing to the unavoidable 
effect of the simultaneous operation of the two powerful economic 
factors, greatly increasing demands and steadily diminishing supplies. 
InCentral Europe, it is calculated that this appreciation averages 24 per 
cent. per annum, so that the national bill for any given quantity of 
timber becomes doubled every forty years, apart from the augmenta- 
tion of quantity due to increase in population and wood-consuming 
industries. No country will be so deeply affected by this as Britain. 

In trying to educate public opinion to realise the economic im- 
portance of doing what can reasonably be attempted with a view to 
providing home-grown timber in the future—say, from about forty 
or fifty years after a serious commencement has been made, and on- 
wards—it seems desirable to point out that there are very obvious 
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limitations with regard to what may possibly be accomplished. Of,the 
16,710,788 acres of mountain and heath classed as waste land through- 
out the United Kingdom it cannot yet be estimated, with anything 
like accuracy, how much may safely be considered suitable for planting 
with any fair chance of the investment proving profitable. The pro- 
portion of the better class of waste land may possibly amount to about 
one-fifth, but it may perhaps not be above one-sixth, or even one- 
seventh or one-eighth ; so that all anyone can safely say at present is 
that the wastes and poor pasturage suitable for planting (with a fair 
chance of profit) may probably aggregate something between 2,100,000 
and 3,330,000 acres, the reclamation and planting of which would, 
at an average of about 6]. per acre, demand a total outlay of from 
about thirteen to twenty million pounds sterling, spread over the next 
thirty to fifty years according to the rate of planting. Even supposing, 
however, that we had now—in addition to our existing 3,029,000 acres 
classed as woods and plantations, but a great part of which are mainly 
ornamental or protective in character—as many as three million acres 
of pine and fir plantations ranging in regular gradation up to forty 
years of age, this would only give an annual fall of 75,000 acres, 
yielding probably between 300,000,000 and 350,000,000 cubic feet of 
timber, which is nothing like one-half of the quantity of coniferous 
wood annually imported for the maintenance of our industries. Above 
and beyond all that our existing British woodlands now produce for 
this purpose, the imports of hewn timber merely for pit-wood and 
mine-props during 1903 and 1904 averaged two and a third million 
loads, or over 93,000,000 cubic feet, valued at 2,500,0001. per annum. 

Now, if our waste land is of any use at all for timber planting, the 
simplest and one of the best uses that can be made of it is to grow light 
coniferous trees, in order to supply during the future as much as we 
can of the timber needed in our great coal-mining industry. And 
incidentally, of course, we should be otherwise adding to the internal 
wealth of the country by keeping at home the money that has to be 
paid for planting, tending, felling, and handling the foreign-grown 
timber before it reaches this country. 

In urging that any attention paid to the formation of extensive 
plantations on waste land should be chiefly devoted to growing crops 
of pines and firs—including the larch, of course—it should be pointed 
out that there are various advantages in selecting coniférous timber- 
crops for cultivation. In the first place, they are those most suitable 
for growing upon poor land, and are, on the whole, the cheapest to 
plant and the most easily established ; secondly, they come soonest 
to marketable size, both as thinnings and as a mature crop, so that they 
not only give earlier returns, but can also be worked with a smaller 
investment of capital than is required for hardwoods; thirdly, it is 
the class of timber for which there is always the largest demand, and 
usually the readiest sale; and fourthly, it is the wood chiefly in use 
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in our coal-mining, one of our greatest industries, and the demand for 
it is certain to continue as at present. 

The above seem to me, briefly stated, the chief points to be con- 
sidered in trying to form an opinion as to the desirability of inaugu- 
rating any national scheme for planting timber on waste land. It 
would, of course, touch upon the unemployed labour question, but 
only incidentally, just as everything caleulated to provide work and to 
circulate money among the rural working classes must help to heal 
that economic sore. 

Throughout the last twenty to twenty-five years there has been a 
constant striving on the part both of individuals and of arboricultural 
societies to bring the subject of timber-planting prominently before 
public notice, and recently the Labour Party in Parliament has 
identified itself therewith to some extent ; so that the time now seems 
ripe for more serious consideration than has yet been given to the 
matter, and for arriving at an actual determination one way or the 
other. Hence the regret that must be felt at the change in the attitude 
of Government, and at their announcement that no Royal Com- 
mission will now deal with the planting of waste land. 

If there should, however, be any pronouncement in favour of 
extensive planting, there will need to be a good deal of legislation and 
of reorganisation in the internal administration of at least two Govern- 
ment departments before suitable machinery can possibly be provided 
for framing and carrying out any extensive scheme of planting with 
efficiency and economy. Any great national scheme of forestry will 
have to provide not only for the acquisition and the planting of suitable 
waste lands by the State, but also for the furnishing of reasonable 
monetary assistance to private landowners desirous of forming timber 
plantations, and for maintaining proper supervision and control of 
all such wastes and woodlands. For any one such special branch of 
work both improved departmental administration and fresh legislation 
are requisite ; and these can easily be combined so as to meet every 
possible contingency in all three of the above directions. 

As I recently pointed out in a paper read before the Society of 
Arts on the 24th of January, 1906, important changes must be made 
in the Commission of Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues of the 
Crown, and also in the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, before 
any great national scheme of State or State-aided planting can be 
undertaken on sound economic principles. Partial effect has already 
been given to this suggestion by the introduction of the Crown Lands 
Bill, and the discussion thereon in the House of Commons on the 
10th of April. The Financial Secretary to the Treasury intimated that 
on the second reading an amendment would be made to the effect that 
the President of the Board of Agriculture should, if willing, be ez officio 
a third Commissioner of Woods and Forests, whereby that Commission 
would have a direct representative in the House, in place of only being 
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indirectly represented through the Treasury as at present. To this 
clumsy and ineffective arrangement Mr. Long, a former President of 
the Board of Agriculture, raised strong objection, and expressed him- 
self in favour of placing the Board of Agriculture, instead of the 
Treasury, over the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. But 
Mr. Long’s proposal is in one respect just as open to objection as the 
Treasury amendment. It overlooks the fact that it would merely make 
the Commission a new and an almost totally independent branch of 
the Board of Agriculture, because the status of the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests is undoubtedly higher than that of any official of 
the Board of Agriculture, except the President himself. Each of the 
two Commissioners of Woods and Forests ranks officially above the 
Secretary to the Board of Agriculture (although the salary of the latter 
is much larger than that of these insufficiently paid Commissioners), 
and the setting up of a quasi-independent imperium in imperio would 
not be likely to result in harmony, efficiency, and economy of time. 

In all probability, therefore, the simplest and most efficient and 
economical way of providing the proper departmental machinery, which 
does not yet exist, would be (1) to amend the Board of Agriculture Acts 
of 1899 and 1903, so as to constitute a Board of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Forestry, with a special Forestry branch under an Assistant 
Secretary ; and (2) to abolish the Commission of Woods, Forests, and 
Land Revenues of the Crown by incorporating it with, and distributing 
its work between, the Board of Agriculture and the Board of Works 
and Public Buildings, which was formed in 1832 to perform certain 
duties previously belonging to the office of Woods and Forests. The 
property vested in the Commissioners of Woods and Forests is an 
appanage of the Crown, and is not simply national property ; but if 
it should be considered desirable for this property, or for the woodlands 
and agricultural lands in particular, to become formally transferred to 
the nation, there is little likelihood of the Sovereign withholding his 
consent to a rational proposal. These Crown estates consist of 
(1) woodlands and other tracts forming the ancient royal forests, and 
the minerals within the same ; (2) agricultural lands; and (3) freehold 
house property, chiefly in London. Now, the Board of Agriculture 
already performs the functions of Land Commissioners for England, 
and administers the Settled Land Act and other Acts relating to the 
improvement of properties by limited owners. It might, therefore, 
very well have the woods and forests (including wastes) and the agri- 
cultural lands placed under its charge, if State planting is to be carried 
out on any of these ancient forest wastes (so far as free from rights of 
user, or so far as such rights affecting the surface can be acquired and 
extinguished), and if'any serious attempt isto be made tocreate small 
holdings on some of the agricultural estates. The freehold house 
property, on the other hand, can certainly be just as efficiently admini- 
stered by the Board of Works as by the Commission of Woods and 
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Forests, and perhaps even a little more economically. Under such a 
rearrangement of work and responsibility there would be direct Parlia- 
mentary control through the Presidents of the Boards of Agriculture 
and of Works. Both State planting and State aid to county councils, 
municipalities, or private planters necessitate departmental supervision 
and control, and this can be more efficiently and more economically 
effected through a Forestry branch of the Board of Agriculture than 
by any practicable change in the present administration of the Woods, 
Forests, and Land Revenues of the Crown. 

As has already been remarked, when once it has been decided to 
provide efficient departmental machinery in some such manner as by 
the formation of a Forestry branch of the Board of Agriculture, legisla- 
tion will be needed in several directions before it is possible that 
extensive plantations can be made either by the State or with State 
aid. But, while legislative amendments are in progress, such a 
Forestry branch can be very usefully employed in arranging for the 
selection and enrolment, county by county, of all extensive tracts of 
waste land, poor pasturage, or land out of cultivation, which seem 
better suited for timber-growing than for any other kind of cultiva- 
tion. This can, perhaps, be best arranged for by the appointment 
of local committees formed of three members respectively nominated 
by the County Council, the larger local landowners, and the Board of 
Agriculture. Such committees would very soon be able to compile 
fairly accurate data as to the extent and the actual rental and capital 
value of all the poor land suitable for timber-planting ; the suitability 
of soil and climate ; the prospects as to the future market for thinnings 
and mature timber ; and any other information likely to be of practical 
use. 
The legislation needed before the actual work of planting could be 
begun on any extensive scale, and on the basis of a well-considered 
general plan of operations, would have to deal with at least three 
different matters, each affecting important points—namely : (1) Land 
acquisition and expropriation of rights of user ; (2) provision of funds ; 
and (3) simplification of assessment to estate and succession duties 
and to local rates. These matters might all, possibly, be dealt with 
in one Act for the Improvement of Woodlands and for the Formation of 
Timber Plantations on Wastes and Lands of Poor Quality ; but more 
probably they would require separate Acts in the form of Amendments 
to existing Acts. 

(1) Land Acquisition and Expropriation of Rights of User.—Taking 
the Crown forests into consideration first of all, the wastes they 
contain are burdened by rights of commonage to pasture ; and these 
rights of common would have to be valued and extinguished by 
purchase before the Crown wastes suitable for planting can become 
available for this purpose. Then, with regard to private land, an 
owner of any wastes or poor tracts enrolled as suitable for planting 
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may decline either to plant with State aid or to sell the land at a 
reasonable price for State planting ; and operations would then come 
to a dead-lock in that locality, unless power be given to acquire such 
land compulsorily for the public benefit, by expropriation on payment 
of a fair price based on capitalisation (say, at twenty-five years’ 
purchase) of the actual net income on the average of the last few years. 
Sections 65 and 79 to 82 of the Local Government (County Council) 
Act, 1888, give ‘ power to acquire lands’; but they do not provide 
for the extensive acquisition of waste land for planting. 

(2) Provision of Funds.—Whether the reclamation and the planting 
of waste land be carried out by the State alone or by State aid, or by 
both of these agencies, funds will be necessary to a very large amount. 
To carry out a great national scheme of planting to the fullest extent, 
involving the*formation of from about two to three-and-a-third 
million acres would (as already stated) mean a total investment of 
about thirteen to twenty million pounds sterling ; and there might be 
a heavy additional outlay for the expropriation of wastes and poor 
lands, if compulsory acquisition were rendered necessary for State 
planting. 

The simplest and perhaps the only possible way in which money 
could be provided during the next thirty to fifty years would probably 
be by forming a ‘ Waste Land Planting Fund,’ through the issue of 
guaranteed 2? per cent. stock, in much the same way as is laid down 
for the Land Purchase Fund in sections 28 to 36 of the Irish Land 
Act, 1903. The management of such a fund would, of course, be 
vested in the Land Commission, already forming part of the duties 
of the Board of Agriculture. From such a fund loans could be 
issued at 3 per cent. to county councils, corporations, or private land- 
owners without any loss to the nation, and with great advantage to 
the borrowers. 

Under the Settled Land Act, 1882, and the Improvement of Land 
Act, 1899, applications may now be made to the Board of Agriculture 
for sanction to charge estates with the cost of planting for profit, as 
well as for shelter. But the money borrowed must be repaid by a 
rent-charge not extending beyond forty years; whereas even quick- 
growing coniferous timber crops may often, under good management, 
take at least forty-five or fifty years to mature. Power should, there- 
fore, be given either to extend the annual payments up to the next 
forty to fifty years (according to special circumstances), or else to 
arrange for the refund of the capital sum expended on reclamation 
and planting, plus compound interest thereon at 3 per cent., on the 
timber crops being certified to be of marketable age, or mature and 
fit for felling and selling. Advances of this nature would, of course, 
only be made where the reclamation and planting are carried out upon 
well-considered schemes approved by the Board of Agriculture, and 
subject to the exercise of a reasonable amount of supervision from time 
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to time—as is evidently the intention of the provisions of sections 26 
and 28 of the Settled Land Act, 1882, with regard to capital loaned to 
trustees for improvements. 

(3) Simplification of Assessment to Succession and Estate Duties, 
and to Local Rates.—At present the valuations made of woods and 
plantations for assessments under the Succession Duty, the Finance, 
and the Rating Acts are so complex and illogical, and sometimes so 
unjust in their incidence, that amendment and simplification are 
much needed in order to induce landowners to think of planting. 

Under section 23 of the Succession Duty Act, 1853, timber is charge- 
able with duty on the net income received by the sales from time to 
time, and such duty has to be paid yearly as sales are made ; but 
the successor may commute the duty, in which case he ‘ shall deliver 
to the commissioners an estimate of the net monies obtainable by him 
from the sale of such timber, trees, or wood, as may, in a prudent 
course of management of the property, be felled by such successor 
during his life, and the commissioners, if satisfied with such estimate, 
shall accept the same and assess the duty accordingly.’ For the 
purposes of such commutation the usual custom is to value the timber, 
&c., and take 3 per cent. of this as a fair return under good manage- 
ment. This income is then treated as an annuity, and succession 
duty is paid thereon according to a scale laid down in tables annexed 
to the Act. Say, for example, that the life tenant is forty years old, 
and the net income from the woods is estimated at 5001. a year, then 
the capital value assessable to duty is taken as 7,437. 10s., in place of 
the absolute freehold value of 16,6661. (5001. x 334). 

Under section 7 of the Finance Act, 1894, the principal value of 
any property assessable to estate duty shall (Clause 5) ‘ be estimated 
to be the price at which, in the opinion of the Commissioners, such 
property would fetch if sold in the open market,’ although it is also 
laid down (Clause 8) that, ‘ subject to the provisions of this Act, the 
value of any property for the purpose of estate duty shall be ascer- 
tained by the Commissioners in such manner and by such means as 
they think fit.’ 

Under section 4 of the Rating Act, 1874, for woods and plantations 
‘the value shall be estimated as if the land, instead of being a planta- 
tion or a wood, were let and occupied in its natural and unimproved 
state.’ But the rates have to be paid annually, although the woods 
are still immature and unmarketable ; whereas the option might well 
be given of either paying them annually or else permitting them to 
accumulate at 3 per cent. compound interest till the plantations are 
certified to be mature or saleable. 

The present conditions attached to the above three Acts certainly 
offer no inducement whatever to corporations or private landowners 
to undertake timber planting on any large scale, even should they be 
able to receive State loans at a reasonable rate of interest for this 
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purpose. Timber crops take long to mature ; and under the best of 
management they are exposed to many dangers from storms, insects, 
disease, fires, &. The incidence and the time of payment of duties 
and rates, as well as the personal interests of life-tenants, offer strong 
temptation to make heavy thinnings and a premature clearance of 
marketable timber crops; and it would seem a small concession, in 
view of the importance of promoting the home growth of timber, 
to enact that the valuation of timber plantations on wastes and poor 
lands should, for the purposes of assessing the succession and estate 
duties, simply be the rental value of the land in its natural and unim- 
proved state (as laid down for the rating of woods and plantations) 
capitalised at twenty-five years’ purchase. This would, of course, 
merely assess the land and not the timber forming the crop grown 
upon it; but that would be a very small concession for the Treasury 
to make, if it might help to induce private owners to plant timber for 
the future benefit of the country generally. 

There are also three minor matters that might with advantage be 
dealt with for the same purpose—namely: (1) Protection against 
rabbits ; (2) railway charges for timber; and (3) risk of fires from 
railway-engine sparks. , 

(1) Rabbits—Wherever land is intended to be planted, it is neces- 
sary to make sure that rabbits are exterminated on the area ; and to 
protect the plantations it is equally necessary either to wire-fence 
them, which means a dead loss of the amount thus spent, or else to 
make an entire clearance of the rabbits from all adjoining land. To 
enable any landowner to effect such extermination, amendments to 
the existing Ground Game Act would be needed. First of all the 
prohibition (in section 6) regarding the poisoning of rabbits would 
have to be relaxed so far as to permit the use of the anesthetic bisul- 
phide of carbon for more than decimating them by a painless death ; 
and then the remainder would have to be shot, trapped, or ferreted 
to effect a complete clearance. Then, to keep them down properly 
on adjoining land, rabbits would have to be classed as ‘ vermin’ for 
the purposes of gun licences (in place of being expressly stated thereon 
not to be vermin, as is at present the case), except in warrens formed 
for their preservation and properly inclosed to prevent their exit. 
Outside of such warrens, private property in rabbits should be ex- 
tinguished ; everyone should have the right to kill and take them ; 
and the warren-owner and his tenant or occupier should severally 
and conjointly be held responsible for any damage done to field crops, 
pastures, woods, or plantations by rabbits that have escaped from 
such warrens, and should be liable to be proceeded against in the 
county courts. 

(2) Railway Charges.—In common with many other articles, home- 
grown timber is at a disadvantage as compared with foreign imports by 
the reduced rates given to ‘ through carriage ’ from seaports to inland 
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towns. If small quantities of timber are in question, it is only fair 
that there should be a higher charge per ton levied on these than on 
large imports loaded straight from the hold of a vessel on to the 
railway trucks ; but it would not be unreasonable to insist on railway 
companies accepting large quantities of home-grown timber, above a 
certain minimum, for conveyance at the same rate as they charge for 
the transport of foreign timber of a similar class and character. As 
matters at present exist, the disadvantage at which home-grown 
timber thus stands really means a loss to the landowner, because the 
prices offered by wood merchants are based on what the timber may 
cost them when delivered at its destination. 

(3) Risk of Fires from Railway-Engine Sparks is a danger that has 
recently been partly provided for in the Railway Fires Act, 1905, 
which comes into operation on the Ist of January, 1908. But this 
Act has two decided drawbacks, which must render amendment 
necessary before it would suit the requirements of any great national 
scheme of timber-planting. It does not make sufficient provision for 
proper measures being taken to prevent fires arising from engine 
sparks ; and, in fixing 1001. as the maximum responsibility for damage 
done, it virtually declines to give reasonable compensation for the 
loss that may occur to a very much greater extent in plantations of 
pine and fir. The former is, however, the chief objection ; and even 
before the Act comes into operation an Amendment seems desirable, 
by means of which railway companies may be made responsible for 
one-half of the estimated or the actual cost (whichever may be the 
less) of such preventive measures as may be proposed by the land- 
owner, and are approved as proper and reasonable by the Board of 
Agriculture. ‘ 

The above seem to me the main points deserving careful considera- 
tion before the nation should commit itself to any extensive scheme 
of planting waste land by the State or by State aid. Our annual bill 
for timber, already very large, is almost certain to be doubled during 
the next forty years by mere appreciation in the value of our wood 
imports, apart from any increase in these which may accrue through 
the increased requirements of a larger population. Even under the 
most extensive scheme of planting that is possible, we cannot provide 
home-grown supplies of wood to anything like the extent we need 
already. Should not the nation, however, do what is meanwhile pos- 
sible to grow as much coniferous timber as may seem likely to be a 
profitable investment on waste land now almost unproductive? The 
question seems worthy of serious consideration. 

J. NisBeEr. 
° 
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Most collectors of eighteenth-century prints have probably come 
across a small engraving after Bunbury, representing what at first 
appears to be a young private soldier; in the distance are tents, 
while a cottage in the near background beers the initials C.W. Under- 
neath, in prominent letters, is ‘ Miss Walpole.’ 

The engraving in question, of no great value, represents an actress, 
Miss Walpole, of Drury Lane Theatre, in her most successful part, 
Nancy, in ‘The Camp,’ 1778. The scene is the camp of Coxheath, 
in which, dressed as a recruit, Miss Walpole, as says Genest in his 
History of the Stage, went through her exercises very adroitly. Besides 
this, she did something else very adroitly too, which was to capture 
the heart and hand of Edward Atkyns, of Ketteringham Hall, Norfolk, 
to whom she was married on the 18th of June, 1779, about which 
time she left the stage for ever, though she was in later years once 
more to don a soldier’s dress, but for a very different purpose than 
the amusement of the public. 

The pretty Miss Walpole of Drury Lane Theatre did not after her 
marriage retire to a quiet and uneventful country life—hers was a 
curious and eventful existence, for she was closely connected with a 
great historical tragedy. 

Reéent researches in France, and the discovery of a quantity 
of hitherto unexamined documents and letters (some of great 
interest), have shown that Charlotte Atkyns not only managed to 
obtain an interview with the imprisoned Marie Antoinette, but also 
afterwards practically expended the whole of her fortune in attempts to 
effect the rescue of the Dauphin of France, as to whose fate such 
mysterious doubt has always prevailed. It is indeed not altogether 
certain that her efforts, or at all events the efforts of those with whom 
she was leagued, proved unsuccessful, and that Louis the Seventeenth 
was not actually got out of the Temple. Without doubt Mr. 
Atkyns believed the young Prince to be still in the land of the living 
in 1807, as a letter of hers, written at that date, will show; this, 
however, will be seen later on. 

After Edward Atkyns had married his pretty actress, the young 
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people went down to Norfolk and lived for some time at Ketteringham 
Hall, whither went also Mrs. Walpole, the bride’s mother, who resided 
in a house in the park, now pulled down, though even to-day a large 
patch of snowdrops comes up every year in what is still called 
‘Madam Walpole’s garden.’ This lady lived to the age of ninety-six, 
dying only in 1821; she is buried in Ketteringham Church. Her hus- 
band, it appears, was probably one of the Irish Walpoles.' Mrs. Atkyns, 
at all events, prided herself upon her connection with the Walpole 
family, for the arms of Atkyns impaling Walpole were on the house 
up to the time Ketteringham Hall was purchased by Sir John Boileau, 
and may even yet be seen on a summer-house in the garden. After 
some time, however, Mr. and Mrs. Atkyns betook themselves to the 
Continent. In 1784 they were at Lille, for Mrs. Jerningham, writing 
from that city, says : 


A great many English people have taken refuge here, to fly their creditors 
in England ; among the rest a Norwich family and a Mrs. Atkins of Ketring- 
ham. She was a player, a friend of Miss Younger. You may remember to 
have heard of her, and he was always a great simpleton, or else he would not 
have married her, 


Whether extravagance was the reason of this exit from England 
or not, the Atkyns continued to remain abroad, eventually taking up 
their residence at Versailles, and there Mrs. Atkyns struck up a great 
friendship with the Duchesse de Polignac, a close intimate of the 
ill-fated Marie Antoinette, who herself, in course of time, appears to 
have become fascinated by the liveliness and charm of the young 
Englishwoman, whose theatrical experience no doubt proved of great 
value in the little plays and entertainments which the Queen loved 
to organise for the amusement of her own intimate circle. Certain is 
it that an ardent current of sympathy became established between 
the mistress of Ketteringham Hall and the wife of Louis the Sixteenth. 
That this was so is proved beyond doubt by a letter written in Novem- 
ber 1794 to Mrs. Atkyns by the gallant Comte Louis de Frotté, in 
which he says: ‘O charming woman, whatever be the end of our 
Revolution . . . for me you will always be the tender and devoted 
friend of Antoinette.’ 

Many other letters discovered amongst the correspondence of 
Mrs. Atkyns are in the same strain, notably those of the Princesse de 
Tarente, in one of which she says, ‘ Be certain, my dear one, that the 
best and most constant friend of the Queen cannot any more than her 
memory be far from my sad thoughts; what I know of you has so 
united you to Her that I cannot think of Her without thinking of you.’ 

When the revolutionary troubles had commenced in France, 


' Most likely William Walpole of Athlone. The arms at Ketteringham are the 
Walpole arms with the addition of ‘In the dexter chief on a canton gules, a lion 
passant or.’ 
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Mrs. Atkyns and her husband (though he appears to have lived in a 
different house) once again took up their abode at Lille. Her residence 
in that city was No. 337 rue Princesse, and she was especially taxed 
as having enjoyed a royal pension—a further proof of her position 
at the Court of Versailles. The following are from the City Records : 


Milady Charlotte, an Englishwoman, pensioned by France, twelve livres: 
for a maid-servant in 1789, two livres; twelve livres, two maid-servants for 
1790, four livres. Register of poll-tax of the seven Parishes, 1790. Parish 
Saint André, rue Princesse. No. 337, p. 46 (*‘ Municipal Records of Lille’). 


And again : 


To-day, on the twenty-eighth of October, 1790, at the Meeting of the General 
Council of the town of Lille . . . heard before the public prosecutor of the 
commune, the continuation of the work of the surcharges and the taxes, for the 
patriotic fund, was proceeded with. . . . After which, the tax of the taxpayers 
having more than four hundred livres of income was proceeded with as follows : 
Parish of St. André, . . . rue Princesse, Milady Charlotte, on account of her 
pension from the Royal Treasury . . . 300 livres.—(‘ Register No. 1 of the 
Resolutions of the Municipality of Lille. Record of Lille.’) 


Of her husband, Edward Atkyns, nothing of any interest is to be 
learnt, except that while at Lille an illegitimate child of his was 
baptized. It is probable that husband and wife saw little of one 
another, though no open rupture appears to have,occurred, for his 
monument in Ketteringham Church, which also commemorates his 
only child, Wright Edward Atkyns, at one time cornet of dragoons 
and the last of his line, was erected, as the inscription says, ‘ by their 
surviving wife and mother, Charlotte Atkyns.’ 

It was while at Lille that Mrs. Atkyns met, and soon became the 
intimate friend of, the Chevalier de Frotté, who, in his white uniform 
with red facings, a lieutenant of the regiment ‘ Colonel General,’ was 
everywhere welcomed amongst the royalists of the town. But black 
days were approaching, and before long, his regiment being disbanded, 
the Chevalier was obliged to fly, while Mrs. Atkyns betook herself once 
more to Ketteringham, deeply imbued with horror of the Revolution 
and a determination to do everything possible for the Royalist cause. 

During the years 1791-92 Mrs. Atkyns made frequent journeys to 
London with a view to entering into communication with the French 
émigrés, many of whom she had met in happier days at Versailles. 
Introduced to Jean-Gabriel Peltier, who conducted the famous Royalist 
publication ‘ Les Actes des Ap®tres,’ it was not long before she became 
one of his most frequent correspondents. The one idea which possessed 
her mind was to save the King and Queen, whose situation was daily 
becoming more dangerous. On Peltier’s advice the chatelaine of 
Ketteringham appears to have furnished a certain Baron d’Auerweck 
with funds to set out for Paris, where everything possible was to be 
done in the interests of imperilled royalty. The Barun’s efforts, 
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however, proved vain, and the King was executed, though it appears 
probable that Baron Averweck really did organise a scheme for his 
escape to which Louis the Sixteenth refused to assent because his 
family could not be saved at the same time.’ 

Mrs. Atkyns now had but one object in view—one aim in life— 
the salvation of the Queen, and this she determined to try to effect 
herself, notwithstanding the objections of Peltier, who, conscious of 
the extreme danger of such an endeavour, attempted to dissuade 
her. 

I will now quote from a French author who has recently written 
a book on Mrs. Atkyns of the highest possible historical value, based 
on documents and letters of undoubted authenticity but recently 
brought to the light of day in France.* After avowing the uncertainty 
as to the exact date of her attempt, which he places approximately 
at an early day in August 1793, M. Barbey declares that, without 
doubt, Charlotte Atkyns did, by means of a considerable bribe, obtain 
access to the imprisoned Queen disguised as a National Guard, once 
more assuming a costume nearly approaching the one which, under 
different circumstances, she had worn at Drury Lane. The agreement 
made was that she was only to be allowed to present a bouquet to the 
Queen; but, overcome with uncontrollable emotion at the supreme 
moment, the brave Englishwoman let drop the note which she had 
hoped to convey concealed amongst the flowers. The Municipal 
Guard at once attempted to pick it up, but, quick as lightning, Mrs. 
Atkyns seized and swallowed it, upon which she was roughly ejected 
from the prison.‘ 

The ill-success of her attempt to communicate with Marie Antoi- 
nette left this gallant woman undaunted; for, having a second time 
contrived, at the cost of a thousand louis, to bribe the guards of the 
Queen in the Conciergerie, it is said she actually managed to pass an 
hour in the Royal captive’s cell, where she endeavoured, without 
success, to induce the unfortunate prisoner to consent to an exchange 
of dress, to which, however, Marie Antoinette nobly refused to agree, 
declaring that never would she consent to freedom at the expense 
of another’s sacrifice of life. Hardly able to express herself through 
her tears, the daughter of Maria Theresa declared that all she thought 
of now was the safety of the Dauphin, and besought her would-be 
rescuer to devote her efforts to effecting his escape, the while she 
solemnly confided him to her charge. Overcome with emotion, 





2 See on this subject La Captivité et la Mort de Marie Antoinette, by G. Lenotre, 
p. 147. 

* Madame Atkyns et la prison du Temple, par Frédéric Barbey, an English trans- 
lation of which has just appeared under the title of A Friend of Marie Antoinette 
(Lady Atkyns). ‘ Lady Atkyns’ is unfortunately quite incorrect, as the husband of 
the former Drury Lane actress was Edward Atkyns, Esqre. 

‘ Mr. Alger gives much the same account of this incident. See his Englishmen 
in the French Revolution. 
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Mrs. Atkyns swore never to abandon the cause of the royal children.’ 
Some time later, at the Royal Hotel in London, whither she had 
returned, perceiving the uselessness of making further attempts in 
France, the devoted friend of the Queen received a letter from Peltier, 
announcing the execution of the 16th of October, 1793. M. Barbey 
discovered it among her letters, with the note ‘written after the 
murder of the Queen of France.’ 

Marie Antoinette was dead, but her son still lived, and on the 
rescue of that unfortunate child the devoted Englishwoman now 
concentrated all her efforts. 

With this end in view, she now entered into relations with a Breton 
magistrate, Yves Frangois Cormier, who was one of the most active 
plotters amongst the émigrés ; besides this she kept in constant consul- 
tation with her old friend of Lille, Comte Louis de Frotté, who at the 
beginning of 1794 had come to London. These two men, together 
with the Bishop of Saint Pol de Léon, and one or two others, appear 
to have constituted a sort of committee with the object of effecting 
the escape of Louis the Seventeenth, funds being furnished by Mrs. 
Atkyns, who, once her husband had died, seems not to have hesitated 
at any financial sacrifice in order to further her schemes. Through the 
negotiations of another émigré (tlie Baron de Suzannet), she actually 
purchased and equipped a ship which kept up constant communi- 
cation with France by means of agents posted at different points 
(most frequently Dieppe) on the coast of that country, the hope 
being that, at the right moment, the royal child, imprisoned in Paris, 
would be got out of the Temple, smuggled on board this vessel, and 
brought to England. 

The legend which has for so long prevailed about the brutality 
of the cobbler Simon and his wife to the little Dauphin has now been 
clearly proved to repose upon no accurate foundation.’ On the 
contrary, Simon, in reality, treated his charge with a certain kindness, 
while his wife was devoted to the child she called her ‘ petit Charles.’ 

A great mystery exists as to exactly what occurred in the prison 
of the Temple on Sunday, the 19th of January, 1794, the day on which 
Simon, who of a sudden resigned the post of gaoler to the Dauphin, 
abandoned his functions. The young Prince was that day shown 
to the four commissioners who were in future to take charge of him, 
being afterwards shut up and kept in close confinement for six months. 
Madame Simon always maintained that Louis the Seventeenth had 
been taken away by her husband and herself rolled up in a packet of 
dirty linen, a substituted child being foisted upon the commissioners. 
The police of Louis the Eighteenth, hearing much talk of these revela- 
tions, appear to have become uneasy, and, sending for the old woman, 
subjected her to a long and it would appear arduous interrogation, 


> See Madame Atkyns, by Barbey, pp. 82-88 and 392. 
® See especially Vieilles maisons, Views papiers, deuxiéme série, by G. Lenotre. 
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the details of which were perhaps purposely unrecorded. Certain is it 
that ever after the widow Simon was more guarded in her conversa- 
tion and became extremely reticent as to the fate and imprisonment 
of the Dauphin. It was not to the interest of the restored French 
Monarchy to thoroughly elucidate the mystery of the Temple; had 
Louis the Eighteenth really desired to clear it up, he could have done 
so, for at that time many who knew the true facts were still living. 
Curiously enough many of the archives dealing with this question 
are missing—wilfully destroyed. 

No doubt the story that the Dauphin was brutally treated by 
the Simons in a great measure originates from the fact that, under 
Louis the Eighteenth. a certain Madame Giraud, living at Toulon, 
who declared herself to be the remarried widow of the historic cobbler, 
gave long descriptions of what had occurred in the Temple, and glorified 
in recounting the brutalities which had been inflicted upon the royal 
child. As a matter of fact, this woman had never been married to 
anyone of the name of Simon or resided in Paris since 1789. She was 
an impostor who, desiring cheap notoriety, chose this easy manner 
of obtaining it. At the time the statements of Madame Giraud 
were creating a sensation, the real widow Simon had long been an 
inmate of the Hospital for Incurables in the Rue de Sévres at Paris, 
and, as has been said, was in the habit of constantly and firmly main- 
taining that the Dauphin was not dead but had escaped. The depar- 
ture of the Simons from the Temple took place some months before 
the plots organised by Mrs. Atkyns and Cormier had got into full 
swing ; it is therefore possible that, though she did not knowit, all her 
efforts were in reality being directed towards the rescue of a sham 
Dauphin, who in his turn was exchanged for another child by Barras, 
as to whose proceedings after he had paid a visit to the prison another 
mystery prevails. Without doubt, Mrs. Atkyns and Cormier had 
good reason for believing that the Dauphin really had been got out 
of the Temple, and, once smuggled out of Paris by their agents, was 
to be brought down to the coast and shipped to England. 

With this idea in view, Mrs. Atkyns in the years 1794-1795 was 
paying for no less than three vessels, which were kept constantly 
cruising along the French coast, awaiting certain signals—signals, alas, 
which were never made ! 

The sums expended in this manner were very considerable, and 
there can be little doubt but that the captains and agents whom she 
employed did not scruple to impose upon her, though Cormier himself, 
who was the chief organiser of the plots for the Dauphin’s rescue, 
seems to have been a man of high character, absolutely above suspicion. 
His letters to Mrs. Atkyns, though mysteriously phrased, indicate a 
conviction that the Dauphin had been extricated from the Temple, 
the difficulty being to effect his embarkation upon one of the vessels 
which have been mentioned. Thus he writes: ‘Since Saturday 
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eleven attempts have been made to reach the coast ; not one of them 
successful. People have constantly appeared, or transports, accom- 
panied by ships of war, convoys from Hivre to Dieppe, Dieppe to St. 
Valéry,’ &c. (Letter from Cormier to Mrs. Atkyns found amongst 
her papers.) Constant meetings were held at 17 Park Lane, attended 
by the lady herself, Cormier, Frotté and the pamphleteer Peltier, at 
which the subject discussed was always the necessity of further expen- 
diture—expenditure, needless to say, which was to be borne by the 
owner of Ketteringham. Frotté eventually withdrew from these 
councils, being annoyed at so much trust being reposed by Mrs. Atkyns 
in others than himself. 

The correspondence between the conspirators and the former 
actress of Drury Lane, recently discovered amongst her papers, is of a 
very curious kind. Though few definite statements are to be found 
as to the means suggested for the Dauphin’s escape, there are many 
veiled references and cryptical suggestions. 

Mrs. Atkyns herseif strongly disapproved of the plan of substituting 
another child, as is shown by a note in her handwriting appended to a 
letter from Cormier, dated the 3rd of June, 1795. This letter alludes 
to a ‘combinaison nouvelle,’ and its recipient expresses her strong 
opposition to the plan of putting another child in the place of the 
King, ‘as it might lead to unfortunate results, for those in power, 
after having got their money, might make away with the child, 
and afterwards say that he had never left the Temple.’ 

An important letter bearing upon the whole subject is one from 
Cormier to Louis de Frotté, written in November 1794, in which he 
says, after enjoining the strictest secrecy, ‘ all is finished, all arranged, 
in short, I give you my word that the King and France are saved. 
All measures have been carefully taken. I can tell you no more, ’tis 
providential, but the King and France will be saved, and we ought 
to be happy.’ ’ 

It would be impossible, within the limits of this article, to detail 
the various reasons which there would seem to be for concluding 
that the plots of the conspirators were, in a measure, successful. 
Certain is it that, on a visit to France in later years, Mrs. Atkyns 
declared to M. de Verriére, at whose chiteau she stayed for some time, 
and to whom she gave her miniature, that ‘the Dauphin was got out 
of the Temple, saved by my sacrifices; but a power superior to my 
own obtained * possession of him.’ On another letter from Cormier, 
dated the 24th of March, 1796, she makes the note, ‘ The King was 
in a situation in which he could not have remained alive had I spoken 
of him.’ 

The probability would seem to be that the Dauphin (maybe the 


* Letter from Frotté to Mrs. Atkyns. V. Delaporte, Centenaire de la mort de 
Marie Antoinette. Etudes religieuses, October 1893. 
* La Légitimité, November 2, 1883, pp. 642-645. 
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sham Dauphin) was really extricated from his prison, another child 
being substituted in his place, owing to certain officials having been 
bribed. Kept in strict concealment in Paris for fear of discovery, 
he probably died not very long after his escape, though it is possible 
that he may have lived for some years. Certainly Mrs. Atkyns 
believed him alive in 1807. 

Chancing to discuss her curious career with Sir Spencer Walpole, 
the present writer was agreeably surprised to be shown a letter, found 
amongst the papers of Sir Spencer’s grandfather, Mr. Spencer Perceval, 
which, by the courtesy of his grandson, he is allowed to reproduce : 


S1r,—I flatter myself you will do me the Honor to. excuse my intruding 
upon you at a time you must consequently be extremely occupied. I most 
sincerely congratulate you on your becoming one of his Majesty’s Ministers. 
I, with a large majority of England, felicitate myself as a true and faithful 
subject to my sovereign on seeing a gentleman of your abilities and loyalty in 
the situation you now fill. May Heaven prosper your efforts to serve your 
King and country! I take the liberty to suggest an idea, or rather, offer an 
opinion. I have heard that the present Receiver-General for the county of 
Norfolk, Sir Roger Kerrison of Norwich, is likely to lose that place ; permit me, 
Sir, to hint to you that all the other Bankers except Kett or Day are downright 
revolutionists. From the knowledge I have of the inhabitants of Norwich (my 
house being situated but five miles from that city), I have taken the liberty to 
recommend either the House of Kett or that of Day in case there should be a 
change. Mr. Day is an alderman of the City of Norwich,a man much re- 
spected. Kett was a Quaker, but was read out of the Meeting for having sub- 
scribed to the Volunteers. In case of a Dissolution of Parliament either of 
these gentlemen will be useful and active agents; do not think, Sir, that I 
recommend them from my having any interest in their having such an advan- 
tageous place or from having any particular acquaintance with either ; on the 
contrary, I never spoke to Mr. Kett that I know of, and not twice in my life 
to Mr. Day, but they are loyal subjects to their King—that is enough for me— 
Day in particular. Norwich is famous for the number of its democrats 
Excuse, Sir, my troubling you, but it is for the public good; that I think with 
you will be sufficient apology. The present Receiver-General is not of what 
we call the Loyal Party. I shall not mention to mortal my having written 
this. Should there be a Dissolution of Parliament and that you think I can be 
of any service in this county or the city, having some interest in both, I request 
you will have the goodness to inform me. 

I have, Sir, the honor to be, 
Your most obedient very humble Servant, 
(Signed) CHARLOTTE ATKYNS. 
Ketteringham Hall, Windham, Norfolk : 
April 5, 1807. 


If, Sir, at any time you think I can by any means be of the least use with 
regard to French affairs, having more knowledge of that country than, perhaps, 
Sir, you are aware of, you may command me. There is a circumstance that 
most certainly may one day or other prove a severe check to the Allied Powers 
should they attempt to enter France; it is a secret or artful menace that 
Bonaparte reserves for a Jast manwuvre. When I come to town, which will be 
in less than a fortnight, I will, Sir, if you please, explain my meaning. I need 
not request, Sir, that any communication I give or my now having taken the 
liberty to address you, may remain a profound secret. 
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The secret menace alluded to in this postscript is evidently Bona- 
parte’s knowledge of the existence of Louis the Seventeenth, which 
the writer believes he might make use of (threatening the boy’s death), 
should the Allies enter France. This letter is interesting in another 
way, as showing Mrs. Atkyns’ strong antidemocratic tendencies and 
love of political intrigue. 

She appears to have taken considerable interest in her tenantry ; 
for, on the 25th of October, 1809, she entertained all the people of 
the village of Ketteringham and, to help them remember the day with 
additional pleasure, told them they should live rent free for the next 
three months. 

In after years, impoverished by her efforts on behalf of the royal 
family of France, and obliged to sell Ketteringham, Mrs. Atkyns 
was constantly in France, and finally took up her residence in Paris, 
where the sham Dauphins did not fail to approach her. Although 
she entered into communication with several of the pretenders, amongst 
them Hervagault, Mathurin, Bruneau, and the Comte de Richemont, 
she does not appear to have taken them seriously, though she did take 
the trouble to journey to Gaillon, Bruneau’s place of detention. The 
curious thing is that the pretenders should have sought her out as 
they did. Richemont in particular wrote that he owed his life to 
her efforts. 

In old age she became much pressed for money, and made constant 
appeals to Louis the Eighteenth to reimburse her some portion at 
least of the vast sums she had expended on the Royalist cause. In 
1814, on the return of Louis the Eighteenth to France, she made a 
statement of her claims to the French Ambassador, the Comte de la 
Chatre, the duc de Bourbon acting as intermediary. The latter in a 
letter written to her predicted a sure and speedy settlement, ‘ as her 
devotion to the most just of causes was so well known.’ In December 
1816 she did actually obtain a small sum, but, though at first received 
at the Tuileries, it soon became evident to her that all hopes of 
recovering any considerable portion of the money she had expended 
were vain. Put off with excuse after excuse, she nevertheless continued 
her appeals. The total sum which she claimed to have spent on the 
Royalist cause was two million three hundred and seventeen thousand 
five hundred and eighty-four francs ! 
jak Certain is it, though this sum may appear an exaggeration, that 
the whole of her estate was dissipated in the plots and schemes which 
she subsidised with a view to the rescue of the Queen and the Dauphin. 
It is now known that she it was who supplied funds to the notorious 
Baron de Batz, and that almost equally daring Royalist conspirator 
the Chevalier de Rougeville. 

Mrs. Atkyns died in very poor circumstances on the 2nd ,of 
February, 1836, in Paris, at No. 65 (now No. 79) Rue de Lille, where 
she rented a small apartment. 

Vor. LN—No, 353 I 
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Should any reader of this slight sketch be interested in her curious 
career, I would strongly advise him to peruse the excellent volume 
written by M. Barbey, which is full of interesting and hitherto unpub- 
lished notes on this remarkable woman. It has as frontispiece a 
reproduction of the miniature given by her to M. de Verri¢re, whose 
house at Parnay was at one time a shelter for many Royalists. 

This miniature is to-day the property of the Comte de Lair, whose 
maternal grandmother perfectly remembered the brave English- 
woman, her beauty, and her intelligence. One point M. Barbey, 
however, has not cleared up, which is Mrs. Atkyns’ place of burial; 
for, though he says she was buried at Ketteringham, as desired in her 
will, such is not the case, there being no record of any such interment 
in the register. 

In all probability the friend of Marie Antoinette—the woman who 
gave her fortune for the Royalist cause—lies buried without inscription 
or tombstone in some forgotten corner of a Parisian cemetery. 


Rautpx NEVILL. 





LETTERS OF LORD ACTON TO 
MARY GLADSTONE ' 


THE publication of a new and cheaper edition of this volume furnishes 
an occasion for reminding many to whom its contents might be 
precious of their opportunity to hold familiar converse with one of 
the richest and rarest of minds. 

In Lord Acton’s eyes a sin almost unforgivable was the restate- 
ment of facts already known. Yet I am going to be so bold as to 
commit the trespass, though I trust not to incur the censure, for 
now, more than ever, outside a little ciréle of real scholars and students, 
repetition alone secures attention, and here is a book which is worth 
attention. 

It is scarcely necessary to invoke authorities to support the esti- 
mation in which Lord Acton was held by those who knew him, but 
the eminent learning of Mr. Bryce and Professor Maitland, their 
intimate knowledge of Lord Acton, and the beauty and distinction 
of the language in which they conveyed their admiration of him 
will justify the quotation of two passages : 


He spoke for six or seven minutes only ; but he spoke like a man inspired, 
seeming as if from some mountain summit high in air he saw beneath him the 
far winding path of human progress from dim Cimmerian shores of prehistoric 
shadow into the fuller yet broken and fitful light of the modern time. The 
eloquence was splendid, but greater than the eloquence was the penetrating 
vision which discerned through all events and in all ages the play of those moral 
forces, now creating, now destroying, always transmuting, which had moulded 
and remoulded institutions, and had given to the human spirit its ceaselessly 
changing forms of energy. It was as if the whole landscape of history had been 
suddenly lit up by a burst of sunlight.* 


And, again : 


It may seem to some a plain untruth that he was more deeply interested 
in certain great problems of a philosophical kind than in any concrete present- 
ment of particular facts. They may well have thought of him as the man 
who, with wonderful exactitude, knew and enjoyed all the by-play in the great 
drama—at home, no doubt, upon the front-stairs, but supreme upon the back- 





' Lord Acton’s Letters. Cheap edition, 7s. 6d.: George Allen. 
2 Studies in Contemporary Biography. Bryce. P. 396. 
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stairs, and (as he once said) getting his meals in the kitchen ; acquainted with 
the use of cupboards and with the skeletons that lie therein ; especially familiar 
with the laundry where the dirty linen is washed ; an analyst of all the various 
soaps that have been employed for that purpose in all ages and all climes. Dis- 
claiming all esoteric knowledge, and reading only what all may read, I cannot 
think of him thus. When he was observing, recording, appreciating the inci- 
dents, the by-play, he was intent on a main plot difficult to apprehend : ‘ fatalism 
and retribution, race and nationality, the test of success and of duration, heredity 
and the reign of invincible dead, the widening circle, the emancipation of the 
individual, the gradual triumph of the soul over the body, of mind over matter, 
reason over will, knowledge over ignorance, truth over error, right over might, 
liberty over authority, the law of progress and perfectibility, the constant inter- 
vention of Providence, the sovereignty of the developed conscience.’ Plenty of men 
are troubled about these matters, plenty of men make theories, ‘ alluring theories,’ 
about them ; but then they are not the men who know the back-stairs or get 
their meals in the kitchen, not the men who have toiled in the archives, hunting 
the little fact that makes the difference. For Lord Acton, so it seems to me, 
nothing was too small because nothing was too large. The whole lay in every 
part and particle ; there and there only to be discovered, there and there only 
to be judged. A conception of history so abstract and so concrete, so unitary 
and so manifold, so bold and so minute, would have paralysed a weaker man. 
It did not paralyse him. He worked while the light lasted. But to ‘ seek a 
little thing to do, find it, and do it,’ to give all his thought to a century, a nation, 
a fragment—‘ no, that’s the world’s way.’ * 


The splendid gifts to which tribute is thus paid were assiduously 
cultivated. Lord Acton knew French, English, German, and Italian 


thoroughly, and could maintain without disadvantage conversation 
in any of these languages with one to whom they were native ; 
he read, according to a rough estimate, an octavo volume a day; 
he knew the most distinguished scholars, politicians, and ecclesiastics 
of the Continent, as well as of his own country. He was a near rela- 
tive of Lord Granville, and among the inner circle of Mr. Gladstone’s 
friends. The intellectual aristocracy of Europe acknowledged the 
depth and range of his learning and the grave charm of his society. 
De Tocqueville, Waddington, St. Hilaire and Scherer, Déllinger, 
Laveleye, Von Sybel, Bluntschli, Maine, Henry Sidgwick, John Morley, 
Sir J. Paget, and many others of scarcely less distinction, were counted 
among his correspondents and friends. Not one of them, even on his 
own subject, could wisely neglect a criticism from him or even overlook 
a hint. Mr. Gladstone accepted a fact from him without question ; 
and to be in his company, as Mr. Paul truly says, was like being in 
the best of historical libraries with the best of historical catalogues. 
I had the privilege of observing him not infrequently in thoroughly 
congenial society. There, like most great men, he was not above the 
common focus of humanity, enjoyed the good things of life, liked a 
gossip, was in sympathy with the eternal feminine, appreciated the 
one touch of ill-nature which makes the whole world kin; and yet 
when the talk grew weightier, he encouraged the timid, flattered the 


* F.W.M. Cambridge Review. 
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unlearned, by taking for granted that they understood allusions to 
remote and unexplored lore, and whilst stimulating by his atten- 
tion the contributions of all, cast upon the shore of the occasion 
masses of experience, incident, cross-lights, historical instances, the 
rich flotsam and jetsam borne thither by the great tides of his 
memory. 

It is true that when he was not in harmony with his company a 
formidable stillness would descend upon him, and an ambiguous 
smile would hover about his lips. This watchful and massive reserve 
affected not the pretentious only, but paralysed the efforts of those 
who, with Franklin, hold that, as we must account for every idle 
word, so we must for every idle silence. At Grillion’s Club, where 
he was an honoured member, and where talk is an agreeable obliga- 
tion, I remember being a party to a conspiracy with an eminent 
living statesman in an endeavour by the challenge of some hazardous 
paradox to elicit an opinion from Lord Acton on a doubtful historical 
question ; but Mr. Paul’s statement that such an attempt to draw 
Lord Acton or to make him declare himself upon any doubtful or 
delicate point was a quite hopeless task was fully corroborated by 
this unseemly venture. 

On another and more auspicious occasion I was present at 
Hawarden when Mr. Gladstone received Mr. Ruskin, Lord Acton, 
and Canon Scott Holland, and had the privilege of hearing much 
conversation, wherein the chief part was taken by Mr. Ruskin and 
Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone, as host, and out of a tender 
deference to Mr. Ruskin’s fragile and venerable age, took a far 
less prominent part than was his wont, yielding the lead in the 
conversation to his illustrious guest ; nor can anyone who heard it 
ever forget the incomparable eloquence, imagination, and delicate 
grace of humour with which Mr. Ruskin acquitted himself. Lord 
Acton said little, but the men and the occasion were harmonious to 
him. Now and then an appeal as to a Court of Final Jurisdiction 
was made to him (never in vain); now and then very quietly he 
suggested something pithy and profound; one was conscious of an 
enveloping support; and as under the waters of a tideway over 
which some great bridge has been built, unseen and massive founda- 
tions uphold the structure, so his vast but unobtruded knowledge 
buttressed the fabric of the talk. 

But these reminiscences are by the way, and, indeed, Lord Acton’s 
conversation needs no celebration by anyone who reads the letters 
before us. 

From first to last they are stamped with the hall-mark of intimacy, 
and partake of the quality of the best talk, refer to a common ex- 
perience, are pleasantly incomplete, and allude to things not easily 
fathomed by the insight of a stranger. Hour and circumstance are 
suited, the converse is struck out of the humour of the moment, and 
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springs at fit junctures spontaneously from the interest of two minds, 
Mr. Paul, as editor, has in general, it must be owned, shown no intru- 
sive solicitude to break by explanations the reserves of this delightful 
téte--téte. We wander along unfrequented paths, with no guidance 
or support, remote and unknown figures pass without introduction 
across the stage, obscure allusions remain unlit; but we must not 
be ungrateful. Mr. Paul occasionally breaks through his reticence, 
and we are startled by the scholarly industry which unravels such 
arcana as ‘non equidem invideo miror magis,’ and by the historical 
research of footnotes telling us that Lord Hartington is now the 
Duke of Devonshire, that the Cairns of 1881 was the first Lord Cairns, 
and that the old political friend and associate of Mr. Gladstone was 
the late Duke of Argyll. 

The necessary confines of this paper forbid allusion to more than 
a few of the rich and suggestive topics of the correspondence. 

Very early in a reference to his predecessor in the chair of modern 
history at Cambridge the master note is struck which perpetually 
sounded in Lord Acton’s ears as he pursued his colossal studies. He 
regrets Seeley’s unwillingness to go straight ‘ at the impersonal forces 
which rule the world, such as predestination, equality, divine right, 
secularisms, congregationalism, nationality, and whatever other ruling 
ideas have grouped and propelled associations of men.’ ‘ All under- 
standing of history depends on one’s understanding the forces that 
make it, of which religious forces are the most active.’ 

It might perhaps have been expected that the sympathy which 
great knowledge affords of the varying temptation which each age 
brings to the actors on its stage, working in combination with Lord 
Acton’s wide experience of statesmen and diplomatists, would have 
led him into qualifications in his moral judgments of great historical 
personages. But it was his steadfast view, and he applied it to 
current political questions, even to those on which he had strong 
bias, ruthlessly, that ‘it is the office of historical science to maintain 
morality as the sole impartial criterion of men and things.’ Thus in 
reference to Ireland it is good to hear the declaration of so stout 
a Home Ruler at a time when, in the fierce contest, so many good 
principles went to the wall,—‘ takes the line natural to a newspaper 
and does not distinguish murder from insurrection, a besetting sin 
of democrats.’ I cannot resist quoting from a brilliant and amicable 
debate germane to this topic, which yet disclosed fundamental differ- 
ences, carried on in letters between Lord Acton and the late Bishop 
Creighton in 1887, and set forth at length in Mrs. Creighton’s deeply 
interesting biography. The bishop’s attitude to the lapses of great 
men of the past was distinctly sympathetic. 


In studying history the question of the salvability of an archdeacon becomes 
indefinitely extended to all officials, kings, and popes included . . . selfish- 
ness, even wrong-doing for an idea, an institution, the maintenance of an 
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accepted view of the basis of society does not cease to be wrong-doing, but it 
is not quite the same as personal wrong-doing ; it is more difficult to prove, 
and it does not equally shock the moral sense of others or destroy the moral 
sense of the doer. 


The men of the past ‘are, like himself,’ sorely tempted by the 
possession of power, trammelled by holding a representative position 
(none more trammelled than popes). Surely they knew not what 
they did. Lord Acton would have no truck with this view. 


Power [he writes] tends to corrupt, and absolute power corrupts absolutely. 
Great men are almost always bad men, even when they exercise influence and 
not authority ; still more when you superadd the tendency or the certainty of 
corruption by authority. . . . The inflexible integrity of the moral code is to 
me the secret of the authority, the dignity, the utility of history. If we may 
debase the currency for the sake of genius, or success, or reputation, we may 
debase it for the sake of a man’s influence, of his religion, of his party, of the 
good cause which prospers by his credit and suffers by his disgrace. Then 
history ceases to be a science, an arbiter of controversy, a guide of the 
wanderer ; . . . it serves where it ought to reign, and it serves the worse cause 
better than the purest. 


We trace the vitality of this central opinion in Lord Acton’s 
comments on democracy, which have a special interest to us who 
now for the first time are awaiting the almost unfettered momentum 
of that force. He perceives, indeed, quite clearly the dangers and 
weaknesses which beset communities under democracy’s sway, and 
shows in a few strokes how, before it was written, he had appreciated 
the warnings afterwards conveyed in Sir H. Maine’s well-known 
Essays on Popular Government. He had meditated on the perils of 
a State such as Great Britain without the good securities of stability 
elsewhere existing, a real veto, a federation of States, a constitution 
above the legislature. He is not unmindful of the calamities which 
may follow the rule of ignorance, yet he is largely reconciled because 
education, intelligence, wealth, may also go wrong, and every class 
is unfit to govern ; so ‘ accept the law of liberty which tends to abolish 
the reign of race over race, of faith over faith, of class over class. 
It may not be a realisation of a political ideal, but it is the discharge 
of a moral obligation.’ 

Many of the letters, as is natural, are concerned with Mr. Glad- 
stone himself, and one of the most elaborate in the volume pro- 
nounces a striking eulogium of him, introduced by the epigram, 
‘the Liberal party consists, like the being which declined a chair, of 
two wings and a head.’ If some may be disposed to think it ex- 
travagant, and that the sustained and powerful pressure brought to 
bear by Lord Acton afterwards on the aged statesman to resist his 
natural promptings to retirement had some saddening consequences, 
they may be reminded that he who gave the counsel was no blind 
admirer. The fine summary— 
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When our problems are solved and our struggles ended, when distance has 
restored the proportions of things, and the sun has set for all but the highest 


summits, his fame will increase even in things where it seems impossible to 
add to it 


—is preceded by a speculation as to what a later generation will feel 
at an intellect remarkable for originality and independence, match- 
less in vigour, fertility, and clearness, ‘continuing so long shrouded 
in convictions imbibed so early as to be akin to prejudices, and out- 


stripped in the process of emancipation by inferior minds.’ 
And, again : 


The pride of democratic eonsistency will aim its shafts at those lingering 
footsteps, as a scientific age will resent the familiarity and sympathy with 
Italian thought to the detriment of more perfect instruments of knowledge 


and of power, and that inadequate estimate of the French and German genius 
which has been unfortunately reciprocal. 


Lord Acton was a strong partisan, using the term Tory as a term 
of reproach, greatly to Maine’s surprise ; but his political views did 
not lead him into personalities or abuse. Occasionally, however, he 
breaks into invective of extraordinary vehemence, and it would have 
been interesting to have obtained from our economical editor some 
information on his astonishing opinion that Macaulay was ‘ utterly 
base, contemptible, and odious,’ while yet he admitted him to be 
‘one of the greatest of all writers and masters.’ Literature and 
tradition might be ransacked vainly to support this censure, but it 
may be observed that four of the greatest scholars and historians 
of our time—Mommsen, Harnack, Stubbs, and Creighton—exceeded 
the praise in their estimate of Macaulay’s powers, for at a dinner 
given by the Historical Society, which Lord Acton founded, in Trinity 
College, he is reported by a very careful witness to have vouched 
them all as unanimously and finally agreeing upon Macaulay’s name, 
when the question arose between them who was the greatest historian 
the world had ever produced.‘ It is difficult to decide whether 
the praise or the blame would have the more dismayed Lord Acton’s 
predecessor. 

But his temperament was in general judicial. It is good, at a 
moment when sour malignity so often masquerades in the guise of 
austere principle, to find that Lord Acton, to whom the policy of Majuba 
brought ‘ hearty joy and pure peace,’ could acknowledge Sir B. Frere’s 
breadth of mind, was able to disdain people who defamed him, and 
could quote with approval De Tocqueville’s fine saying : ‘ We must 
not lower national pride, almost the only elevated sentiment that 
remains in considerable strength.’ 

Reference has been chiefly made to the political and historical 
reflections with which this volume abounds, but there are also here 
literary criticisms of scarcely less interest. We should have been 
‘ Mr. John Pollock, Independent Review, April 1904. 
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glad to have seen Mr. Shorthouse’s defence, or, at any rate, to have 
heard something of his point of view by way of plea to the formidable 
indictment preferred against the history of John Inglesant ; but this 
was not to be, and we are left with the indictment only, and this, 
though written away from books and in a few hours, would require a 
medizval historian and a library to check. 

George Eliot was most sympathetic to Lord Acton’s mind. Like 
him, she worked always at the main point of view, and strove to 
penetrate into those things which in system® of religion and philosophy 
attract powerful minds. She really tried, and succeeded, to think 
and feel as the men did who lived in the grasp of these systems. 


She watched the world through their eyes, feeling their latent background 
of conviction, discerning theory and habit, influence of thought, and know- 
ledge of life and descent, and having obtained this experience, recovering her 
independence, stripping off the borrowed shell, and exposing scientifically the 
soul of a Vestal, a Crusader, an Anabaptist, an Inquisitor, a Nihilist, or a Cavalier, 
without attraction, preference, or caricature. 


But these sporadic gleanings must now be brought to a close. 
Enough if some faint indication of the wealth which the letters con- 
tain has been given. It may be doubted whether any Englishman 
since Gibbon bore in his brain so rich and varied a freight of learning 
as he did who wrote them. Certainly no one carried his massy trea- 


sure with such easy strength, or distributed it with a more disinterested 
generosity. 


ALFRED LYTTELTON. 
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THE MARRIAGE RITUAL OF TOLEDO 


Messrs. Pottock AND MaiTLanD, in their History of English Law, 
speak somewhere of ‘ that curious cabinet of antiquities, the marriage 
ritual of the English Church.’ The description is true of the marriage 
ritual of other Churches besides the English, and it is probably only 
when we are brought into contact with some outside standard of 
comparison, such as the ceremony recently witnessed at Madrid, that 
the interest of our own particular cabinet of antiquities forces itself 
upon the attention. Alike in its resemblances and its divergences 
the Toledan ritual serves to illustrate that form of service which, 
broadly speaking, is common to Anglicans and to Catholics in this 
country. To touch upon all the points which invite comment would 
require a treatise, but I trust that in the compass of a few pages it 
may be possible to throw a little fresh light upon one or two notable 
features of this familiar ceremony. In the case of the wedding-ring 
more particularly, and its attendant arrhae, not one person probably 
in a hundred has any idea of the long and intricate evolution from 
primitive manners which is therein epitomised. 

Let us begin with what is best known. It can hardly be necessary 
to point out that the ‘ Form of Solemnisation of Matrimony’ in the 
Book of Common Prayer is borrowed (with a few omissions and 
with the addition of a few new prayers) from the pre-Reformation 
Manual, or Missal, ad usum Sarum. What is perhaps not so generally 
familiar, the Council of Trent having decreed that in the ritual of 
matrimony the laudable customs of each country should be retained, 
Catholics in the British Isles have also remained faithful to the old 
Sarum forms. Hence it results that in this one matter of the marriage 
service the Anglican and Roman communions in Great Britain are in 
substantial agreement, and differ less from one another than either 
of them does from the Rituale Romanum or from the local usages 
of any other part of the world. When I speak, then, without further 
qualification of ‘our English service,’ the reader will understand 
that I am referring to those features of the rite which occur both 
in the Catholic and Anglican adaptations as well as in their common 
original. 

In order to get a general view of the whole let us disregard minor 
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adjuncts and divide the ceremony as found in the older rituals into 
three sections. By this arrangement we shall have : 

(1) The betrothal proper, i.e. the expression of consent by the 
parties who plight their troth to each other before the officiant 
priest or bishop. This betrothal is generally preceded by some ex- 
amination or attestation as to the absence of any impediment to the 
union of the parties. 

(2) The bestowal of the ring upon the bride together with money 
(the arrhae). To this act a religious character is given by blessing 
the objects in question, while other benedictory prayers are added, 
bringing this earlier portion of the service, originally performed in 
the church porch, to a natural and orderly conclusion. 

(3) The scene being shifted to the high altar, a special Nuptial 
Mass is celebrated, and a very solemn form of blessing is read over 
the bride and bridegroom, who are meanwhile covered with a veil 
or pall. 

The first and third of these sections need not detain us so long. 
With regard to the second, I propose to enter a little more into detail, 
and for this reason it will be convenient to deal with it last in order. 

To those who come to an examination of the Toledan marriage 
ritual equipped with a fair knowledge of the local usages of other 
Churches the resemblances between the English and Spanish rite 
will probably seem more noteworthy than their differences. For 
example, the first portion of the service in the Use of Toledo, as in 
the ancient Use of Sarum, is supposed to take place—at least theo- 
retically—in the church porch. Again, it begins with an admonition 
as to the religious character of the ceremony which is about to be 
enacted, and this, as in the Book of Common Prayer, is immediately 
followed by an impressive charge to the bride and bridegroom and 
to the bystanders to make known any impediment to the union, if 
such there be, before it is too late. The Spanish rituals repeat the 
injunction three times, with pauses intervening; and in some cases 
it appears that a definite answer is expected of the bystanders, or 
of the parties themselves, before the service proceeds. With regard 
to the troth-plighting, the Toledan ritual lacks those solemn words, 
the ‘ for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer . . . till death us do 
part’ (originally, of course, depart), which lend so much impressive- 
ness to our English service. The instinct of avoiding long speeches 
seems to have been strong in the framers of most of the Continental 
formularies. At Toledo, therefore, in the place of our picturesque 
marriage vows, the assent of the parties is obtained by three direct 
questions—questions which seem rather unnecessarily tautological. 
‘Do you desire to have this man for your spouse and husband ? ’— 
it is the bride who, contrary to all our Northern usages, is interrogated 
first. ‘Do you consent to be his wife?’ ‘Do you accept him for a 
husband?’ To which queries she answers in order: Si, quiero 
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(‘ Yes, Iso desire’). Si, otorgo (‘ Yes, I consent’). Si, recibo (‘ Yes, I 
accept’). The same questions are then put to the bridegroom, and he 
replies in identical terms. Whereupon, and this has been in some 
sense the custom of Toledo from days earlier than the Council of 
Trent, the officiating priest or bishop at once says: ‘ And I, on the 
part of God the Father Almighty, and the Apostles Peter and Paul, 
and of Holy Mother Church, unite you in wedlock, and ratify this 
sacrament between you, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.’ 

I say that this usage is ‘in some sense’ of ancient date, for previous 
to the Council of Trent the wording ran a little differently. The 
priest in times gone by did not say ‘unite in wedlock,’ but sponso 
vos (‘I betroth you’). Moreover, a rubric in the Toledan Manuale of 
1554 shows that this earlier part of the ceremony was at first only a 
ceremony of betrothal, and was intended to be something quite dis- 
tinct from the actual marriage. This difficult question of the relation 
of the sponsalia to the solemnizatio matrimonii, with the attendant 
problems which have led to so many lively controversies between 
jurists like Sohm and Friedberg, cannot be treated here, but it is 
worth while to point out how the traces of this old separation of the 
betrothal from the solemnization of matrimony meet us at every turn. 
In the rituel which was used a few weeks back, at the marriage of 
the Queen of Spain, the Cardinal-Archbishop still asked the bride 
whether she desired to take Alfonso for her sposo y marito by words 
de praesenti, in spite of the fact that in some sense the word sposo 
(which, as here used, means ‘ betrothed’) might, strictly speaking, be 
considered only applicable to the case of sponsalia per verba de futuro. 
In England I am not aware that we have preserved in any of our 
service books an Order of Betrothal as distinct from that of matrimony, 
but it seems plain that the troth-plighting which stands at the begin- 
ning of the Sarum marriage ritual was originally framed with a view 
to mere betrothal. Where the bridegroom now says, according to the 
Book of Common Prayer, ‘I take thee . . . till death us do part, 
according to God’s holy ordinance, and thereto I plight thee my troth,’ 
the italicised words have replaced what was originally a conditional 
clause. In the old Salisbury ritual, and in the form still used by 
Catholics in this country, both bride and bridegroom say: ‘I take 
thee’ &c. ‘till death us do part, if Holy Church it will ordain, and 
thereto I plight thee my troth.’ 

That this clause was, at any rate in some localities, understood as 
distinctly implying a condition de futuro is made clear from the very 
interesting ritual of St. Omer. This Use as late as 1727' provides 
a ceremony of betrothal which, ‘ according to the ancient and laudable 


' In the case of the neighbouring diocese of Arras we have a still later Ritwale, 
printed in 1757, which provides a form for the sponsalia, closely resembling that of 
St. Omer, immediately before the actual marriage service. 
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custom of the Diocese,’ was to precede the actual marriage. At this 
preliminary ceremony the priest said : 

‘N. étes-vous ici de votre libre volonté pour fiancer N.N. ici pré- 
sente ? R. Oui, Monsieur. 

‘ Vous promettez donc de la prendre en mariage dans le tems requis 
et convenable si la sainte Eglise y consent ?’ 

Thereupon the bridegroom puts his hand to his heart (manu pectori 
admota) and answers : 

* Oui, je le promets, devant Dieu et la sainte Eglise.’ 

After similarly questioning the bride the priest bids them clasp 
hands, and then, putting his hand upon theirs, he says : 

‘ And I, as a minister of the Church of God, in His name accept 
and approve this your mutual engagement (promissionem) ; in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ 

To judge by other rituals, eg. that of Rheims, in which the 
period is more exactly specified, the tems requis et convenable within 
which the engagement should be carried into effect was forty days, 
and it was apparently the custom in many places to publish the banns 
during this interval. All this having been duly performed, the parties 
again present themselves to be married by verba de praesenti ; where- 
upon the priest is directed to say politely to the bridegroom (dicit 
sponso, eum urbane compellans) : 

‘N. vous promites au jour de vos fiangailles que vous épouseriez 
N.N. ici présente, si la sainte Eglise y consentoit. La sainte Eglise 
y consent. La voulez-vous ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ answers the bridegroom ; or, in Flemish, ‘ Jae ick.’ 

When the bride has also said ‘Jae ick’ in answer to a similar 
question, the priest bids them clasp hands, and then wraps the clasped 
hands in the extremity of his stole. Then they mutually pledge 
their troth in words which approach rather closely to our familiar 
English form : 

‘N. je vous prens pour ma femme et mon épouse; et je vous 
promets par la foi que je dois 4 Dieu, et sur ma part de Paradis que 
je vous serai fidéle mary et que je ne vous abandonnerai jamais, mais 
que je vous assisterai en toutes vos nécessités autant qu'il plaira 4 
Dieu nous laisser ensemble, comme il le commande et que la sainte 
Eglise l’ordonne.’ 

All this is not perhaps so far removed from the subject of this 
paper as might at first sight appear, for the marriage rituals of certain 
dioceses, notably St. Omer, Arras, Cambrai, and Liége, which lie in, or 
on the borders of, the Low Countries, show many points of resemblance 
not only amongst themselves but with our English Uses on the one 
hand, and with those of Spain on the other. Without in the least 
insisting on the point, I venture to make the suggestion that if any 
future liturgiologist should seek to account for the resemblances 
which exist in the marriage ritual of the Use of Salisbury and that 
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of Toledo, it will be worth his while to look for a solution in the direc- 
tion of Bruges and the Low Countries. But the defective liturgical 
records of earlier ages make all such investigations full of difficulty. 

Be this, however, as it may, there can be no doubt that the use 
of some previous betrothal ceremony (sponsalia) as distinct from the 
solemnization of marriage was almost universal in the Middle Ages 
throughout Western Europe. I am inclined to believe that it at 
first possessed no religious character, and that, when that religious 
character had been gradually acquired, the sponsalia always tended 
towards amalgamation with the marriage service. This amalgama- 
tion has clearly taken place in the ritual both of England and Toledo; 
but we know, from the direct evidence of the Toledan Manuale of 
1554, that the first portion of the service which we have hitherto 
been considering belongs, properly speaking, to the office of the 
betrothal. 

Let us turn now to the third of the three sections into which we 
have supposed the marriage service divided. This last portion, 
as was to be expected, is only imperfectly represented in the Book 
of Common Prayer. It consisted essentially in the celebration of 
Mass with a special Epistle and Gospel, special Collects, and above 
all a long and solemn form of blessing. This blessing is one of the 
most ancient formularies in all the liturgy of the Church. It is cer- 
tainly much older than the time of St. Gfegory the Great, and it is 
found in those two venerable collections of Mass prayers which are 
respectively known to us as the Leonine and the Gelasian Sacramen- 
taries. In spite of all the diversities of local usage, this solemn 
benediction with its introductory prayer has formed part of the 
Nuptial Mass almost everywhere throughout Western Christendom. It 
was employed in all the English Uses before the Reformation, and can 
be traced back in this country to Saxon times. It still survives in 
the ritual of Toledo, as in that of Rome; and the Toledan Manuale 
of 1554, after the introductory Sursum corda (‘Lift up your hearts’) 
and Gratias agamus (‘ Let us give thanks’) &c., prints it with a full 
musical notation—the solemn chant, in fact, which is distinctive of an 
eucharistic preface. Whether the nuptial benediction was still sung to 
this chant the other day at the marriage of the young King and Queen 
of Spain I am unable to say, but it is certain that identically the same 
words of blessing were either read or sung over them which were 
spoken over our English Queens a thousand years ago. They are the 
same words which were twice at a later date listened to by the unfor- 
tunate Catherine of Aragon’—the same as those which consecrated 


? Queen Catherine’s experience in this matter must have been almost unique. It 
is a principle enshrined in the text of the Canon Law that a bride who has once 
received the nuptial benediction must not receive it a second time, if she marries 
again. But in 1509 it was recognised that Catherine’s marriage with Prince Arthur 
had never been consummated; hence in her second nuptials with Henry she was 
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that famous mother of heroes, the English Princess Philippa of 
Lancaster,* who became Queen of Portugal in 1387 and is an ancestress 
of the Spanish royal family. In the Book of Common Prayer the 
greater part of this nuptial blessing is still retained, though it has, 
of course, lost that exceptional solemnity which is imparted to it by 
its insertion in the very canon of the Mass. Still, even in the Anglican 
service its position, at the close of the rite, makes it conspicuous. 

O God [so it runs], who by thy mighty power hast made all things of nothing ; 
who also (after other things set in order) didst appoint that out of man (created 
after thine own image and similitude) woman should take her beginning, and 
knitting them together didst teach that it should never be lawful to put asunder 
those whom thou by Matrimony hadst made one: O God, who hast consecrated 
the state of Matrimony to such an excellent mystery that in it is signified 
and represented the spiritual marriage and unity betwixt Christ and his Church, 
look mercifully upon these thy servants &c. 


In this last word, however, and to some extent throughout the 
rest of the Anglican prayer, we may notice a change which alters 
substantially the character of the blessing. The Latin says respice 
propitius super hanc famulam tuam (‘look mercifully upon this thy 
handmaid’) (not ‘servants,’ in the plural). And, indeed, the more care- 
fully the ancient text is examinéd, the more clear it becomes that 
this solemn blessing was intended, at least primarily, for the bride 
alone. As Mgr. Duchesne has pointed out, this aspect of the case 
becomes quite unmistakable when we look at the wording of the Hanc 
igitur in the Leonine Sacramentary. The Nuptial Mass was, in fact, 
the consecration of the woman to the married state with its new 
duties, just as in the Mass de Virgine velanda the maiden was con- 
secrated to Christ in the estate of virginity. One is glad to find that 
in the Toledan ritual the memory of this conception of the early 
Christian centuries is kept alive by a custom which has unfortunately 
almost disappeared from the other Churches of the West. In the 
ancient Leonine Sacramentary the whole Mass is entitled velatio nup- 
tialis (‘ the nuptial veiling’). The putting on of the flammeum (the 
flame-coloured veil) was for the Roman people, even before the Christian 
era, the most conspicuous external sign of a woman’s marriage.. This 
was a change to the outward eye which affected the bride alone, not 
the husband ; and it is not surprising that when the Christian Church 
consecrated this ceremony by a special ritual it was for the bride 
that the Mass was offered, and it was upon her, at least primarily, 
that a blessing was invoked. 

Now this special point of view was no doubt to some extent lost 
permitted to enjoy all the privileges of a maid. For instance, she was married in a 
white dress with her hair down, and presumably wore no gloves. 

* She was the daughter of John of Gaunt and consequently the sister of King 
Henry IV. All her children were famous. One of them, Ferdinand, was beatified, 


and two others, Don Pedro the Traveller and Prince Henry the Navigator, are 
honoured amongst Portugal’s greatest men. 
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sight of when in the Middle Ages a canopy or pall or veil was extended 
equally over both bridegroom and bride during the nuptial benediction. 
This was the case in the Sarum and the other English Uses, and the 
same custom seems to have been familiar in many parts of France 
and Germany. But in Spain a distinction is made ; the veil envelops 
the bride completely and covers her head, but it drapes only the 
shoulders of the bridegroom. This usage is not peculiar to Toledo. 
The Seville Manuale of 1494 gives exactly the same directions. The 
veil is to be put over the bride and bridegroom immediately after 
the Elevation of the Host, and is to cover the bride’s head and the 
bridegroom’s neck.‘ Indeed, we are led to infer from the words of 
St. Isidore of Seville (+ 636) that in his day only the bride was covered 
by the veil.” But, what is even more striking, in the Toledan Manuale 
of 1554 the priest, at the conclusion of the nuptial blessing, is directed 
to lay his hand and the book from which he has been chanting upon 
the head of the bride (ponat manum et librum super caput mulieris), 
nothing being said of the bridegroom. This last rubric has disappeared 
in the later Toledan rituals, and I am unable to say how far these 
details were carried out in the recent ceremony at Madrid. It is clear, 
however, even from the newspaper accounts of the ceremony, that 
the peculiar custom of the jugale, which was described by St. Isidore 
thirteen hundred years ago, has lasted even to our own day. After 
the nuptial blessing a band or ribbon was thrown round the married 
pair, binding them together, and in this way symbolising their union. 
The later rituals speak of this as a custom not everywhere observed, 
and they say nothing of the colour of the jugale or ribbon. St. Isidore 
tells us it ought to be white and crimson, the same colours which the 
rituals assign for the veil. 

The only other point which it seems worth while to notice in this 
portion of the service is the concluding words of the Spanish ceremony 
—words which, so far as I am aware, do not occur in the mediaeval 
rituals of England, France, or Germany. Taking the bride by the 
right hand, the priest gives her into the charge of the bridegroom, 
saying : ‘I give you a helpmate and not a slave. Love her as Christ 
loved His Church.’ There have been times in the world’s history, 
no doubt, when such an admonition was not entirely superfluous, even 
if it be superfluous to-day ; and it speaks creditably for the Church’s 
efforts as guardian of morals that in the seventeenth-century rituals 
of far-off Mexico this same solemn warning was not only preserved 
but amplified and insisted upon. 

And now, turning to the second portion of the marriage service— 
that which intervenes between the two sections already considered— 


* *Alcado el corpus Christi cubran los novios con un velo, al novio por el cuello y 
a la novia por cima de la cabega.’ 

®° De Ecclesiasticis Offictis, bk. II. cap. 20. He tells us that this veil was 
popularly called savors. He also recalls the act of Rebecca in Gen. xxiv. 65. 
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we find ourselves confronted by a rather greater difficulty. We can 
say of the first that it is, as the Toledan Manuale definitely states, 
only the medieval betrothal rite slightly adapted for its new position. 
The third is the consecration, by solemn Mass and special prayers, of 
that velatio or veiling of the bride which was distinctive of the Roman 
marriage relation, and which is indicated by the very word nubere.° 
As for the central portion, I think we shall have to come to the con- 
clusion that it is the resultant of various deeply rooted folk customs, 
mainly Teutonic and pagan in origin, but Christianised and partly 
Romanised by contact with the Church. Let us begin with the 
Book of Common Prayer, in which, after the parties have plighted 
their troth, the service proceeds as follows : 


Then shall they again loose their hands, and the Man shall give unto the 
Woman a ring, laying the same upon the book together with the accustomed 
duty to the Priest and Clerk. And the Priest, taking the ring, shall deliver it 
unto the Man to put it upon the fourth finger of the Woman’s left hand. And 
the Man, holding the ring there and taught by the Priest, shall say : ‘ With this 
ring I thee wed, with my body I thee worship, and with all my worldly goods 
I thee endow. In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.’ Then, the Man leaving the ring upon the fourth finger of the Woman’s 
left hand, they shall both kneel down, and the Minister shall say : ‘ Let us pray. 
O eternal God’ &o. 


This precise wording has been in use ever since the Prayer Book 
of 1552, but in the first edition prepared by Cranmer and others in 
1549 we notice certain differences, which I italicise : 


Then shall they agayne looce theyr handes, and the man shall give unto the 
woman a ring and other tokens of spousage, as golde or silver, laying the same 
upon the boke. And the priest, taking the ring, shall deliver it unto the man : to 
put it upon the fourth finger of the woman’s left hande. And the man, taught 
by the priest, shall say : ‘ With thys ring I thee wed, thys golde and silver I thee 
geve, with my body I thee warship, and with all my worldly goods I thee endowe. 
In the name of the Father, and of the Sonne, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.’ 


As was to, be expected, the form of 1549 keeps closer to the pre- 
Reformation Sarum ritual. Indeed, the only two points of moment 
in which it differs from the older customs are, first, the omission of 
any form of blessing for the ring ; and, secondly, the change in the 
manner of putting iton. According to all the English Uses, the ring 
was put upon the bride’s right hand in the manner indicated in the 
following rubric : 


Then let the Bridegroom put the ring on the thumb of the Bride, saying : 
* In the name of the Father ’ ; on the first finger, ‘ and of the Son’; on the second 
finger, ‘and of the Holy Ghost’; on the third finger, ‘Amen.’ And there let 
him leave it, because in that finger there is a certain vein which reaches to the 
heart,’ and by the purity of the silver is signified the inward afiection which 
ought ever to be fresh between them. 


* Nubere viro, a phrase used only of the woman, means ‘ to put on the veil for a man.’ 
’ This idea is found in pagan sources, e.g. Macrobius, as early as the third century, 
and it has thence been adopted by St. Isidore and by the Corpus Juris. 
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Let me add that as regards the giving of gold and silver to the 
bride, and as to the order to be followed in the ring ceremonial, the 
Catholic Church in this country has adhered closely to the Sarum rite 
The left hand has now been substituted for the right in receiving 
the ring, but even that change was not made before the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Our more immediate concern, however, 
is with the Toledan ritual; and though this in general shows a striking 
agreement with the old Salisbury Use, still it has some remarkable 
peculiarities of its own. For this reason it will be well to quote the 
rubrics of the Manuale of 1554 in full : 


Then let him [the priest] count the arrhae, which ought to be thirteen pieces 
(denarios) ; and when they have been laid upon a plate, together with two rings, 
let him perform the blessing of the arrhae and the rings in the following terms. 


Four prayers follow, which it seems unnecessary to quote at 
length, and then the rubric continues : 


Here let the bishop or priest take one of the rings between his three first 
fingers, saying, ‘ Bless, O Lord, this ring, that its [circular] form may be a protection 
to modesty ’: and let him give it to the bridegroom, beginning with the thumb 
of his right hand, while he says, ‘ In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost—Amen,’ passing down through the following fingers as 
far as the third; and there let him leave the ring, or on the fourth finger if he so 
prefer. And in like manner let him take the other ring and bless it as before, 
and give it to the bridegroom. Then he, holding it with the same three fingers 
as wes done by the bishop or priest, shall give it to his bride in the same manner 
in which he received his own ring, while the bishop or priest says aloud, along 
with the bridegroom, ‘ My bride, I espouse thee (Esposa, yo te esposo) in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.’ And the bishop 
or priest ought to direct him in this, on account of the shyness which on such 
occasions keeps people tongue-tied. Then let him present the arrhae in this 
manner. He [the priest] must join together the bride’s hands below, and then 
lay on top the hands of the bridegroom, while he places the arrhae in the bride- 
groom’s hands, saying (with him), ‘ My bride, I give you these arrhae in token 
of our marriage (en senal de matrimonio), and with my body I you worship (y 
con mi cuerpo vos honrro), as our holy Mother the Church of Rome enjoins.’ Then 
let her answer, ‘I accept them,’ and lay them down upon a plate. 


After this the wedding party, before the Nuptial Mass is celebrated, 
move from the porch—where all this has been supposed to be going 
on—to the entrance of the sanctuary, the priest conducting the bride- 
groom by the hand, and the bridegroom with his other hand leading 
his bride. Meanwhile the Psalm Beati omnes (Ps. cxxvii., al. cxxviii.) is 
recited, just asin the Sarum rite. The same Psalm, it may be noticed, 
is still retained in the Book of Common Prayer, though in the Anglican 
service the procession is now only made from ‘ the body of the church’ 
to ‘ the Holy Table.’ 

It would be superfluous to call attention to the slight modifications 
of this order which have been introduced in the later editions of 
the Toledan Manuale. With very trifling exceptions the descrip- 
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tion just quoted represents what actually took place in Madrid on 
the 3lst of May last. But a few words must be said about the origin 
and significance of these two striking features in the marriage service 
—the arrhae, which have now practically disappeared from the Anglican 
ritual as well as from the Roman, and the wedding-ring, which is 
almost everywhere retained by Catholics and Protestants alike. 

The arrhae were a Roman institution, and the word itself, arra 
or arrabo or arrha, was in use in Roman law. It represented the 
earnest money or deposit which it was customary for the purchaser 
to pay down upon fixing the terms of certain forms of contract. If 
he who gave the arrha refused to perfect the contract, he forfeited it ; 
if he who had received the arrha refused to perfect the contract, he 
was obliged to return double the amount of the arrha. How far 
the arrha, in connection with the marriage contract among Teutonic 
peoples, developed out of the Teutonic launegild, or how far it was 
borrowed from the Romans with the spread of Christianity, it is not 
quite easy to determine. 

Closely associated with the arrha was the ring (anulus). The 
arrha among the Romans, even for any ordinary sale, constantly 
took the form of a valuable ring, and this happened the more readily 
because the ring itself was regarded as a token of fidelity. But we 
know in particular that after a Roman betrothal a ring (anulus pro- 
nubus) was given to the fiancée—(et digito pignus fortasse dedisti, says 
Juvenal to an engaged man). Possibly other payments were also 
made concomitantly in coin, but the ring alone pledged the good 
faith of the donor; and if he failed to keep his engagements by pro- 
ceeding to actual marriage, the ring was forfeit. In this way we 
find that the words anulo fidei subarrhata (‘engaged by. the ring of 
fidelity’) had become a stereotyped phrase amongst early Christian 
writers, from St. Ambrose onwards. In the famous, though concise, 
account of the preliminaries of marriage contained in the letter of 
Pope Nicholas to the Bulgarians in a.p. 866 we hear of the ‘ betrothal 
made with arrhae through the adorning of the bride’s finger with a 
ring of fidelity.’* How far Teutonic institutions with their weotuma 
and morgengifu &c. were able to assimilate this system cannot 
be discussed here, but we may note that the practice of giving a ring 
before marriage, either as an arrha or as a religious symbol of fidelity, 
was clearly familiar at an early date to Franks, Visigoths, and Lombards. 
Thus in the code of Chindaswindus, the Visigoth King (641-652), 
we read, in connection with a betrothal, of anulus arrharum nomine 
datus ;° while Gregory of Tours tells us of a certain St. Leobard who 


* «Et postquam arrhis sponsam sibi sponsus per digitum fidei a se anulo insig- 
nitum desponderit, dotemque utrique placitam, sponsus ei cum scripto pactum hoc 
continente coram invitatis ab utraque parte tradideri aut mox aut apto tempore— 
ambo ad nuptialia foedera perducuntur.’— Harduin, v. 354. 

* Leges Visigothorum (Ed. Zeumer), p. 88. 
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promised the arrha to his fiancée, and who seemingly kept the promise 
by giving her a ring.’® 

None the less, though the bestowal of the wedding-ring and the 
giving of coins seem always to have been intimately associated in 
the marriage service, I am not sure that we can trace them safely 
to an imitation of Roman institutions. On the contrary the coins, 
or the ‘ gold and silver’ of the Sarum Use, may much more probably 
be connected with the Frankish system of betrothal per solidum et 
denarium ; as we read that Clovis betrothed Clotilde ‘by sending 
envoys to her father to offer him a solidus and a denarius, as was the 
custom of the Franks.’'' Moreover, the phrase recurs frequently 
in connection with betrothals in the early Frankish formularies.'” 
Now, although in Merovingian times the solidus was reckoned as the 
equivalent of forty denarii, this was very soon supplanted by a mone- 
tary system in which the solidus was worth only twelve denarii. A 
solidus (or sou) and a denarius (or denier) might thus be represented 
by thirteen deniers ; and this, as it seems to me, provides an obvious 
explanation of the number of thirteen coins which was prescribed 
for the arrhae not only in Toledo and Seville but in many dioceses 
of France,'* in which latter country it was often called the treizain. 

Whichever way we take it, it seems clear that the delivery of 
coins to the bride must be regarded as originating ultimately in a 
betrothal ceremony analogous to that of a contract of sale. It is a 
survival of those ancient days when the bride was bought from her 
kinsfolk or from those to whom the mundium or right of guardianship 
belonged. Thus in its essence this earnest money was of the nature of 
an arrha, and it may properly be called by that name. Many still 
extant Anglo-Saxon laws relating to marriage show that even in this 
country the system of forfeiture for breach of contract was in active 
operation. 

We learn from the newspapers that in the recent royal wedding 
at Madrid the thirteen coins given by King Alfonso to his bride 
were gold pieces. It is possible that they are of some antiquity 
and specially struck for the purpose, being preserved from generation 
to generation as part of the regalia. Among private families in 
France many such collections of treizains exist, often packed like 
jewellery in specially constructed leather cases. Sometimes these 
are coins struck for the purpose, with suitable devices and mottoes ; 


1° Vite Leobardi, M. G. H. Scriptores Merovingici, i. p. 741. 

See the so-called Fredegarius, bk. iii. c. xviii. (Ed. Krusch) in the M. G. H. 
Scriptores Merovingici, ii. p. 100. 

12 ¢ Parentibus nostris convenit ut ego te solido et denario secundum legem salicam 
sponsare deberem.’—Formula Lindenbrogii, xxv. Many other examples might be 
quoted. 

8 Among these dioceses may be mentioned Rheims—where ten of the pieces were 
kept by the priest and three only given tothe bride—St. Omer, Autun, Arras, Cambrai 


&c. See an article on the treizain in the Travaux of the Académie de Rheims, 


vol. Ixxxvii. 1891. 
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sometimes they are merely ancient pieces which, when made of 
silver or bronze, have been gilded and put aside for this use. The late 
M. Poey d’Avant, the numismatist, who formed an extensive collection 
of these treizains, was inclined to think that the usage dates back to 
Carolingian times. 

Finally, the use of two wedding-rings in the Toledan and other 
Spanish rituals seems to me to favour the view of Dr. Brandileone,'* 
that even at an early date the ring among Teutonic peoples is not 
so much to be regarded as part of the arrhae for the purchase of the 
bride as a religious symbol, emblematic of fidelity, which owes its 
retention to ecclesiastical influence. It may be pointed out that 
both in the Pontifical of Egbert and in the so-called Durham Ritual 
we have a form of blessing for the ring, as also again in the Coronation 
Order of Queen Judith, the second wife of our Saxon King Ethelwulf. 
As at this early period we have very little trace of any religious 
ceremony connected with marriage except the Nuptial Mass, this 
would seem to show that the blessing of the ring led the way in the 
direction of a fuller service. Moreover, the contents of these short 
prayers of blessing do not in any way suggest that the ring was then 
regarded as emblematic of an endowment. The ring must, indeed, 
in its origin be regarded as an engagement ring ; but it is as a wedding- 
ring that the Church has adopted it and consecrated it with special 
benedictions. 

Hersert Tuurston, §.J. 


P.S.—Since the above article was in type I have been enabled, 
through the kindness of the Bishop of Nottingham, who assisted 
Cardinal Sancha in the marriage ceremony at Madrid, to examine a 
printed copy of the ritual used upon the occasion. The following 
points may be of interest to liturgical students : 

(1) The Toledan ritual, as described above, was closely followed 
in almost every particular. 

(2) Two rings were blessed and given, as stated, but the words 
* I espouse thee’ were not used. 

(3) In the procession from the body of the church to the altar the 
Cardinal did not actually take the King by the hand. 

(4) The nuptial blessing in the Mass was read, not chanted, and 
the celebrant did not lay his hand or book on the head of the bride. 

(5) Both the veil and the jugale were used as described. 

= &. 

“! See his admirable paper ‘ Die subarrhatio cum anulo’ in the Deutsche Zeitschrift 

fiir Kirchenrecht, vol. x. 1901, pp. 311-340, 
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CONSERVATIVE ORGANISATION AND THE 
AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS 


THE reorganisation of the Conservative party is no doubt an indis- 
pensable step towards the recovery of its former efficiency, and all 
Conservatives therefore must be glad to see that measures are now 
being taken for reconstructing the party machinery on a broader 
and more popular basis. We see from the announcement in the 
Times of the 6th of last month that the party managers are now 
fully alive to the mischief that has been done by too exclusive an 
adherence to the traditions and methods of the past, when the changes 
which have been wrought in the electorate should at least have 
suggested to them some corresponding change in their attitude towards 
the rank and file. In a word, ‘ promotion from the ranks’ has now 
become a necessity. There are thousands of voters among the working 
classes who have done all they could to promote the success of Conser- 
vative candidates ; and no man, says Johnson, ‘is well pleased to see 
his all neglected, be it ever so little.’ It is almost certain, I think, 
that the cause of Conservatism has suffered among this class of voters 
from a feeling that their exertions in support of it have not been 
sufficiently recognised, and from the indifference and discontent 
which such a feeling, be it well or ill founded, is certain to engender. 
Efforts no doubt will be made to counteract the effects of this mistake ; 
to bring the Conservative artisan or peasant into closer touch with 
the local leaders ; to sharpen his interest in the political contest by 
giving him a share in its management, and to raise his self-r spect 
by investing him with new responsibilities. 

Lectures, pamphlets, leaflets, may do a good deal in time to efface 
the misrepresentations which a liberal use of these instruments by 
the other side has impressed upon the working man. They have 
penetrated into every country village and into every alley and every 
yard in our towns and cities. Where they have gone they must be 
followed. The peasantry must be given the chance, at all events, of 
hearing one side as well defended as the other. But no doubt the 
party managers are well aware that the political centre of all rural 
proselytism lies elsewhere. It is not in the lecture room or the 
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reading room that the battle is fought. It is in the public-house. 
The village Solon, giving his little senate laws, with his circle of admirers 
round him, has more influence than a thousand lecturers. These 
are the men to be caught and to be employed. Macaulay tells us 
how the Roman Church would have treated Wesley or Whitfield, and 
that is how the Conservative party ought to treat the village politician. 
Give him a post; give him dignity; make him feel that he has a 
mission. His work will lie among his own neighbours and among people 
who already look up to him. Such a man as this will be listened to, 
when strangers might preach in vain. His hearers will know him to 
be sincere, and will take a pride in a teacher who is chosen from their 
own ranks. 

But, after all, organisation is not everything. ‘ Organisation,’ 
says Mr. Chamberlain, ‘at its best cannot create opinion; it can 
only secure that it is properly recorded.’' Before organisation can 
do its work we must have something to organise. What is the 
drill sergeant without his men? What is discipline without an 
adequate force to give effect to it? The Conservative party 
wants the raw material—converts and recruits; it wants enthu- 
siasm and conviction among a much larger body of supporters. 
Mr. Chamberlain, as we know, hopes to rebuild the Conservative party 
on the strength of a great fiscal reform which shall revive trade and 
agriculture, and combine Colonies and Mother Country into one 
impregnable empire able to defy the world. It is a noble vision, 
but it will take time to realise it, and the present emergency is pressing 
—indeed, another General Election is thought to be not far distant. 
There is also another idea, always very attractive to a certain class 
of minds, which, if capable of being reduced to practice, would, they 
think, deliver us from the dominion of faddism and self-seeking 
agitation of all kinds; I mean the formation of a great National 
party. But how such a party is to be created, while the nation itself 
is split up into half a dozen different parties, all pulling different ways, 
it puzzles me to understand. According to my own idea, Conservative 
reorganisation should be content with what its name implies, and 
study to build up a powerful defensive party which, if not strong 
enough to take office, would be able to keep at bay the great Socialist 
attack all along the line, of which we now hear the approaching foot- 
steps. 

It seems to me that, after all the electoral changes which have 
taken place, Lord Beaconsfield’s definition of representation is still 
worth recalling. In England, at all events, he said, a representative 
assembly meant the representation of interests. And I cannot help 
thinking that the surest and soundest basis on which a political 
party can rest is some great national interest of which it should be 
the champion and protector. Such an interest in this country is 

' Letter to Mr. Edward Nettlefold, Times, March 8. 
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agriculture, with which the Tory party has always been associated ; and 
in striving to repair the breach which, partly by their own fault, partly 
by the ‘ graceless zealots’ who delight to set class against class, has 
of late years been effected in their ancient connection, the party 
would be acting in strict accordance with all their best traditions 
and most natural sympathies. 

The demand for small holdings among the agricultural peasantry 
is, I believe, on the increase, and I find on inquiry that neither 
District nor Parish Councils have done much to satisfy it. I do not 
regret their failure, because I should very much prefer to see the satis- 
faction come from a different quarter. If Conservative reorganisation 
could proceed hand in hand with a wise agrarian reform, a great work 
might be accomplished. If the English aristocracy knew the things 
belonging to their peace, they would take up this question and make it 
their own while there is yet time. ‘The Socialist party have their eye 
upon the land, and, unless forestalled by the timely intervention of 
the present proprietors, may kindle an agitation which it will be very 
difficult to allay. The example of Russia is not lost upon them, and 
unless our great territorial magnates can be beforehand with them, 
and, in boating phrase, ‘ take their water,’ they may expect trouble. 
But it is not for their own sakes alone that I make this suggestion. 
The necessity for a powerful Conservative party to oppose those 
measures of ‘a dangerously Socialistic character,’ as the Duke of 
Devonshire described them last March, is becoming more obvious 
every day. Such a party will be required not only to-morrow and 
the next day, but for many a long year to come ; and I believe it can 
be formed, if what I will again call the ‘Country Party’ will bestir 
themselves, and look facts and tendencies in the face. Let them 
only regain the counties, and all will go well. 

The way to regain the counties is to satisfy the villagers. And 
for this purpose a large and well-organised system of peasant-farming 
should be inaugurated by the great landowners. It must not be the 
work only of a few individuals ; there must be a combination of the 
whole body throughout the kingdom. Every landowner with estates 
of a certain magnitude should be able to set aside so many acres to 
be let out in small holdings. If he were a pecuniary loser by the 
process, he would be a gainer of what is far more valuable in the 
security which he would purchase for the rest of his property. Such 
a system as this, inaugurated and kept on foot by the whole landed 
aristocracy, would bind the peasantry to their natural leaders, check- 
mate the agrarian agitator, and insure to the agricultural and landed 
interest sufficient weight in the House of Commons, not only to protect 
itself from all further assaults, but to protect the other institutions 
of the country from that combined attack which his Grace of Devon- 
shire—no violent Conservative or panic-stricken alarmist—believes ta 
be at hand. This can only be done, of course, by the formation of 
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a great Landowners’ Association, with a common fund for such expenses 
as the change may necessitate. The richer ones must pay for the 
poorer, on the same principle as the equalisation of rates. I am 
familiar with the objection that landlords could not afford the expense 
of putting up new farm buildings and homesteads. But it is difficult 
to believe that among the whole landed aristocracy, from men with 
half a million a year down to men with five thousand, the money 
could not be found if all alike were in earnest. They could do it if 
they liked. We should have an organised combination, embracing 
the whole landlord class from the Tweed to the Solent, who should 
take the matter into their own hands and give the labourers what 
they want, without any legislative interference. 

It must be remembered, with regard to the expense, that there are 
others concerned besides those who depend exclusively on their 
rents. A very large and wealthy class are directly interested in the 
preservation of the present land system, though they may not have 
an acre of their own. All to whom the pleasures of a country life 
are dear—whether as sportsmen, naturalists, or agriculturists—would 
lose much of their enjoyment if the land were everywhere cut up into 
small plots, woods and wastes felled or grubbed up, game destroyed, 
and the general beauty of English country scenery defaced or ruined. 
Will they contribute nothing to the cost of an undertaking which may 
prevent such a calamity as this? There may be other difficulties 
in the way, apparent to those who are directly concerned with the 
management of land. But I will not believe that there can be any 
which are absolutely insuperable, if the landed interest were determined 
to carry out some such plan as I have suggested, and to sacrifice a 
certain amount of income, should this be found necessary, in order to 
preserve the rest. The subdivision of tenancies, as pointed out by 
Mr. Scawen Blunt, would undoubtedly inflict some hardship on 
sitting tenants, not to be altogether measured by the extent of their 
pecuniary loss. But I do not see why this result should be inevitable, 
As tenancies expired, such arrangements might of course be made 
without harm to anyone. And seeing that a good deal of land still 
remains unlet, and that in many parts of the kingdom the old race of 
farmers are not bringing up their sons to agriculture, there may in 
time, instead of the demand for small holdings among the peasantry, 
come to be a demand for small:holders among“ the”gentry. I”still 
hope it may be possible for the land-owning class to keep this great 
agrarian reform in their own hands, notwithstanding that7the’ Radical 
party claim it as their special watchword. Local authorities entrusted 
with it seem to have done little or nothing. 

And there is still time for the aristocracy to take the initiative. 
For, mind, it is not proposed to cover the whole surface of the country 
with a network of small holdings, and to substitute la petite culture for 
la grande in all parts of the kingdom. To do so would defeat the 
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very object which I have in view. If the extension of small holdings 

on any considerable scale is to be permanent, it must be an economic 
success. Otherwise its ultimate effect would be only to create, in 
the second generation at all events, a class of miserable squatters, 
overloaded with debt and totally unable to cultivate the soil properly. 
This would infallibly be the result of ‘ settling the labourer on the 
land,’ as the phrase runs, without regard to his fitness, in obedience 
to a doctrinaire theory according to which every individual has a 
right to it. To the compulsory and indiscriminate establishment 
of petty culture, with the aid of public money, is what I hope the 
‘party of commonsense,’ as Lord Goschen says, will never stand 
committed. In a few years the recipients of such mistaken bounty 
would mostly be in the workhouse and their land a prey to thorns 
and thistles. The system would be utterly discredited, and a reaction 
would ensue, making small holdings more difficult to obtain than 
ever. Where not resumed by the landlords, they would be bought up 
by people who would not be such fools as to let them out again on 
similar conditions. 

All experience and all the evidence collected by the various Com- 
missions which have made this questicn a special object of inquiry 
confirm the above. The Report of the Poor Law Commissioners 
in 1834, of the Commissioners appointed in 1867 to inquire into the 
employment of women and children in agriculture, and of the Duke 
of Richmond’s Commission in 1880, all tell the same tale. At these 
three different periods the question of peasant-farming presented 
itself to a body of thoroughly competent inquirers in exactly the 
same light. Since the last-mentioned date I have made frequent 
inquiries myself in different parts of England, nearly always with the 
same result. In grass and dairy districts, which only form a small 
part of agricultural England, a man of average skill and intelligence 
may do pretty well on a farm of six or eight acres ; and in the arable 
districts, or where grass and arable are mixed, he can make a small 
farm answer where he has some supplementary industry to fall back 
upon. In any ordinary village it will be found that it is the butcher, 
the publican, the blacksmith, or the carrier who prospers on five or 
six acres. But where none of these conditions exist, the successful 
man must possess qualifications not always found united in the 
average peasant. Skill, industry, frugality, and self-denial will enable 
an agricultural labourer in most parts of England to save a little 
money ; his character will gain him credit for more, if he requires it, 
without having recourse to the money-lender, and then he may invest 
his little capital in a small farm with a reasonable prospect of thriving 
on it. Lord Wantage, who has been trying the experiment on a large 
scale at Lambourn, in Berkshire, gave us, twenty years ago, a very 
interesting account of the kind of man who makes peasant-farming 
pay. 
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He is a man who came from the North of England, where he saved money 
as an agricultural labourer. He has got seventeen acres, and is able to pay 
a good rent and redeem his land gradually at the same time. He has built 
his own house at the cost of 75/., a cowhouse and a shed besides, and has fenced 
in his little property, which now bears four acres of good barley and four of oats, 
there being grass enough for a dairy and a stock of poultry which bring him in 
ll. a week. He will sell his corn for 50/. or 60/., and in his spare time he works 
on the road for 12s. a week. 


This, of course, is an exceptional case ; I do not mean that only 
such men as this one can be entrusted with small farms. But they 
should at least be reserved for men who have proved, by their 
previous career, that they do possess in some measure the qualities 
essential to success. 

And even so they can only be farmed at a profit under certain 
conditions. The average small holding should be no larger than a 
man can cultivate by himself with the help of his family, and without 
the expense of a horse. Such a man, however, is heavily handicapped 
at present by the claims of the schoolmaster. His boys should be free 
from school at thirteen at the latest, whether they have passed any 
required standard or not, and we should say that twelve would be a still 
better age. An intelligent boy is being educated all the time he is at 
work in the fields. He is learning his business, and what equivalent for 
this untaught wisdom he obtains by being kept at school till he is 
fourteen I have never yet been able to ascertain. The holder of a 
small farm who begins with a little capital and has the labour of his 
family to help him, who is also a man of more than average ability 
and industry, may be able to hold his own against bad seasons and 
accidental losses, by which the less qualified peasant-farmer is sure 
to be overwhelmed. There is a class of Liberal or Radical reformers 
who will not see that you cannot eat your cake and haveit. You 
cannot keep the boy at school till he is fourteen, and fulfil all the 
necessary conditions of peasant-farming at the sametime. You must 
moderate your zeal in one direction or the other. 

All the evidence which I have been able to collect? at intervals 
of forty, twenty-five, and thirteen years, coming down to the 
present date, forms an overwhelming mass of testimony to the 
failure of small farmers who have nothing else to depend upon, 
either to make a decent living for themselves or to cultivate the 
land efficiently. No really honest reformer who has the welfare of 
the peasantry at heart would wish to reproduce in every English 
county the statesmen of Cumberland or the petty proprietors of 
Axholme. They vegetate, they cling to their little freeholds, but 
they live miserably, with few of the comforts, or sometimes even 
decencies, of ordinary domestic life. All the reports to which J have 
referred agree that wherever peasant-farmers or peasant-proprietors 


2 Agricultural Labourer, by T. E. Kebbel, 1893. (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) 
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are found in England now wholly dependent on their land, their 
farming is bad, their mode of life wretched, and their debts ‘ crushing.’ 
}. The evidence on which these reports are based is said by some of 
my more recent informants to be inadequate to support them. I hear 
from Lincolnshire that the Axholme proprietors are not so badly off 
as the Commissioners represent them. But, on the whole, the pre- 
ponderance of testimony to the failure of peasant-farming in England, 
where not combined with some supplemental industry, is too great to 
leave any doubt of what should be our general conclusion. 

Nor is its probable effect on the condition of the peasantry them- 
selves the only thing to make us pause. The establishment of the 
petty culture system, as contemplated by one class of agrarian 
reformers, of whom many no doubt sincerely believe in it as the only 
solution of a great social problem, could only be effected at a cost 
which they may not perhaps have calculated. It must necessarily 
involve the gradual, if not the speedy, extinction of the ordinary 
tenant-farmer as we now know him, and the destruction of a very 
valuable link in the social chain, which we should deplore when it 
was too late. Consider the effect of withdrawing from every village 
in England the five or six men of capital and intelligence who now 
rent the land. More than that. If we have no tenant-farmers to 
fill parochial offices, the want of them must be supplied by Govern- 
ment officials, and thus our whole system of local self-government 
would be destroyed at a blow. 

In order to prevent the suggestion here advanced from being 
banned as utterly unpractical it was necessary to show within what 
limits its operations would be confined ; and to this end it was further 
necessary to show that to extend small holdings to the peasantry 
indiscriminately—to create, that is, a large population exclusively 
dependent for their livelihood on a few acres of land—would only bé 
a cruel kindness to the majority and a great injury to the public, 
not only by the extinction of a valuable class of society, but by the 
deterioration of the soil which must inevitably follow. The Land- 
owners’ Association therefore would not be called upon to take up 
the visionary schemes of Socialistic enthusiasts whose zeal, whether 
real or affected, is considerably in advance of their knowledge, but 
only to provide for the legitimate aspirations of men qualified to succeed 
in the position which they desire to occupy. In every parish or 
lordship in England there are probably to be found among the 
peasantry a few such men, and if on the estate, of which the parish 
formed a part,a few hundred acres were cut up, as opportunity 
offered, into small holdings ranging from ten to fifteen acres, I think 
the labourers would be satisfied ; for they would all see a future before 
them—the possibility of rising by their own exertions into a higher 
sphere—a possibility which is one of the great attractions of the 
town. A man does not rise from a shopboy to be a shopkeeper 
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without serving his time at the counter, or practising the economy 
and acquiring the knowledge which are necessary to give him his 
chance. It is a question, after all, of the survival of the fittest. The 
peasant must take his chance with other working men. He must 
fight his way to a farm as others fight their way to a shop, by the 
exercise of the same virtues ; and this being thoroughly understood, 
a good deal of the difficulty described by Mr. Scawen Blunt would 
disappear. 

Mr. Blunt in his interesting article refers to the condition of la 
petite culture in foreign countries, and all that he says goes to show 
that no great change has taken place in it since 1893, when my 
latest inquiries were made. Two gentlemen were appointed in 1880 
to report on the condition of agriculture in France, Holland, and 
Belgium, and they say in their reports what Mr. Scawen Blunt says 
now. Continental writers on the subject say nothing to make us 
doubt its substantial accuracy. Dr. Voelcker, M. Laveleye, M. 
Lavergne, M. Foville, though not all agreeing as to the exact condition 
of the peasant-farmer, say quite enough to show that his condition 
on the whole is inferior to that of the English agricultural labourer ; 
while those who speak in favour of the system as existing on the 
Continent give us clearly to understand that in their opinion it would 
be a mistake to introduce it into England. M. Laveleye, who is an 
advocate of la petite culture in his own country, nevertheless prefers 
the English system in the abstract. He suggests, what I myself suggest, 
that a larger admixture of small farmers with large ones might be 
beneficial ; and that is just what I wish to see recognised by the landed 
aristocracy, who for their own sakes, if for no other reasons, should 
come forward as the voluntary inaugurators of the new régime, and 
not wait till it is forced upon them from without. 

I think, if the work of Conservative reorganisation could be carried 
on in connection with a wide and well-considered scheme of agrarian 
reform, under the direction and management of the great body of 
landed proprietors, our rural troubles would be approaching a termina- 
tion. And with these how many others! The thorough and hearty 
reconciliation of these ancient friends, the peasantry and the gentry, 
would mean the desiccation of other social sores. With the whole 
landed interest presenting one united front in defence of our national 
institutions, the party of destruction, however honest their inten- 
tions, could make but little progress. They cannot object to being 
so called, as some prominent members of the Labour party have 
recently announced that their policy is to ‘destroy’ landlordism, 
denominationalism, and whatever other ‘isms’ stand in the way of that 
English Utopia which is eventually to reward their exertions. And 
when I speak of the whole landed interest I do not mean only the 
actual proprietors and cultivators of the soil. There are, I have 
already said, hundreds and thousands of Englishmen only less deeply 
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interested in the maintenance of our territorial system than the 
gentry and nobility themselves. This is not a question only of squires 
and rectors, of Dukes and Earls. There is a great body of wealthy 
men, lying outside of the territorial class, who are, nevertheless, indebted 
to it for some of their greatest pleasures and most healthy recreations. 
Lawyers, merchants, doctors, professional men and men of business, 
who have worked hard for their money, all hasten to spend it on such 
enjoyments as without the existence of large estates would be un- 
attainable. The London banker should consider how much he is 
concerned in keeping together the acres of the Yorkshire baronet. 
The landed interest, for the purpose now under consideration, extends 
over a very wide area—legal, commercial, medical, and into the regions 
of literature andart. The system as it now exists affords, through field 
sports, the best possible training for our officers. From almost every 
point of view the abolition of large estates would be a national disaster. 
No system is without its abuses. Some properties may be too large. 
But I am speaking only of the general principle. I have no space to 
enlarge on the moral and social influence, on the practical usefulness 
and gratuitous public services, of the English aristocracy. Mr. Glad- 
stone has done that once and for ever. And I ask again: Should not 
every motive of patriotism and self-interest combine to urge on the 
holders of this great position the wisdom and the duty of making some 
sacrifice to secure and perpetuate it? Let them, I repeat, once regain 
the counties, and their future is secure. 

A political party deserving of the name should not be dependent 
on the fluctuating incidents of the hour; on the popularity of this 
or that question, or this or that temporary gust of passion. It should 
rest, if possible, on some solid principle, on some great national interest 
which raises it out of the sphere of ordinary party cries and remains 
unaffected by controversies of the second class. In the eighteenth 
century, and down to the middle of the nineteenth, both Whigs and 
Tories, or Liberals and Conservatives, represented respectively two 
great national interests. But neither of them does now, and I think 
Conservative reorganisation should be directed towards the recovery 
of such a position as this for the defenders of what millions of English- 
men so highly value. It does not seem as if in adopting any such 
scheme as I have here suggested the landowners need part with any 
of their property unless they like. In various parts of England the 
peasant would rather rent a farm than purchase it; and if what I have 
ventured to indicate could be fully carried out, his landlord could 
afford to be an indulgent one. We must be prepared for a crisis, 
which, though it may not lie in the immediate future, is, humanly 
speaking, certain to be upon us at no remote date. The land question 
promises to be the next great question raised when the education 
controversy is either settled or suspended. Should a change of 
Government cause the whole Radical programme to be deferred for 
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some years, it will not have been abandoned, and the arist ocracy 
would be wise to employ the interval in strengthening their own 
position and making themselves ready to meet it when it once more 
reappears. When that time arrives, I sincerely hope that it may 
find the whole landed interest—gentry, yeomen, and peasantry—united 
and organised, knit together not by the bonds of feudal authority 
or legal mastery, but by habits of kindly intercourse, generous con- 
sideration, and the revived force of old associations and gracious 
charities, 
T. E. Kesse. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CONFLICT OR COMPROMISE ? 


THE opposition to the Education Bill on the part of Churchmen has 
been strong and unanimous beyond expectation. Hitherto, however, 
it has not been of a kind which contains any assured promise of success. 
To many this will appear a wholly unwarranted doubt. They will 
not admit that there is room for two opinions upon the manner in 
which the Bill is to be dealt with. For an example of resolute and 
unmistakeable utterance on this point I take the close of the Bishop 
of Manchester’s speech at the Lancashire Demonstration in the Albert 
Hall : 

Because this Bill had insulted their Church, outraged their sense of public 
morality, and threatened their religious liberty, they would not have one line 
of it, they would reject it all from the first clause to the last; they would bid 


the Speaker pitch it into the Thames and turn the attention of Parliament to 
some more useful legislation. 


The Bishop apparently thinks that the House of Commons will 
itself issue this mandate to Mr. Lowther. Mr. F. E. Smith, who 
followed him, was less sanguine. The House of Commons, he concedes, 
may possibly pass the Bill with very few amendments. But the 
House of Lords remains, and there remains also the appeal to the 
country which the House of Lords can compel the Government to 
make. Of these two readings of the future Mr. Smith’s is probably 
the more accurate. There are no present signs of an impending 
Ministerial defeat in the House of Commons. That the Lords may 
either reject the Bill on the second reading or, by magical arts in Com- 
mittee, bewitch it into a changeling which Mr. Birrell will refuse to 
acknowledge, is possible—it may be more than possible. In either 
case the Bishop of Manchester will have had his way in part and the 
Bill will have been rejected from the first clause to the last. But 
will this result be the solid victory that the Bishop expects it to be ? 
That for the moment it will be a triumph of the first order no one 
can deny. To have thrown out the chief Government measure in 
the first session of a new Parliament, and that a Parliament in which 
Ministers command an unexampled majority, might well turn the 
heads of any Opposition. But what about the duration of the triumph ? 
What about its value as a contribution to the ultimate settlement 
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of the question? Even if the Bishop of Manchester’s prophecy 
proves true to the letter, and at the bidding of a repentant House 
of Commons the Speaker goes in procession to the wall of the Terrace 
and pitches the Bill into the Thames, I greatly fear—the Thames 
being a tidal river—that the burden thus committed to its waters will 
only be carried to and fro between the two palaces of Westminster 
and Lambeth. Will this satisfy Churchmen who wish to see the 
religious difficulty, and with it the whole question of elementary 
education, cease to be a matter of political controversy? It is but 
a limited outlook that is contented with an isolated success. The 
wider view takes into account the legislation that is to follow as well 
as that which is cast on one side as worthless. Those who look to 
the Lords for help must take what help the Lords give them, and 
the Lords, left to themselves, will give them whatever they think 
will best advance the interests of the Conservative party. I do not 
blame them for doing this. Politicians naturally put politics first. 
But Churchmen will do well to bear this in mind when they are asked 
to trust themselves to the guidance of political allies. If they allow 
the Lords to frame amendments for them they will have no right to 
complain if they find themselves committed to dangerous concessions 
or profitless demands. To discredit a Government is an easier, and 
to politicians a more tempting, achievement ‘than to devise a com- 
promise which shall sacrifice no principle and give occasion to no 
resistance. 

These objections will not, it is true, apply to a rejection of the 
Bill on the second reading. In that case no alternative scheme need 
be put forward. The question will remain where it was before the 
January elections. But ought the maintenance of the status quo to 
be a matter of rejoicing to Churchmen? Have they found the rela- 
tions between Church schools and the Local Authorities so satisfactory 
that they need only ask to have them made permanent? Will they 
be content, after al] that has been said in petitions and at public 
meetings about the right of entry into Provided schools, to see them 
remain close undenominational preserves? Even if their love for 
things as they are goes these lengths, what chance have they of being 
permitted to indulge it? The objections to the Act of 1902, of which 
so much was heard six months ago, are not wholly imaginary. Passive 
Resistance is a fact, and, unless it is to remain a fact, the financial 
basis of the Act of 1902 must be changed. Even if the fondest hopes 
of the opponents of Mr. Birrell’s Bill are realised, and it and the 
Liberal Government disappear together, the Education question 
will be still with us. The next Cabinet will not, any more than its 
predecessors, be able to let it alone. Mr. Balfour will again under- 
take the preparation of an Education Bill, and the question will 
once more be in the hands of the party which insisted on the adop- 
tion of the Kenyon-Slaney Clause, and values Church teaching in 
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proportion as it ig indistinguishable from undenominational teaching. 
I am not even sure that the zeal for parents which is so marked in 
the opposition to the Bill at this moment would survive a change of 
Government. Mr. Cripps indeed makes the assertion of ‘ the inalien- 
able right of parents to select that form of religious teaching which in 
their heart and conscience they believe to be best for the spiritual 
needs of their children,’ a main ground of his opposition to the 
Bill. This new-born faith in the ‘inalienable right’ might well 
have been accompanied by some signs of repentance for the years 
during which it has been ignored. Lancashire was all-powerful 
with the Government which framed the Act of 1902, but that measure 
made no mention of parents. In every single school area they were 
left to choose between having their children taught the religion of 
the Foundation Managers and leaving them, so far as the school 
went, without any religious teaching at all. I rejoice at the change 
which has come over Churchmen in this respect. Adversity has 
proved a wholesome teacher. But I should like to see them rather 
more conscious how complete a change it is. 

If, then, any good result is to come of the opposition to Mr. Birrell’s 
proposals, it must come by way of amendment rather than of rejection. 
Is there no compromise which the Government might be disposed 
to accept rather than risk cutting short the life of the infant Parlia- 
ment? Such a compromise must face without flinching the actual 
facts of the situation. It must rest on intelligible principles and 
not give needless offence to other people’s principles. It must com- 
mand an amount of Church support large enough to gain the attention 
of politicians, and it will be an additional merit if it has already com- 
mended itself to politicians on the score of its intrinsic reasonableness. 
I cannot hope that such a compromise will be regarded by any one 
as the absolute best among settlements. Its chance of acceptance 
lies in the circumstance that all parties may in the end come to see 
that it is a workable second-best. 

The only plan which promises to combine these advantages is that 
indicated by Mr. Chamberiain in the House of Commons on the 22nd 
of May, and advocated by the Bishop of Birmingham in the Times 
two days later. I say ‘indicated’ by Mr. Chamberlain, because the 
amendment which he actually moved dealt but with one part of the 
plan. The other two parts were only foreshadowed in his speech. 
But the part actually included in the amendment is the important 
and essential part of the scheme ; the remainder is rather in the nature 
of inducements devised to facilitate the adoption of the first. The 
whole scheme, as explained by its author, would consist of the follow- 
ing clauses : 

(1) No school shall be recognised as a public elementary school 
unless provision is made that religious instruction shall not be given 
at the public expense. 
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(2) Free entry into all schools shall be secured to all denomi- 
nations (including the supporters of simple Bible teaching) for the 
purpose of giving religious instruction in school hours. 

(3) For this purpose the teachers shall be allowed, if they wish 
it, to give their services to any denomination that is willing to engage 
them. 

This is the compromise so far as Mr. Chamberlain has sketched it. 

The one supreme merit of this scheme is its full recognition of 
religious equality. The State is placed in a position of absolute 
impartiality towards all creeds. This impartiality implies no unfriend- 
liness to any. The State does not deny that the teaching of religion 
is a good thing. It simply acknowledges its own inability to make 
provision for it. But it sets no obstacle in the way of the various 
religious bodies making this provision for themselves. On the 
contrary, it lends them school rooms in which to give the instruction, 
and it compels parents to send their children to receive it, except in 
the rare case of parents who belong to no religion and do not wish 
their children to be taught any. No other plan but Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s—except of course the purely secular plan—accepts this principle 
both generally and in detail. Mr. Birrell declares this religious 
equality to be impracticable. He proposes to establish and endow 
simple Bible teaching and to place all other varieties of teaching in 
an inferior position. But the believers in the religions represented 
by these varieties of teaching are just as much Englishmen and citizens 
as the believers in simple Bible teaching, and if they are called upon 
to pay for the exclusive establishment in the schools of a religion 
which is not theirs, their protests cannot be passed over without 
risk of public inconvenience. Mr. Birrell disposes of this incon- 
venience with a phrase: ‘ minorities must suffer.’ The Spectator 
and the Westminster Gazette argue that there is no evidence that 
any appreciable number of persons object to this singling out of 
simple Bible teaching for exclusive recognition by the State. To 
Mr. Birrell I can only reply that, though minorities must suffer, they 
are sometimes found to have the power of causing a good deal of 
annoyance to the majority which makes them suffer. The Spectator and 
the Westminster Gazette have a right to say that the minority is an 
unknown quantity. So were the first passive resisters. The strength 
of a minority is not simply a question of size. It is a question of 
determination in those who make up the minority and of the extent 
to which their action will influence others. No one, I think, will 
deny that the principle of equality has made great progress since 
the introduction of Mr. Birrell’s measure. In word, at all events, it 
appears in almost every Anglican protest. Whether, indeed, the 
protesters quite realise the meaning of their own language is another 
question. To me it seems plain that the maintenance of separate 
Church*schools as an ordinary factor in an educational system would 
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make any adequate provision for religious equality very difficult. 
Mr. Cripps, speaking at the Albert Hall, demanded for ‘all creeds 
and all denominations equal and the same facilities in reference to 
religious education.’ So far we are agreed. But then he defines 
this equality as the right of the poor man equally with the rich man to 
have a school of the sort which, if he had his own free choice, he would 
select. No doubt this plan does secure religious equality, but it does 
so at immense cost. If I understand Mr. Cripps rightly, he would 
set up separate schools for all minorities wich desired them. There 
is nothing I should like better. But if this is to be done out of the 
rates the ratepayer may take a different view. I do not know 
Lancashire, but I can hardly be wrong in assuming that its popula- 
tion contains a Nonconformist as well as a Church element. If every 
Nonconformist parent is to be able to send his child to a school of the 
sort which if he had his own free choice he would select, it is difficult 
to believe that he will always choose a Church school. He will be more 
likely to prefer either a school belonging to his particular denomina- 
tion, or a school in which simple Bible teaching is given. While, 
therefore, this arrangement would be excellent in principle, in prac- 
tice it would mean that, even in Lancashire, there would have, in 
hundreds of cases, to be two or even three schools where there is now 
one. At present, it may be, the Nonconformist parent contentedly 
avails himself of the Church school. But we have no right to infer 
that he would go on doing this when he understood that Parliament 
had given him the right to have a school such as he would choose if 
left to himself. I am as much an enthusiast for religious equality 
as Mr. Cripps is, but I cannot think that to put the demand for it 
in a form which would double, and more than double, the cost of 
education is the surest way to get it conceded. At all events, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s plan avoids this difficulty. The provision of universal 
religious instruction will cost the State nothing. 

The advantages of Mr. Chamberlain’s plan are not to be found 
only in the provisions which it would introduce into the Government 
Bill. They are equally visible in the provisions which it would render 
unnecessary. The first clause would of course remain. If any one 
is of ‘opinion that this can be got rid of he seems to me to put wishes 
in the place of facts. There is room for much difference of opinion 
as to the precise extent of the mandate which Ministers are supposed 
to have received from the country, but, unless the last election was 
an illusion, they were returned in the belief that they would abolish 
the dual system. Of one thing at all events I am convinced. If 
Church schools are to be retained as a separate element in our educa- 
tional system the price we shall be compelled to pay will be the 
abandonment of our claim to teach Church children in Council schools, 
and that is a price which would involve the surrender of a demand 
which the Church, happily, has at last made her own. Clauses IT., IIT., 
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IV. and VI. would disappear. When the State no longer paid for a 
particular kind of religious teaching, and when all kinds of religious 
teaching were admitted into all schools, there would no longer be any 
need for a transfer of schools, except as a matter of local convenience 
or for the adjustment of the rival claims of denominational and 
undenominational instruction. The two would go on side by 
side in every school. For Clause IV., however, a substitute would 
have to be provided, and this would be found in the plan which 
has already been put forward in quarters so opposed on other 
points as the British Weekly and the Spectator. It is the plan of 
allowing schools to contract themselves out of the Act, provided 
that they are willing to forego all claims upon the rates and to make 
themselves responsible for a fixed proportion of the cost of maintain- 
ing the school to the satisfaction of the Board of Education. 

I pass to the objections which these proposals will have to over- 
come. I will first take that which will certainly be raised by very 
many of the clergy. ‘ Thank you for nothing,’ they will say. ‘How 
is the Bill as thus amended better than the Bill as drawn? In each 
case we lose our schools.’ That the Church schools go equally on 
either plan is of course true. But let us look at the manner of their 
going. Under the Bill undenominational teaching is ostentatiously 
preferred to Church teaching. The one is to be given as a matter 
of right, the other is to be given as a matter of arrangement. The 
one is to be given in all schools hereafter to be built, the other is to 
be given only in schools already existing and transferred. The 
one is to be given to all children not withdrawn under the conscience 
clause, the other is to be given only to children whose parents expressly 
ask for it. The one is to be given by the regular teachers as part 
of their regular work, the other is to be given by volunteers. In the 
one case the undenominational teachers will be paid by the State, 
in the other they will be paid by voluntary subscription or not paid 
at all. Here are five points in which the two systems are absolutely 
unlike, and I submit that, taken together, they make the whole 
difference between a tolerable and an intolerable settlement. 

Nor is the scheme one which can altogether please those who 
desire to see the State entirely dissociated from the teaching of religion. 
They will welcome the first of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, but they 
will have grave doubts about the second and third. I share these 
doubts myself. I believe that in the end religion will be better taught, 
and taught with better results, if the State does no more than allow 
the several varieties of religious teaching desired by the parents to 
be given in the school building. I am afraid that if attendance at 
these lessons is made compulsory, the Church of England, as being the 
Established Church, will be exposed to a kind of interference which 
non-established Churches will not provoke. I am afraid—and this 
I feel more strongly still—that so long as the services of the regular 
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teachers can be secured for the religious lesson the clergy will not 
make any adequate effort to regain, and to qualify themselves for 
keeping, their proper place in the religious training of children. I am 
so impressed, however, with the danger of the exclusive establish- 
ment of Undenominationalism in the State schools, and with the 
necessity of disposing of the religious difficulty in some way which 
shall prevent its recurrence, that I would far rather see Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s plan adopted than wait for that more complete dissociation 
of the State from religious teaching which I feel sure will 
follow if it be not adopted. I am afraid of the temper which 
might animate this dissociation if it followed upon a long and 
embittered conflict. In that case the victory of secular schools 
might be regarded, when it came, as a triumph for the principle of 
secularism in education. That is not the principle for which the 
Churchmen who desire secular schools are fighting. They regard 
schools established on this footing simply as a convenient method 
of assigning to the secular and religious elements in education their 
separate places in a common system: Secular teaching to the State ; 
religious teaching to the Churches. To Churchmen like Mr. 
Masterman, who dislike the concessions which their acceptance of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme would involve, I would commend the follow- 
ing extract from a letter I lately received from a London clergyman 
who has had great experience both of Church and of Board Schools : 


My great object [he writes] is to get rid of State-paid Undenominationalism. 
I conceive that can only be done by insisting on the State confining itself 
entirely to the secular part of education. The more I think of it, the more I 
feel that State compulsion is bad for religion, but apparently that is not the 
opinion of the Liberal party nowadays any more than it is of the Tories. 
I would, therefore, accept ‘in school hours’ if I cannot retain Clause VI. 
Anything would be better than the retention of ‘my school,’ with its necessary 
consequence—that the children in Council schools would continue to be 
neglected. 


This exactly describes my own position, and the position, as I hope, 
of a constantly increasing number of Churchmen. 

To a large and influential body of laymen Mr. Chamberlain’s 
compromise will be distasteful on two grounds. Some of them wish, 
as a matter of principle, to see simple Bible teaching established in 
State schools; others are afraid that if the teaching of religion is 
left to volunteers simple Bible teaching will cease to be given, and so 
the residuum—the children, that is, whose parents belong to no 
religion—would lose their one chance of religious instruction. The 
believers in a State conscience, a conscience which imposes a specific 
religious obligation, I cannot hope to convince. With the second 
objection I have more in common. I am not prepared to say that it 
would be better for a child to have no religious teaching at all than 
to have Bible teaching only. It all depends on the teacher. But 
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I do not think that under Mr. Chamberlain’s plan there would be 
the least danger of children growing up in complete ignorance of 
religion. I believe that there are very few parents who would not 
wish their children to have some religious instruction, and that even 
in these exceptional cases the child’s preference for the easier lesson 
over the harder—for religion over arithmetic—would be too strong 
for the parents’ austere agnosticism. But by whom is this teaching 
to be given? The denominations, it is urged, can be trusted to find 
teachers for themselves, but in this respect the friends of simple 
Bible teaching will be unorganised and helpless. I think that those 
who thus argue forget their own contention that this simple Bible 
teaching is what the majority of Englishmen wish to see given in 
every school. If that is so—and I have no intention of denying it— 
there would surely be no difficulty in finding volunteers in all classes 
ready and anxious to give it. All that would be needed would be 
the creation of central and local associations to make registers of 
schools in which this teaching was wanted, and of teachers who were 
willing to give it. In schools, indeed, that have all along been Council 
schools, simple Bible teaching would at starting have an advantage 
over all others. The regular teachers would have been accustomed 
to give it, and they would naturally volunteer to go on giving it. 
There remain the objections which, as there is great reason to 
fear, the Nonconformists will urge against Mr. Chamberlain’s plan. 
They are objections of which it is impossible to deny the practical 
force. Mr. Chamberlain proposes to put Churchmen and Non- 
conformists on a level. They are both to be at liberty to find their 
own religious teachers, and for this purpose to use the services of the 
regular teachers if they choose to be so employed. But this equality 
will be only apparent. If the regular teachers were not allowed to 
give religious teaching, Nonconformists might hope to make up for 
their poverty by their greater zeal in finding volunteers. But if the 
regular teachers are allowed to teach, they will. naturally offer their 
services to the richest and most influential denomination. I greatly 
fear that this would happen. No legislation can destroy the advan- 
tages that wealth naturally gives its possessors. On the other hand 
I believe that a great deal of money would be forthcoming when 
Bible teaching depended on voluntary subscriptions, and hy the 
provision thus made the Nonconformists would largely benefit. 
And, further, the disappearance of Clause IV. would remove a great 
difficulty out of their way. There could be no more passive resist- 
ance when not a penny of the rates went to the payment of religious 
teaching. If concurrent disendowment proved to work unequally, 
at all events the last fragment of concurrent endowment would have 
disappeared. It would be well, however, to treat this part of the 
scheme as an experiment, to be tried, say, for three years and then 
die a natural death unless it were re-enacted. 
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But even if the Nonconformist objections should prove insuper- 
able and Mr. Chamberlain’s plan should come to nothing on this 
account, it is still of immense importance that the Church should 
put out a counter-proposal of some kind. So long as she abstains 
from doing this, her resistance to the Bill will be nothing but a waving 
of banners and a clashing of swords. The reality of effective opposi- 
tion will be wanting. I suspect that the Government have already 
found this out, and I am sure that the Church will find it out in the 
end. The place of religion in elementary education depends upon 
her making the discovery in time. 


D. C. Latnueury. 

















THE PROSPECTS OF THE GILL 


It has become clear that important and controversial Bills can no 
longer be carried through the House of Commons without the rough 
and ready method of closure by compartments. Mr. Balfour, who 
has had more frequent recourse to this machinery than any other 
Minister, admitted the fact in his evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee on Parliamentary Procedure, and the only question in dispute 
is how the weapon should be applied. A polemical resolution, such 
as the House passed by an overwhelming majority in the small hours 
of the 19th of June, is certainly not the best way, though in the 
circumstances it was the one way open to the Government. On the 
other hand, the best parliamentary opinion is not in favour of with- 
drawing responsibility from Ministers of the Crown and vesting it 
in the Speaker, who ought to be kept out of party politics altogether. 
Sir Henry Fowler’s committee will no doubt be able to devise, if the 
House of Commons is willing to accept, some practical combination 
of Ministerial initiative with the approval of permanent and impartial 
authority. Whatever is done ought to be effected before a Bill 
goes into committee, so that time should not be irretrievably wasted 
on the earlier clauses of the measure by the hare-brained chatter of 
irresponsible frivolity. The Leader of the Opposition, being unable 
to resist the principle he had so often adopted himself, fell back, 
naturally enough, upon criticism of details and complaint of in- 
adequate time. But Mr. Balfour is not a good actor. When his 
heart is not in his work, he shows it, and the fight he made on Waterloo 
Day was not in the spirit of his illustrious godfather. Nobody really 
believes that the Education Bill will not be thoroughly discussed. 
What divides parties is the Bill itself. 

I have said in the House of Commons, and I may be allowed to 
repeat here, that I do not believe in the doctrine of the imperative 
mandate, which is rejected in so many words, and declared not to 
exist, by the Constitution of the French Republic. It would, for one 
thing, make the House of Commons wholly superfluous. A repre- 
sentative of the people, says Burke, owes them not merely his time, 
but his judgment, and he betrays instead of serving their interests 
if he sacrifices it to their opinion. But, of course, every elector who 
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voted for a Liberal candidate last January knew quite well that if a 
Liberal majority were returned schools receiving public money would 
be put under public control, and religious tests for teachers would be 
abolished. Ever since the Education Act of 1902 was passed by a 
Parliament elected in the middle of the South African war those 
issues have divided political parties in England and Wales. There 
is, I know, a third party, a party which boasts that it is governed 
by pure logic. It demands the removal of religion from the list of 
subjects taught at the public expense, and it has sixty-four members 
in the House of Commons. The number is almost exactly the same 
as that which supported Mr. Henry Richard in the same direction 
five-and-thirty years ago. Secularism makes slow, if any, progress 
in this country. I am well aware that many of those who voted for 
Mr. Maddison’s amendment are themselves deeply religious. Mr. 
Masterman, for example, who made a most powerful and eloquent 
speech in its support, is a High Churchman. Colonel Herbert, who 
went into the same lobby, isa Roman Catholic. Mr. Russell is a devout 
Protestant. They believe that religion is best taught at home, and 
perhaps they are right. The practical answer to them is that, if it 
were not taught in school, it would not be taught at all. Many 
parents are indifferent, many more are busy, and teaching is a diffi- 
cult art. Ever since 1870 it has been open for any School Board, or 
County Council, to exclude religion from elementary education. In 
England there are only seven schools where it is not taught. In 
Wales there are fifty. But the Welsh reason is that the Sunday 
schools of Wales, chiefly Nonconformist, are so remarkably excellent 
and thorough that the assistance of the day schools seems to Welsh 
Methodists superfluous. The people of England are on the one hand 
quite determined that their children shall have simple Christian teach- 
ing at the public expense, and on the other hand they are perfectly 
satisfied with that form of it given in Council schools. To call this 
religion Nonconformist is silly. With the rarest exceptions, Church- 
men do not complain of it as insufficient, and free-thinkers do not 
repudiate it as superstitious. Free-thinkers may perhaps remember 
the declaration of John Mill that he knew of no higher standard than 
so to live as to win the approval of Christ. To train up little dog- 
matists in the way they should confound assertion with proof is not 
a happy rendering of ‘ Suffer little children to come unto Me.’ 

All Protestants are treated fairly by this Bill, and most of the lay 
Churchmen who oppose it do so for political reasons. Catholics, it 
must in fairness be acknowledged, stand on a different footing. There 
is no use in telling a Catholic that he holds the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity in common with Protestants. You might as well tell 
him that he ought to believe in private judgment on matters of faith. 
If he did, he would not be a Catholic at all. Rather than accept 
unsectarian teaching from unsectarian teachers, every Catholic school 
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in England would be closed. The Church of England, established by 
Parliament and endowed by the State, cannot reasonably object to a 
national religion in national schools. The Book of Common Prayer 
itself, the most splendid monument to the English spirit of compro- 
mise, is the schedule of a statute. Roman Catholics have no Establish- 
ment, no Endowment, no privileges of any kind. They are Noncon- 
formists, though, unlike Protestant Nonconformists, they hold that 
there can be no religious teaching without the sanction of the Church. 
They do not mind paying rates and taxes to keep up other people’s 
religion, if they are allowed help from the same source for their own. 
That is the essence of Clause Four. Only the fiction of unscrupulous 
wire-pullers could represent this clause as framed for the sole benefit 
of Catholics. It applies also to Churchmen, to Wesleyans, and to 
Jews. If the proportion of Catholic schools affected is higher than the 
proportion of Church schools, that is simply because there are a great 
many Church schools, and very few Catholic, to which parents of 
other denominations must send their children. No one has hitherto 
suggested a fairer line of division than that. But at the same time 
it does seem to me that Jews and Catholics, standing as they do 
altogether outside the scope of Protestant Christianity, have a claim 
for especial treatment which Churchmen and Wesleyans have not. 
As Mr. Asquith said at Northampton the other day, those whose 
conscientious convictions are so strong that they would rather be fined 
or imprisoned than sacrifice them, should be most scrupulously careful 
not to offend the convictions of others. England is a Protestant 
country, and this is a Protestant Bill. It did not originate, like the 
Act of 1902, in Convocation, nor was it drawn to please Lord Halifax 
and the English Church Union. If they do not like what Laud called 
the Protestant Church of England, they can leave it. But real Catho- 
lics,- Roman Catholics, have a claim for special consideration in 
respect of their poverty, in respect of their ancestral faith, and because 
their schools are attended almost exclusively by Catholic children. 
lf the Government depended upon the Irish vote it would be very 
difficult for them to consider the claims of Catholics with impartial 
justice. Their enormous majority, and the impotence of the regular 
Opposition, enable the Cabinet to be generous without misgiving, 
and to be just without fear. Mr. Birrell’s amendments to Clause Four 
are good illustrations of this power, and of the way in which it should 
be used. 

The cry of confiscation has heralded one of the most amusing 
parliamentary dramas that the oldest inhabitant of St. Stephen’s 
can remember. After the Government and the Liberal party had 
been denounced for months as sacrilegious robbers of denominational 
schools, it suddenly dawned upon the minds of the intelligent gentle- 
men who have constituted themselves in the House of Commons the 
spokesmen of a Church far better represented on the other side that 
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the local authority might refuse to confiscate some Voluntary school 
more plentifully provided with dogmas than with drains. There wasa 
panic, almost a hubbub. A tyrannical Ministry, bent upon oppressing 
and insulting a Church to which most of its members belong, was about 
to withhold the privilege of confiscation from Church schools in 
defiance of right and justice. The essential absurdity of the situation 
is not lessened by the fact that no local body which consisted of sane 
men would throw away the money of the ratepayers on building new 
schools when there were old schools fit for the purpose. If they were 
not fit, even Sir William Anson, whose good sense is sometimes rather 
trying to his clerical constituents, acknowledged that they ought not 
to be taken over. Mr. Birrell met the demand of the clericalists in a 
way which surprised them, anticipation of events before they occur 
not being among the accomplishments of Tories and High Churchmen. 
He offered to make the transfer of schools compulsory, provided that 
they satisfied the requirements of the Board of Education, and that 
the right could be exercised by either party. That is to say, that 
while the local authority must take over any efficient school whose 
managers wished to transfer it, they would be able to acquire any 
school they wanted, even though it were the private property of an 
individual. At this point Mr. Chamberlain intervened. Mr. Cham- 
berlain looks at religious questions from a parliamentary point of 
view, and he threw a fly over the Irish benches. The Government, 
he said, had asked for everything, and given nothing. They had 
made no substantial concession, and demanded what they had no right 
to receive. There are no stronger Denominationalists in the House of 
Commons than the Irish Home Rulers. But they are serious where 
Mr. Chamberlain is not, and Mr. Redmond at once repudiated the 
proffered alliance. In precise and detailed contradiction to the 
language of Mr. Chamberlain he argued that the Government had 
conceded much, and had asked for nothing important in return. It is 
not the rights of property, but the rights of conscience, for which 
Mr. Redmond and Mr. Dillon are contending. It is Clause Four, and 
not Clause Two, religion and not trusteeship, that they regard as 
vital. They may not be altogether satisfied with the Government. 
They have studied Mr. Chamberlain for many years; and even the 
Labour members, who know him far less well, are resolved that he shall 
not ‘get at’ them. The High Churchmen found themselves caught in 
a trap. They were indifferent to the trifling inconsistency of de- 
nouncing as confiscation the same thing which they claimed as a right. 
They could not afford to regard with equanimity the compulsory 
acquisition for public purposes of schools in private ownership. So 
Mr. Balfour, with effusive compliments to Mr. Birrell’s personal 
honour and fairness, discovered or inverted the novel parliamentary 
doctrine that for a Minister to alter his own Bill, as he himself 
did when he accepted the Kenyon-Slaney Clause, is a breach 
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of faith! But the whole incident is full of humour. The three 
Commissioners, to be named in Clause Eight, have been compared 
with the Star Chamber and with the Venetian Council of Ten. 
In the debate on Mr. Birrell’s proposal, which would apparently get 
rid of them, they figured as impartial judges, who were to be removed 
in favour of an administrative board, the Board of Education, under 
a political head. The nonsense talked in the House of Commons 
about trusts, especially by Mr. Evelyn Cecil, is almost incredible. 
Mr. Cecil has, it seems, been called to the Bar, and at all events he has 
read Mr. Birrell’s excellent lectures on the duties of trustees. A little 
learning is a dangerous thing. Mr. Cecil should have drunk deeper 
of the Pierian spring. If he had, he would not have applied to an 
omnipotent Parliament dealing with public trusts the rules which 
govern the conduct of private trustees acting in obedience to the law. 
Most people know that the Act of 1902, Mr. Balfour’s Act, overrode 
hundreds of trust deeds which regulated the appointment of managers. 
But most people seem to have forgotten that the Endowed Schools 
Act of 1869, now administered by the Charity Commissioners, entirely 
superseded all those educational trusts which prevented the adapta- 
tion of secondary schools to modern requirements. There is no cy-pres, 
nothing about the nearest approach to the founder’s views, nothing 
about the principles of the Court of Chancery, in the Act of 1869, 
passed when that great Churchman Mr. Gladstone was at the head of 
affairs. The Charity Commissioners, unlike the Commissioners under 
this Bill, are quite unrestricted, and therefore the amount of good they 
have done is incalculably great. As Mr. Birrell told the House of 
Commons in the true spirit of a Liberalism which is neither new nor 
obsolete, the best way of carrying out the intentions of a founder is to 
change his rules for dealing with facts when the facts themselves have 
changed. 
The ludicrous pretence that the Church of England is opposed 
to the Bill has been abandoned in the face of ridicule, which, if not a 
test of truth, is at least a touchstone of absurdity. ‘The Church’ 
can be made to mean anything, even Convocation, if laymen are 
omitted. But laymen are like nature. You may expel them with a 
fork, and they will nevertheless return. There ought to be two 
Whit Sundays in the ecclesiastical year, if only that the bishops, or the 
majority of them, should pray twice to have a right judgment in all 
things. Interest now centres in the House of Lords, which some 
Radicals regard as past praying for. Mr. Chamberlain in his own 
garden, which he does not cultivate within the scope and meaning of 
Candide, has propounded a singular mixture of theory and prophecy. 
According to his ingenious, and ingenuous, calculation, the Lords should 
throw out the Bill, so that there may be a General Election in the 
spring, and he may have a majority of a hundred and fifty for Tariff 
Reform. Tariff Reform is not exactly the issue upon which elections 
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held in such circumstances would turn, and the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Mr. Chamberlain’s hatchet, drily observes that the Lords know 
their own business best. If they rejected a Bill which has a majority 
of at least two hundred in the House of Commons, a House elected in 
the present year, the British Constitution, a very delicate machine, 
would cease to work. For the last ten years the House of Lords has 
been the servile handfhaid of a Tory Government, the steady enemy 
of Liberal measures. If it suddenly went into furious opposition, 
simply because the country was predominantly Liberal, it would have 
to fight for its privileges against the nation, and to fight without 
allies. The idea that the Lords would encounter such a risk to please 
Mr. Chamberlain, or Lord Halifax, or the Bishop of Manchester, is, 
as Mr. Borthropp Trumbull, in Middlemarch, says of his presenta- 
tion cane, positively farcical. By an arrangement of which Lord 
Lansdowne is understood to approve, and which implies the second 
reading of the Bill as an accomplished fact, the Lords will deal with 
the clauses in Committee after the adjournment for the summer 
holidays. It may be assumed that they will introduce some amend- 
ments which the House of Commons cannot accept. The pinch will 
be felt when the Commons’ amendments to the Lords’ amendments 
fall to be considered. No better precedent could be found for the 
situation which will then arise than the Irish Church Bill of 1869. 
It is true that the Liberal majority was much smaller then than now, 
that there were no Labour members, that the working classes in rural 
districts were not enfranchised, and that Mr. Gladstone was in all 
constitutional matters extremely Conservative. On the other hand, 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church had just been submitted to the 
constituencies of the United Kingdom, who had expressed themselves 
in favour of it, whereas the majority of the Peers were notoriously 
opposed to it, and only one bishop, an illustrious exception, Connop 
Thirlwall, of St. David’s, could be found to vote for the Bill. The 
Leader of the Opposition in the House of Lords at that time was Lord 
Cairns, by birth an Ulster Protestant, by training a consummate lawyer. 
Lord Cairns, and a still more eloquent Irishman, Bishop Magee, spoke 
and voted against the second reading. Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Carnarvon spoke’ and voted for it. The second reading was carried 
by a substantial majority, and then the trouble began. Those who 
wish to study the working of the Constitution from behind the scenes, 
as in books about the Constitution they never can, should read the 
first chapter in the second volume of Archbishop Tait’s Biography by 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury. Tait was in the confidence 
of Queen Victoria, and of Mr. Gladstone. He disliked the Bill because 
he was an Erastian, and believed that the subordination of the Church 
to the State was the best safeguard of religious freedom. But he 
recognised, like Lord Salisbury, who was a High Churchman, that 
the people had spoken, and that it was futile to resist the popular 
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will. Inthe end, as everyone knows, the Lords gave way, though Lord 
Cairns succeeded in getting a somewhat higher amount of pecuniary 
compensation for the Irish clergy. The practical question now is 
whether Lord Lansdowne, the Duke of Devonshire, and Lord St. 
Aldwyn can control the majority of the Peers. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, though he has used uncharacteristically strong language 
about the Bill, is a disciple of Tait, and would not dream of committing 
himself to a foolish defiance of public opinion. Jf the Bill were 
rejected, the Government would not recognise the equality of the 
Lords with the Commons by a dissolution. I cannot, of course, pre- 
tend to say what they would do. But there is an obvious course 
which, improbable as the need for it may be, appears at least worth 
pointing out. Ministers might advise the King to prorogue Parlia- 
ment, and to summon it again without the interval of a single day. 
The Bill could then be reintroduced at once, passed through the 
Commons by a very stringent closure in a very short time, and the 
Lords would have a place for repentance. In 1894 there was only a 
week’s gap between one Session and another. There need not be any 
gap at all. This, however, is idle speculation. The Lords are men 
of the world, and their temperate implacability will be nursed for a 
more convenient occasion. Their refusal to pass the Alien Bill, 
which had received unanimous assent in the other House, has not 
so clearly promoted their popularity as to encourage them in fresh 
efforts of a similar kind. There must be men among them, Conserva- 
tives in general politics, who regret the great opportunity they have 
irreparably lost. Their rejection of the Home Rule Bill in 1893, con- 
doned and even endorsed at the General Election of 1895, was one of 
those tides in the affairs of men which taken at the flood lead on to 
fortune. But it was omitted. If{ during the most recent decade of 
English history the Peers had been vigilant and impartial critics of 
legislation, they would now occupy an impregnable rock. They have 
allowed themselves to be used by Tory Ministers as a party club, a 
second Carlton, and the result is that working men regard them with 
unaffected contempt. They must know, unless, as Mr. Gladstone 
once said, they live in a balloon, that nothing would tend more to 
cement and increase the popularity of the Government than a quarrel 
with the House of Lords. 

HERBERT PAUL. 
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INTERNATIONAL ART 


(4 DUOLOGUE.) 


Scene: Two friends at lunch. 
















JANE. Shall we go and see some pictures ? 

EvizaBeTu. By all means. What would you like to see ? 

JANE. Well, I have been once to the new Turners and the Winter 
Exhibition at Burlington House, so—— 

EvizaBetu. Not the International? You don’t mean to say that 
you have not seen the great International Exhibition at the New 
Gallery ? 

Jane. I’m afraid I haven’t. You see, I went to one at Knights- 
bridge some years ago. 

Exizasetu. And you weren’t struck ? 

Jane. I was, I was. Very much struck. 

EvizaBbetH. My dear Jane, I remember your old-fashioned pre- 
judices, and how you used to talk about ‘ beauty,’ and things of that 
kind ; but you really cannot go on always like this; shutting your 
eyes to progress, and refusing to know what the really great modern 
men on the Continent are doing. If you have any feeling for technique, 
any appreciation of power, come with me to the International, and I 
will show you what art means nowadays ! 

JANE. Thank you very much. Of course, if you'll take me—— 












Scene II: The New Gallery. Three o'clock. Enter Jane meekly, 
listening to ELIZABETH. 





ELIizaBETH. as I was saying, what you have to do is to clear 
your mind of the old-fashioned idea that a picture ought to be beautiful, 
for if ever a notion was exploded, that is. Beauty is not what is aimed 
at; it is not the question; it is altogether an irrelevance. A con- 
tinental artist of the new school looks at the world without prejudice, 
and paints what we all see around us every day. Everything is fit 
to paint, for everything is a part of life, and the business of art is to 
represent life as it is; not to select, not to idealise, and not to try to 
express pretty dreams. This hits your favourite Burne-Jones and 
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Rossetti rather hard, doesn’t it ? but the fact is, as any of the new men 
will tell you, the subject of a picture is absolutely of no importance ; 
a pair of old boots on a shelf, if the values are rightly given, is worth 
all the impossible angels with impossible wings that were turned out 
before people knew how to put the paint on the canvas. 

JANE. Is that a hit at the Old Masters? But pray go on. 

EvizaBeTu. Ah, I thought that would rouse you; I know your 
weakness for the early Italians, with their rows of saints who look as 
if their heads had been cut off and screwed on again the wrong way 
round! But if you will only let me speak for one moment, I can show 
you how exactly they bear out my argument. 

The Old Masters, poor dears, (to put it baldly) couldn’t paint. It 
wasn’t their fault, because they lived before the art had been dis- 
covered ; but that is no reason why we shouldn’t recognise the fact. 
Well, knowing no more than children about values and atmosphere 
and movement, &c,, they did what children do, dressed their figures 
in brightly coloured clothes, and wrote the names underneath. They 
picked out the best-looking models they could find, and arranged them 
in groups against white marble and blue sky, because they wanted 
‘beauty.’ They chose scenes of romantic incident and characters in 
whom everyone was interested, because they wanted ‘story.’ And 
why were they determined to have these two things? Because they 
had nothing else. ‘Beauty’ and ‘story,’ in all ages and countries, 
have been the refuge of painters who couldn’t paint. 

JANE. I see. How eloquent you are, Elizabeth! But let us sit 
down quietly for a moment, while I repeat my lesson, before we begin 
to look at the examples by which you are going to prove it. 

Evizasetu. Yes, let us. I’m glad to see you are trying to be 
open-minded. 

JANE. I am, really. To begin with, these modern continental 
artists, I understand, know their business better than anyone who 
has ever lived before. 

EuizaBetH. Broadly speaking, yes. Of course Velasquez is an 
exception. 

JANE. Velasquez is an exception. By-the-bye, I notice you always 
speak of modern continentals. Are there then no modern English 
artists ? 

EvizaBetu. Oh, yes, there are a few who have studied in Paris ; 
but the modern movement took its rise on the Continent, and art in 
England—like most things, indeed !—is still terribly behind the 
times. 

Jane. I see. Well, then, in the first place they paint better ; 
secondly, they paint common things familiar to us all; thirdly, they 
paint them as they really are; and, lastly, they never try to paint 
their dreams. I think that’s it, isn’t it? so now I’m ready to 
begin. 
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[They are in the South Room ; so, opening their catalogue at 
the beginning, they find themselves in front of ‘ Forains, 
Pitres, Tétes & Massacre, followed immediately by 
Leandre’s ‘ Deux Amis.’ At this JANE gazes dutifully, 
while EvizABETH expounds its ‘ power,’ its ‘ relentless- 
ness, and so on. They continue their round, and much 
the same process is repeated before the other masterpieces ; 
though Jane, in front of the series of nude studies by 
Rodin, does venture on a humble doubt as to whether any 
real arms or legs could take certain of the positions. She 
bears the consequent snub well, however, and her educa- 


tion is continued until they drop on to a sofa at the end of 


the North Room. 

‘Now’ (begins Exizazetn), ‘I want you to tell me honestly-——’ 
(JANE gets wp with an air of decision). ‘ You belong to a club in Dover 
Street’ (she says firmly), ‘and I want my tea.’ (This hint being well 
received, a few minutes later they are settled at a little table, engaged in 
removing with tea that well-known feeling which comes from looking at a 
great many pictures. Tea finished, ExizaBetu begins again, refreshed 
and eager.) ‘Well?’ 

Jane. Well, it is very modern, this show; and no doubt very 
clever, and powerful, and relentless, and—-what is that other word 
art-critics are so fond of ?—oh, yes, ‘ unflinching.’ But when I saw 
the Autumn Salon—— 

EvizaBetu. Really? You did ? 

Jane. I had that privilege—the art there struck me as more 
‘unflinching’ still. You have not shown me many things to-day 
so modern as some I remember in Paris: the Portrait of a Deformed 
Caddy, the Restaurant de Nuit, the Slaughter House, and the Operating 
Room. Can the International Exhibitors have ‘flinched’ from these 
sides of life? Or is London not thought worthy to see such pictures ? 

EvizaBetu. Oh, if you won’t be serious about it—— 

Jane. My dear Elizabeth, do you really want me to be? Neither 
of us will ever convert the other ; that much is certain ; is it any good 
our even discussing it ? 

I am old-fashioned ; you are up-to-date. Iam, of course, benighted ; 
you are (may | say it ¢) perhaps even a little belighted. What? You 
laugh ? Oh, then, I will be serious, and give you my point of view. 

And please remember, it is the point of view of an ordinary picture- 
lover, not an expert, capable of appreciating the brush work, the 
number of layers of paint, the various methods, apart from the effect 
they are intended to produce. I am only interested in the effect ; 
I don’t care how you produce it ; and I would modestly point out that 
there are a large number of people in precisely my position. 

EvizaBeTu. I’m not an expert; I know no more about these 
things than you do. 
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Jane. Really ? And you alluded to them in quite an intimate 
way! 

But if so, we start on a level, both bound to admit that whether 
modern technique be better or worse than the old, we have neither 
of us any right to talk about it, not being qualified to judge. And 
that disposes of the first point. 

The second, you remember, was that the new men look at the 
world without prejudice, and paint what we all see around us every 
day. Have you ever seen a slaughter-house, Elizabeth ? 

EvizaBeTH. N—no; I haven’t, myself. 

JANE. Or an operation? Or any of the Parisian subjects I men- 
tioned to you? No? No more have I. So here are two average 
people who, so far from seeing these things around them every day, 
are so completely unfamiliar with them that the artist might as well 
be painting his dreams ! 

If everything is fit to paint, why do they go so far afield? If 
everything is a part of life (and only the ‘ values’ matter), why do 
they constantly pick out parts of a particular kind ? 

One drawing at the International Exhibition struck me as a 
particularly good example of this ; it was called The Chorus on a Stone 
Wall, and it depicted the whole corps de ballet perched side by side, 
waving their arms, on the top of a wall which extended across the 
stage. This scenic effect was naturally meant to be judged from the 
front ; but, seen thus, it might have been pretty, and would anyhow 
have looked as if it were intended to be. 

The artist’s keen eye perceived this danger, and he has guarded 
against it by getting permission to go behind the scenes and choose 
his point of view in the wings, where the public are not admitted. 

Here he has the inestimable advantage of seeing (and showing us) 
what no one is meant to see : the back of the girls, the back of the wall, 
and the long row of dirty scene-shifters with pipes in their mouths, 
holding below each girl the step-ladder she has climbed up by. This 
seems to me a typical instance. ‘ Beauty is not what is aimed at,’ 
you say ; true ; but neither is it an ‘irrelevance.’ On the contrary, 
it is with these men a main preoccupation to avoid it. You do them 
an injustice if you say they look at the world without prejudice ; 
every camera does that. No, they select ; they select carefully, on 
a principle ; and, in a sense, they idealise. 

EvizaBeTH. What on earth are you coming to now ? 

Jane. Consider a moment. What produces the unity of impres- 
sion made by a show like this? The feeling of having strayed into a 
new world? Isn’t it that behind these different styles, these different 
individualities, we feel the presence of one ideal, which pervades all 
their work? You think they paint things as they really are. Why, 
no one has ever lived who has done that. All that any man can do 
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is to paint things as they look to him, and as he likes them to look, 
which is his ideal. 

EizaBetu. I don’t see that. Why not paint them fairly ? 

Jane. As long as there’s a mind behind the brush, which is the same 
thing as saying the painter is human, so long will there be a personal 
idiosyncrasy of some sort—a bias, a way of seeing things in one aspect 
more than another. One painter will see an ordinary modern man as 
Watts does ; another will see him as Leandre does in Les Deux Amis— 
hideous beyond what words can express. One will see a cow in a 
meadow } another will prefer to see a cow in a slaughter-house. One 
will draw a horse at his best ; another, like Dupont, will look for a 
‘Cheval Tombé,’ struggling under the shafts, flogged by his driver, 
with strained nostrils and agonised eyes. 

Have you noticed how fond these moderns are of drawing ballet 
girls ? 

EizaBetu. Oh, of course, I shouldn’t expect you to like them. 

Jane. Why not? I like a graceful dancing figure as much as any 
one ; and the old-fashioned idea of a dancing girl was that she is 
graceful, and that that is her raison détre. But what the new school 
delight in showing is how awkward and ugly she can be; in all the 
dozens of ‘ Danseuses’ we saw this afternoon, I don’t think there was 
a graceful line. 

And you could see the artist had not only picked out the plainest 
girls to be found, but had been at some pains to choose the right 
moments for the effect he wanted, the ideal he had in his mind. 

He gives us the danseuse developing her muscles by uncouth 
exercises, the danseuse painfully holding out one leg to have a teat 
mended ; but the pretty danseuse, dancing—no. From that aspect 
of her he has flinched ; he is true to his ideal. 

Need I name it? Hardly, I think ; the ideal of ugliness, squalor, 
and degradation glared at us from every wall. 

EvizaBeTx. This is really going too far! What you want is 
nothing less than absolute unreality. That thing of Albert Moore’s 
you were admiring this morning—why, it made me smile! Have 
you ever seen—I ask you, does one ever see in everyday life, a girl 
standing in front of a white marble wall with nothing on but a 
wreath of primroses ? 

JANE. I accept the challenge, if you will answer me a question too. 
Have you ever seen—does one ever see in everyday life—a girl standing 
in front of a little iron steve, with nothing on but a pair of eye-glasses ? 
My dear Elizabeth, of course not. They exist only as models in studios, 
and as visions in the painter’s brain. Neither of them belongs to the 
‘world we see around us every day ;’ in both the painter is trying to 
express his ideal. You can’t get away from personality; it is his 
world the artist shows, and must show us; our own world we 
see each for ourselves. I deny that the business of art is to 
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copy life ; we have enough of life as it is; we go to art for a world 
seen- through other eyes. And the only question is whether we 
prefer to be shown the world of men like Mason, Calvert, Samuel 
Palmer, and the great Frenchmen Corot and Puvis de Chavannes (to 
mention a few only), or to look through the eyes of—well—they 
would rather appear to be the eyes of waiters, scene-shifters, and 
attendants at lunatic asylums. 


(ELIzaBETH is speechless with scorn.) 


You see, I was right. Here we are both as unconverted as before 
you gave me this very nice tea. I hardly like (under your roof and 
in your club) to tell you what I once heard a clever painter say of 
modern continental ‘realism.’ He said it seemed to him a sort of 
* diabolical possession.’ 

But { don’t agree with him—I don’t, indeed. I’m sure it’s only a 
fashion. Good-bye, and many thanks. 

EizaBETH. Oh, you’re quite hopeless. Where are you off to ? 

JANE. Quite. [’m going to the National Gallery. 


F. P. SEELEy. 
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*O! worst of all worst worsts!’ {as Ben Jonson phrased it). That 
is the exclamation which sums up the general opinion of the Royal 
Academy Exhibition of 1906, so far as the pictures are concerned. 
The feeling that oppresses those who wander through room after room 
seeking for evidence of insight, of emotional impulse, of joy in the 
harmonious arrangement of forms and colour, is a feeling of regret 
for so much wasted effort. What is the good of painting pictures ? 
I put it to the painters of Great Britain. Does it give them pleasure ? 
Does it bring them wealth? Will they, when they look into the 
eyes of death, feel that they have spent their lives to any purpose ? 

To my mind the day of the easel picture is nearly over. It has 
been a long day and it is full time it should be drawing to a close. 
Easel pictures only began to be painted towards the end of the fifteenth 
century. Walter Pater thought that Giorgione (1470-1504) was 
‘the inventor of genre, of those easily movable pictures which serve 
neither for uses of devotion nor of allegorical or historic teaching— 
little groups of real men and women, amid congruous furniture or 
landscapes, morsels of actual life, conversation, or music, or play, 
refined upon or idealised until they come to seem like glimpses of life 
from afar.’ In arriving at this judgment Pater no doubt relied upon 
Vasari. That most charming of all the historians of art said that 
Giorgione worked towards the end of his short life—which was cut 
off by an attack of the Plague caught from the kisses of his sweet- 
heart—that he worked ‘ with no other purpose than to make figures 
at fancy to display his art.’ And Vasari complains rather crossly, 
like the good old Tory he was, that no one could tell him what they 
meant ! 

Up to that time, the end of the fifteenth century, the Painter’s 
range of subject had been limited. His art had been employed upon 
definite schemes of decoration. He painted altar pieces, screens, 
church pillars, church walls. He painted for the houses of the great 
and for the public buildings of cities. Up to about 1500 it never 
seems to have occurred to anybody to desire to break with tradition, 
or to produce pictures painted without any special purpose, which 
could be hung up on any wall, and looked at as objects of ornament 
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or curiosity, apart altogether from their surroundings. It was only 
when the religious impulse in art had died away, and the patriotic 
or civic impulse was on the wane, that the painter was forced to 
execute such pictures. He either had to do this or to give up painting 
altogether. 

The world has grown so accustomed to pictures being painted 
out of the artists’ own heads in their studios and being offered for 
sale to anyone who cares to buy them, that it looks upon this as the 
nats1 and the only possible process. This is the world’s mistake. 
It frequently falls into the error of supposing that what is always 
has been and always will be, ignoring the truth that all things are in a 
state of flux. The Present is no more like the Past than a son is like 
his father. The Future will stand to the Present in the same relation. 

The vogue of the easel picture, then, has been merely an incident 
in the history of painting. When I use the term ‘easel picture’ 
I do not, by the way, mean it to include portraits. They stand in a 
class by themselves. The phrase covers landscapes, figure studies, 
subject pictures of every kind, all paintings, in short, which are 
executed by the artist according to his own unhampered fancy, to be 
disposed of to the highest bidder and exposed to view wherever the 
purchaser may please. 

Of such paintings there are produced in this country alone not 
less than ten thousand, at a low estimate, every year. In a pro- 
sperous year, perhaps, a hundred or two may find purchasers. The 
painters who are fortunate enough to sell their work are regarded 
not merely as successful men, but as successful painters. They are 
held to have succeeded in their art, as well as in the scramble for a 
living wage. But let us trace to its destination a picture by one of 
these fortunate men, and let us see whether they can really be said 
to have succeeded at all in the artistic sense. 

Our picture will be bought by a man of great possessions. Only 
such buy pictures. Those whose means are not greatly in excess 
of their needs content themselves, if they hang their walls with 
pictures at all, with reproductions of the world’s great paintings. 
For them the best is good enough. They do not ask for novelty 
as well, 

Seeing that riches and taste are usually in an inverse ratio one to 
the other, the chances are that our purchaser has no taste. He buys 
the picture either because his wife has met the artist at dinner, or 

because he is advised to do so. The reason for the advice may be: 
(1) that the artist’s work is in fashion ; or (2) that it is expected to go 
up in value ; or (3, more likely still) that the adviser is a friend of the 
artist’s, anxious to do him a good turn. 

Having got it home, the man of great possessions looks at it more 
carefully and decides where it shall be hung. Perhaps he hangs it 
in his dining-room or drawing-room, where it has to fight for its life 
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with a number of other pictures all jumbled incongruously together, 
and where, amid a confused riot of pretentious decoration and frankly 
hideous utility, it has no more chance of producing the impression at 
which the artist aimed than if it were exhibited in one of Messrs. 
Maple’s shop windows or an old curiosity shop. 

Perhaps he decides that he does not care for it so much as he sup- 
posed. Men often feel this way about their possessions when they 
have got them home, whether the article in question be a picture 
or a wife. In this case the picture is hung in the second-best bedroom 
or in the passage leading to the garden door. There it stays until the 
purchaser dies or vacates the house. Then arises the question: 
What shall be done with it now? Seeing that it once cost money 
there is a natural repugnance against putting it on the fire. So it goes 
into a lumber room and gradually rots itself out of existence, and 
presently it finds its way on to the rubbish heap in company with the 
pictures which were once its companions at Burlington House and 
which were not sold. 

Can this be called success? What is the difference between the 
painter who sells his pictures and the painter who fails todoso? The 
former makes a living. The latter does not. That is all. The 
works of both meet eventually with a similar fate. The house-painter 
is as good a man as either, aye, and better. He knows he is working 
for the moment only and he puts on no ‘side.’ It is impossible any 
longer to maintain the pretence that the mass of painters are anything 
more than handicraftsmen, producing articles for which they (mis- 
takenly) imagine there is a demand, with no other object than to earn 
a livelihood. How many are there who have anything to say to us, 
any ideas to impart? How many who have felt beauty tugging at 
their heart-strings and have longed to share their Vision Glorious with 
the rest of mankind ? 

The aim of Art is to arouse noble emotion. It appeals to the 
emotional side of man’s nature. If a poem or a picture or a piece of 
sculpture does not make you feel something—possibly it may be 
what the painter or the poet or the sculptor felt : possibly not, he may 
have written or painted or modelled better than he knew—if, I say, 
it arouses no emotion at all, it is not a work of art. There is no infal- 
lible test other than this. 

The argument that all great works of art do not arouse emotion 
in all people, and that, therefore, this touchstone is as fallible as the 
rest, need scarcely be considered. All people are not able to follow 
the reasoning of Euclid. We do not blame Euclid for that. 

Tried by this test, the painters of to-day are condemned almost 
in bulk. How many are there whose work is inspired by noble 
emotion ? Of skill in handling brushes, and in laying on of paint, 
there is no lack. Of any feeling behind the painter’s hand and brain 
there is little trace in any of our exhibitions. Our painters might 
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achieve nobly if they were commissioned to execute traditional 
subjects. Left to themselves they fall victims either to the Scylla of 
the Trivial or the Charybdis of the Vague. They have technical 
ability, but no ideas. 

That is the reason why their work is so arid and dull. That is why 
we have witnessed so rapid a decline of the fashion (ridiculous at any 
time, even in an age of painting geniuses) of hanging pictures at 
haphazard all over the walls of a house without any scheme of arrange- 
ment, letting them struggle with one another for the beholder’s atten- 
tion. The taste which is most in vogue now goes to the other extreme. 
Taught by Morris and his disciples, we try to make our rooms pictures 
in themselves. We do not seek to palliate a hideous wall-paper by 
plastering paintings on it. We choose a wall-paper which shall itself 
give pleasure to the eye. Probably this change would have come 
about in any case, but it has been hastened by the decline of the 
painter’s art. Ninety-nine out of every hundred paintings to-day 
are like laboriously decorated jam-pots with no jam in them. They 
are like books printed with care whose letters form no words, convey 
no meaning to the mind. 

There is, nevertheless, a bright side to the immediate future of the 
arts which are represented at Burlington House. There is even a 
bright side to the present Academy exhibition. It is clear that we are 
going to have a revival of sculpture. This development has been 
in the air for some years past. The very presence in the world of such 
a great sculptor as Rodin has something to do with it. He has given 
the art anewimpetus. He has shown afresh what the sculptor can do. 
He has made us more impatient of all that is heavy, formal, dull. 
He has proved that the clay, when it is handled by a man of genius 
and temperament, and warm emotions and vivid imagination, can be 
made to stir our feelings deeply. Rodin, in short, possesses just what 
the painters of our time lack—ideas. He models his clay with brains, 
and he has set on a number of hés fellow sculptors to strive after 
putting individuality into their work instead of letting it be swamped 
by convention and routine. 

Of the low condition to which sculpture fell in England during 
the eighteenth century, and in which it remained until a few years ago, 
we need no further evidence than the evidence of our eyes. As we 
walk about London, our vision is constantly assailed by monstrosities 
in stone or marble or bronze, which would be incredible did they not 
exist. There are, it seems to me, only three pieces of sculpture in the 
whole of London which can be looked at with any pleasurable emotion, 
which convey any emotion at all, except a sense of immeasurable 
depression and disgust. These are : 

(1) The King Charles the First statue at the top of Whitehall, 
a work of rare beauty and distinction. Let us be grateful to the 
old fellow who, when the Commonwealth Parliament ordered it to be 
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destroyed, buried it safely in his garden and sent the Vandals a cart 
load of scrap iron ! 

(2) The Carlyle statue in the Chelsea Embankment garden, by 
Sir Edgar Boehm, a noble memorial of the rugged thinker who lived 
close by, catching the very character of him as surely as the Whistler 
portrait did. 

(3) The memorial to Sir Arthur Sullivan in the Victoria Embank- 
ment garden close to the Savoy Theatre, by Mr. Goscombe John. 
Difficult as it was to deal with Sullivan’s undistinguished features, 
his scrubby moustache and disfiguring side whiskers, Mr. John seems 
to me to have treated his subject with the happiest ingenuity. The 
eye is taken by the graceful form of the woman who leans her head on 
her arm against the pedestal in an attitude of utter abandonment 
to grief. The small bust of the musician is hardly noticeable except 
as an integral portion of the design. 

It is typical of the British attitude towards the seemly and the 
beautiful, that a complaint was lodged against the artist, at the time 
of the unveiling of this work of unusual merit and charm, for not 
having made Sullivan more prominent. The complainants would, 
no doubt, have liked a trousered, frock-coated, standing figure like 
that grotesque one of Brunel which affronts the eye near at hand ; 
or possibly a seated effigy after the fashion of the statue, also not far 
off, of John Stuart Mill, who seems to be rising hastily after taking 
his seat, exclaiming with some (pardonable) annoyance that he had 
encountered the business end of a nail. Some day we shall break up 
all these ugly, stiff, ungainly figures which bear witness to the evil 
fortunes upon which the art of sculpture once fell in our country. 
We have begun to see what message sculpture should bring to us—a 
message of pleasure, of emotion, of joy. We have begun to under- 
stand that it ought to show us, not how hideous the human form can 
be made by modern clothing, but how beautiful are its lines, how 
exquisite its proportions, when it is unspoilt. We are looking now to 
the sculptor to quicken our powers of imagination. People who 
have in their houses, as so many do now, casts of the wonderful works 
of classical times, or even those pleasant little bronzes of modern 
workmanship which abound in Munich, Vienna, and Paris, will not 
put up for ever with the Albert Memorial. 

To estimate the distance which separates us from the mid-Victorian 
period, compare the noble, tender, and dignified ‘Memorial to the 
Men who fell in the Boer War,’ by Mr. Nicholson Babb, in the central 
hall at Burlington House, with the grotesque Guards’ memorial 
erected after the Crimean War at the bottom of Waterloo Place. 
The latter tells us nothing. It gives us no feeling, except a feeling 
that we should like to leave the spot as rapidly as possible. Mr. 
Babb’s group, on the other hand, is obviously the work of a man 
who has felt his subject, and is skilful enough technically to make 
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us feel it too. The angel is really’ impressive ; its wings are treated 
with exceptional ingenuity and sense of style. The wounded 
soldier could scarcely be improved upon in any respect. His 
attitude of utter weariness and exhaustion is moving, and intensely 
human. Yet one can trace, too, the sculptor’s assurance that 
he is dying in a good cause, and is glad to die. The people of 
Grahamstown, South Africa, are to be envied this fine adornment to 
their town. We have in London no memorial of its nature which 
could for a moment compete with it. 

Close by Mr. Babb’s group is a belated specimen of the kind of 
sculpture which passed muster with the mid-Victorians. I have 
always heard that Lucknow is an unpleasant place, in the hot weather 
especially, but surely it has done nothing bad enough to merit the 
erection in one of its public places of this comical effigy of Sir John 
Woodburn, late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. It would be funny 
anywhere. Contrasted with Mr. A. C. White’s ‘ Naiade,’ showing 
clearly the influence of Rodin ; with Mr. Portsmouth’s finely imagined 
* Captive,’ an image of rayless despair ; with Mr. Garbe’s powerful and 
arresting ‘ Selbstsiichtiger,’ which should be presented to Mr. Roosevelt 
if he conquers the Trusts ; with Mr. David McGill’s ‘ Renunciation,’ 
breathing the very spirit ofits title ; or even with Mr. Pegram’s graceful 
seated figure of Sir Thomas Browne, its stupidity becomes a huge joke. 
It is difficult, indeed, when we notice that itis by the man who designed 
and executed the Sullivan monument (of which I have already spoken) 
not to believe that it is an intentional joke. This, however, would be 
doing Mr. John an injustice. He has merely done what he knew was 
expected of him. It is because sculptors are ceasing to follow this 
line that sculpture is looking up. Any appeal to emotion in place of 
meaningless adherence to tradition is bound to be attacked, as Rodin’s 
‘Balzac’ was. Rodin took no notice. Against whom is the laugh 
now? Against the bumble-headed pedants who attacked him. Mr. 
John should flout convention and be himself. The sort of statue he 
has made of Sir John Woodburn should be left to marble masons to 
execute and to sorrowing relatives to erect in cemeteries. It is as 
little in place in an art exhibition as a wreath of immortelles under a 
glass cover would be at a flower show. 

Of the quieter pieces in the central hall there is nothing more 
satisfactory than Mr. Albert Toft’s small group of his children. It is 
an excellent idea to have children modelled instead of painted. The 
result in most cases would be more decorative ; and of children especi- 
ally, the charm and the character can be expressed far more effectively 
in clay than on canvas. Such a work as this of Mr. Toft’s would 
lend distinction to any room. One of the difficulties connected with 
sculpture is that people will not buy it, because they do not know 
what to do with it. The atmosphere of our climate makes it im- 
possible to keep statuary in the gardens, and except in a very large 
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house there is no room for the large groups which most sculptors go 
in for. Mr. Toft’s entirely successful experiment clears that difficulty 
out of the way. Another small piece which would look very well, 
say, upon the staircase of a medium-sized house, is Mr. Anders Olson’s 
*Gamine,’ a sweet little figure with a hoop, instinct with the demure 
prettiness of childhood. Miss May Pownall’s ‘The Flood’ would 
fill a similar place so far as its size goes, but most people would think 
it too vivid and expressive in its delineation of panic to be lived with 
always. It should be in a more public place. 

The pieces mentioned would alone make this year’s sculpture 
exhibition the most hopeful and interesting the Academy has had 
within living memory. But in the lecture-room there are further 
signs of the revival of the art. They are more scattered here ; pleasant 
oases amid deserts of ugliness; but they cannot fail to catch and 
delight the seeing eye. Take even the three official memorials of 
eminent divines—Temple, Creighton, and Hole. They are not 
specially distinguished, but they would not disgrace any cathedral, 
however full it might be of beautiful things. Alongside the rows of 
horrid Tussaud-like effigies which deface the splendour of Westminster 
Abbey, and mar the restful dignity of St. Paul’s, they would appear 
works of soaring genius. They mark an enormous improvement in 
the taste of our sculptors, which is bound in time to improve the taste 
of our public, this being the only way the public taste ever is or ever 
can be improved. The mass of people will never set up a sudden 
demand for beauty. It must be forced upon them, as Morris forced 
his designs, and Turner his painting, and Wagner his music, and 
Rodin his creations in clay. 

It would be tedious to mention all the works of merit which will 
make the sculpture rooms of 1906 notable in the history of the art of 
our time. Much more desirable is it to urge all who read this to go 
and verify for themselves the assertion I make as to the new spirit 
which is finding its way into the works of so many of the sculptors 
of to-day. We have had evidence of it at the New Gallery and at the 
international shows. But this is the first year the new spirit has 
affected the official exhibition. That, in England, marks a notable 
advance. 

H. Hamitron Fyre. 





IMPROVED SHOP ARCHITECTURE 
FOR LONDON 


THE NEW REGENT’S QUADRANT 


For close upon a century the Regent’s Quadrant has been one of the 
most familiar sights to Londoners and their visitors, and great were 
the misgivings that arose when it became known that the original 
leases were running out, and that the Quadrant would have to be 
rebuilt; that, further, an hotel syndicate had acquired a large site 
previously occupied by the St. James’s Hall and Restaurant on which 
they intended to build a gigantic hotel. 

The demolition of the restaurant and concert hall (looking 
very picturesque in their destruction) first made the general public 
aware of what was about to happen; and, though the man in the 
street as a rule takes but little interest in its architecture, he could not 
look on wholly unmoved while these well-known landmarks were 
being swept away. 

All know and most people appreciate Nash’s great design in 
forming the road from St. James’s Park to Regent’s Park— 
first comes the open place with the Duke of York’s column and 
steps, then Waterloo Place handsomely terminated by the dignified 
insurance building, and then the Quadrant turning the corner in a 
quiet, unpretentious, but dignified way, and originally embellished 
with a colonnade which was equivalent to a covered arcade. Then 
the long line of Regent Street intersected by Oxford Circus and 
terminated by the spire of All Souls, Langham Place; and then, after 
another dexterous turn, finishing worthily with Portland Place and 
Park Crescent, the whole forming a noble thoroughfare of which we 
have every reason to be proud. 

This extensive scheme, which in its making transformed the district 
of London through which it passed, was carried out on Crown land 
with great foresight and public spirit by the managers of the Crown 
property, thus setting an example to our local authorities which, 
had it been followed by them in a similar spirit, would have made 
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London to-day a very different place from what it is. A street such id 
as this is a great possession to any city, and it is right that any altera- fine 
tions of it should be jealously watched by its citizens, especially | 
if any tendency is shown by any section of the community to advo- ya. 
cate rebuilding which would lower its character as one of the great 
architectural features in London. We may regret the loosening of “ot 
control that seems taking place in other parts of Regent Street, Sy 
but in the Quadrant it is very satisfactory to know that architectural pe 
considerations have had due weight with the Crown as ground land- pi 
lord and secured a fitting treatment of it. _ 
That the Quadrant must be rebuilt now that the leases are running a 
out is undoubted, much as for some reasons we may regret it. Modern du 
requirements and habits are different to what they were when the on 
Quadrant was built, so that the upper portions of the buildings over a 
the shops are now comparatively useless. This being so, the immediate tic 
rebuilding on the St. James’s Hall site, already referred to, necessitated ” 
the preparation of a complete design for the whole of the Quadrant. * 
The Crown, as every one now knows, has been fortunate enough to a 
obtain the services of a worthy successor to Nash to carry out this a 
great work in Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., whose design for the 
new Quadrant is exhibited in the Royal Academy, while the shops i 
themselves on the St. James’s Hall portion of the site are already tl 
actually built and may be seen above the hoarding in the 
Quadrant. “ 
To describe the design is unnecessary, as it has already been widely fi 


published, and is by this time well known; sufficit to say it will be 
found worthy of its author; that the general facade will again be 
crowned by a continuous cornice, not even interrupted by the former 
break in Air Street; while the satisfying repetition of parts will be 
retained, and painted stucco will give place to that most noble of all 
building materials for London, Portland stone. 

All this is as it should be, for the site is admittedly one of the 
finest in London, and demands as a first consideration the best archi- 
tectural treatment obtainable, while at the same time providing 
suitable shops. on the ground floor and an elevation of good architec- 
tural character which shall not be too costly and burdensome for 
the tenants who have to rebuild. With regard to this latter point, 
the architect to the hotel syndicate, who is now carrying out that 
portion of Mr. Shaw’s elevation, has recently stated that the design is 
found to be in its lines and details one of the most simple it is possible 
to have. 

As to the provision of suitable shops; we have long been called a 
nation of shopkeepers: let us hope that what is being now done in 
the Quadrant will set a fashion which may presently warrant the 
phrase of ‘ artistic shopkeepers’ being applied to us. 
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Regent Street is above all things a shopping street, and of course 
for the public convenience it should and will be so; but as it is also our 
finest street, it should provide especially for our finest shops inthe finest 
way—and this cannot be done unless proper scope is given to archi- 
tectural requirements. 

Of recent years, ‘ unmitigated ’ shop fronts have been allowed to run 
riot through our streets, facilitated perhaps by the relaxed conditions 
in the latest building act. It seems to be considered essential by 
some to face the whole of the ground and first floor fronts of a long 
series of houses with an appalling mixture of plate glass, looking glass, 
and tawdry wood and brass work; to commence any architectural 
treatment on the second floor, and to cover the whole building over in 
due course with advertising announcements. Now even if, as some 
contend, this vulgar treatment results in increased sales for a time, there 
can be little doubt but that it leads in the long run to the deteriora- 
tion of the character of the street and of the shops as first-class business 
property. It has been hinted, in the supp®sed interest of the shop- 
keepers, that provision should have been made for such shop fronts 
in the Quadrant itself, where surely if anywhere such a treatment 
should be an absolutely derogatory impossibility. 

Walking through our streets it is fairly obvious to the most 
superficial observer that it is not necessarily the best firms who have 
the largest window shows, but rather the contrary. 

Public taste, by common consent, has improved in recent years, 
and is hardly likely to be long impressed with these vulgar shop- 
fronts which entirely disregard all surrounding esthetic and structural 
conditions, and vulgarise not only the buildings to which they are 
attached, but also the goods which are displayed in them. 

Art dealers seem for some time to have become aware that the 
more precious the articles the fewer of them need be shown at one 
time, and in many businesses the size of the show space seems to 
diminish in direct ratio with the standing of the firm. Quality is 
treated as more important than quantity. 

It will be admitted that a street cannot be dignified unless the 
buildings on both sides of it are dignified, and no building can be 
dignified unless carried on supports which are not only structurally 
sufficient for their purpose, but also appear to the eye to be so. 

In the new shops in the Quadrant piers are only placed at 
the party-walls which divide one house from the other, while the 
whole of the interspace is left entirely to the will of the tenant 

to fill in as he pleases for the purposes of his business. 

In such a street as the Regent’s Quadrant this treatment seems to 
give all that can possibly be required, and it is greatly to be hoped 
that, as public taste continues to improve, the example thus set by 

the Crown may be followed by other landlords in many of the more 
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important streets. The beauty of our cities is a potent factor in 
attracting and detaining those who are likely to be our customers ; 
and when this fact has once been realised, the time will not be far 
off when the tenants of a fine thoroughfare will resent as an outrage 
the appearance of vulgar blatant fronts in its midst as lowering it 
to the level of a second or third class neighbourhood. 


Aston WEBB. 


The Editor of THe NineTEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
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